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COMMERCE OF THE JESUITS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


In a former article, an attempt was made to sketch the history of a 
Jesuit adventurer in the fields of commerce, from his rise to his fall, 
and to shew the ruin which that fall entailed on a multitude of unfor- 
tunate individuals, and on one of the first commercial houses in 
France. The manner in which the Jesuits were forced into various 
courts, in order to argue their liability to the debts contracted in the 
name of the society by Father de la Valette and others, may afford a 
few instructive details relative to Jesuit commerce, as well as to the 
government &c. of the society itself. Perhaps the most effectual 
mode of attaining these two objects will be simply to state, as_ briefly 
as possible, a few of the proceedings which actually took place in dif- 
ferent courts of justice. It must be remembered that Father de la Valette 
was the “Superior of the Windward Island Missions,” and lather de 
Sacy, the “ Procureur General” of the same mission; and it must also 
be stated that, on the bankruptcy of Messrs. Lioncy and Gouffre, the 
society appointed another agent in Marseilles, named Rey, who dis- 
charged a part of that set of bills';which has been mentioned as amount- 
ing to about 1,500,000 livres, or 60,0007, This he did with money fur- 
nished to him by the society of the Jesuits, and he received the con- 
signments &c. made by Father de la Valette. M. Rey was appointed 
by Father de Sacy, with the authority of his superiors. After con- 
signing merchandize, of which M. Rey disposed, to Cadiz and to 
Amsterdam, in order that the Spanish and Dutch flags might procure 
the vessels’ impunity from the English, one consignment was charged 
by F.de la Valette with the payment of 150,000 livres (about 60007.) 
to Messrs. Clork, Dedel, and Co., at Amsterdam. Father de Sac 
ordered the money for which it sold to be paid to M. Rey, but the 
‘Dutch house of business resisted this measure. M. Rey continued 
Von. XL—Feb, 1837. R 
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for some time to perform the duty for which he was appointed—viz., 
gradually to liquidate the debts of Father de la Valette, But the 
Jesuits very soon tired of this piece of gratuitous honesty, and M. 
Rey’s occupation ceased forthwith. The creditors, therefore, of 
Messrs. Lioncy and Gouffre thought it quite as well that each of them 
should look after his own interest individually, and accordingly they 
brought the matter into various courts. 

Our first business, then, will be to lay before the reader the details 
of one or two of these cases. 

1. The case of the Widow Grou. 

While the Consulate of Marseilles was occupied in giving judgment 
as to some of these debts, that of Paris was occupied with others. 
Among those brought before the Consulate of Paris was that of a 
lady named Grou, and Louis Grou, her son. ‘They had received as 
payment a letter of exchange for 30,000 livres (about 1200/.), drawn, 
27th May, 1757, by Father de la Valette on M. Rey, to the order of 
M. Rachon, who had transferred it to the order of M. Charlery, and 
he had endorsed it to the order of the Widow Grou. It was payable 
at two years date, and became due on the 6th June, 1759, allowing 
ten days grace. M. Rey refused to accept it, and would not pay 
a sous, and the widow appealed to Father de Sacy. Father de Sacy 
was equally unaccommodating : “ He had no money, and hoped she 
would wait.’ After waiting two months, she cited him at the Consu- 
late of Paris. 

The proceedings here were curious. Father de Sacy actually ap- 
peared at the Consulate—a tribunal exclusively commercial—and 
pleaded his own cause in person! He hoped to baffle the lady in a 


- cross-examination ; and having obtained permission to ask three ques- 


tions, he used it as follows :— 


Q. Who drew this letter of exchange ?—A. Father de la Valette. 

Q. On whom was it drawn ?—A. On M. Rey, merchant, at Mar- 
seilles. 

QQ. To whose order was it drawn ?—A. To that of M. Rachon, 
who endorsed it on M. Charlery, and he endorsed it to me. 

“Then,” said Father de Sacy, “I am neither Father de la Valette, 
nor M. Rey, nor M. Rachon, and hence any demand on me is pre- 
posterous,” 

This was an able thrust ; but French lawyers are almost as dexter- 
ous at parrying as Mrs. Trollope’s celebrated American friends on the 
steam-boat, and M. Benoit, who pleaded the cause of Madame Grou, 
requested permission to ask Father de Sacy three questions also. On 
its being granted, he asked— 

Q. What is the nature of Father de la Valette’s situation at Mar- 
tinique ?—A. He is Superior of the Windward Island Missions. 

Q. To whom are the Windward Island Missions accountable at 
home ?—-A. To the Procureur of the Windward Island Missions, re- 
sident at the House of Profession, in Paris. 

Q. Who is now in the enjoyment of that office ?>—A. I am; and 


1 am accountable to the Provincial, who is accountable only to the 
General of the Order. 
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“ You see, therefore,’ said M. Benoit, “ that the sum represented 
by this bill was paid to Father de la Valette, from whom it passed into 
the hands of Father de Sacy; from him it went to the Provincial, 
and from the Provincial to the General. ‘The society, in its corporate 
capacity, has received the amount, and the society ought to be made 
liable.” 

Not content with this deduction of its liability from reasonable 
principles, M. Benoit read the letter in which Father de Sacy acknow- 
ledged the debt, and only asked for time to liquidate it, and wound up 
his case by citing the ‘ Dictionaire de ‘Trevoux,’ under the word ‘Mis- 
sions,’ to trace the dependence of the Windward Island Mission on the 
House of Profession of Paris. 

On the 30th of January, 1760, the court gave sentence to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

The Jesuits were convicted, and rendered liable to the sum ‘of 
30,000 livres, with interest: in case of refusal, every remedy provided 
by the law was open to Madame Grou, and all the effects of the 
society might be seized to enforce the demand. The Jesuits were also 
condemned to pay the costs of the suit. 

This conviction was the first severe blow which the Jesuits had 
received, and it would necessarily lower them in the opinion of the 
world, There was no use in resistance; they could only appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris, and it was pretty certain that the same 
principle which guided the Consulate would guide the Parliament. 
There was, therefore, in this case, nothing to be done but to pay the 
money. 

Still this ready compliance with the decisions of an inferior court 
did not always characterize their proceedings, for on the 17th August, 
1760, they obtained an arrét du conseil, (a judgment in council?) forti- 
fied by letters patent, (registered the 5th of July, 1760,)which removed 
all causes then on foot, or hereafter to be brought forward, relative to 
these matters, to the Parliament of Paris. There is a slight circum- 
stance connected with this decree which it is worth while to observe 
upon. In these letters the only parties referred to as defendants in 
the various causes before the Consulates are “the Jesuits of the pro- 
vince of France, under F. de Montigny, Procureur-General of that Pro- 
vince.” ‘There was a reason for this; the creditors brought their 
actions against all the Jesuits of the Kingdom of France, §c., in their 
common house, situated in Paris, rue St. Antoiné. Now, there were 
thirty-nine houses of Jesuits, but divided into four provinces—1. France; 
2. Toulouse ; 3. Guyenne; 4. Lyon; 5. Marseille, 

The mission of Martinique belonged to the province of France, 
because its revenues were attached to the College de la Fléche, and 
the Jesuits intended to rest their defence on the ground that the pro- 
vince of France was the only province interested in the matter, while 
the indictment implicated the rest. The committee of creditors ob- 
viated this difficulty by citing the General himself, then resident at 
Rome. 

This august personage, of course, did not think fit to put in an 
appearance. 
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The next case which offers us an instructive lesson is that of M. 
Cazotte. 

2. The case of M. Cazotte :— 

M. Cazotte had been educated at one of the Jesuit seminaries, 
and always retained so grateful a sense of the advantages he received 
there, that he lost no opportunity of obliging or serving the society to 
the extent of his power. He had an official situation, in Martinique, 
connected with the navy, and had often shewn his confidence in Fa- 
ther de la Valette, by entrusting him'with all the money at his own dis- 
posal, In 1751, the society owed him 33,000 livres (above 1,200/.), 
which was duly paid by bills on Paris. But, in 1758, M. Cazotte 
having determined to return to his native country, made the following 
arrangements. He sold all that he could not remove, except twenty 
negroes and a considerable number of cattle. In order to facilitate 
his return, Father de la Valette and Father Fayard, procureur of the 
missions, proposed to him to transmit his money through them, and 
receive the amount at Paris, Now it will be remembered that, from 
the year 1756, when the house of Lionecy and Gouffre failed, the 
bills of the Jesuits had been worth nothing in France, and all the con- 
signments were made to foreign countries—Spain, Holland, &c. The 
inhabitants of Martinique knew nothing of this failure ; but it is clear 
that it cannot have been unknown to Father de la Valette, to whom 
poor Cazotte entrusted his whole property, on the strength of the fol- 
lowing security, which is given as a real curiosity :— 

“1, the undersigned, Priest, Apostolical Missionary of the Company 
of Jesus, General Superior and Apostolical Prefect of the Missions of the 
same Company, in the Windward Islands of America belonging to the 
l‘rench, lotions that I have received from M. Cazotte, Commissary 
and Controller of the Navy at St. Pierre, the sum of one hundred and 
thirty thousand livres, in negroes, horned cattle, and in money, which sum 
I bind myself to pay aé par, in France, and in the city of Paris, in 
such house as shall be indicated to me by the order of M. l Abbe 
Cazotte, Grand-Vicaire of Chalons-sur-Maine, in the following way— 
viz., sixty-five thousand livres of French money, within ¢wenty months 
of the date of these presents; and sixty-five thousand livres of 
'rench money, within twenty-six months from the date hereof. At St. 
Pierre, in Martinique, 28th Dec. 1758. Signed, La Valette.” 

This document M. Cazotte deposited with Father Fayard, content- 
ing himself with a copy, attested thus—* I declare the present instru- 
ment entirely comformable to the original, which I have in my hands, 
signed by Father de la Valette, in attestation of which I subscribe this 
present writing. Signed, B.G. Fayard, Jesuit Syndic.” Fortified by 
this document, and a letter from F. Fayard to F. de Sacy, request- 
ing him not to delay the payment, M. Cazotte set out for France. He 
was received most kindly by the Jesuits, the highest encomiums 
lavished on his generous feelings, &c.; but M. Cazotte began to feel 
uneasy at the prospect before him, as a sort of presentiment stole upon 
him, that fair words are not quite so advantageous as hard cash. Still 
he could not bring himself at once to renounce all faith in his fa- 
vourite Jesuits, and he only asked the society to give him definite 
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pledges that they would pay his debt when it became due, He had 
found on his arrival in France, it seems, that their affairs were not flou- 
rishing ; and if he had not been prejudiced in their favour, he would 
have seen that their dealings had not been straightforward. He found 
that while the society had no objection to receive his property, as a cor- 
porate body, they objected now to give assurances, as such, saying 
that they were dependent on a superior. To him, therefore,—namely, 
to the General of the order,—an office held at that time by Laurent 
Ricci—he determined to apply. Fair words again met his eyes ; but 
fair words would not keep the wolf from the door, and M. Cazotte be- 
came urgent. It may be well to give one of the letters written to 
him by Father Ricci, as a specimen well worthy of insertion, at least, 
in the “ Polite Letter Writer” or the “Secretary's Assistant.”’ 
The letter is as follows :— 


; 
“ Rome, 27th Feb., 1760. 

“ Sirn,—His excellency, the French Ambassador, has sent me the letter which 
you have done me the honour to address to me. It informs me of the sad condition 
of your affairs, in which I feel the deepest interest. The mere recommendation of 
his excellency deserves every consideration, as he is a person who has shewn all sorts 
of kindness to the company and to myself. 

* The kindness and friendship which, during so many years, you have shewn to 
our fathers settled in Martinique, would be sufficient to determine me to further your 
wishes, I was unable to read your memoir without the most lively feelings of gra- 


titude. I beg of you, Sir, to feel persuaded that Iam about to take just measures that 
you may have reason to be satisfied. 

“1 write in the strongest manner to Father Allanic, Provincial. Be so good as 
to arrange with him the mode by which you may receive the assurances you re- 
quire. The favour which I beg of you, and which you will be willing to add to the 
many we have already received from you, is this, to grant the delay which may be con- 
sidered necessary in order to make a satisfactory arrangement. I assure you, Sir, 
that among all the misfortunes which surround us in every direction, the affairs of 
Martinique pierce my very heart. We deserve some compassion in respect to this 
place. The misfortunes of war, against which no one can be provided, are the 
principal cause of the troubles of this mission. 1 beg of you to enter into my senti- 
ments as I enter into yours. 


(Signed) “ Laurent Ricci.” 


Whether any private message to Father Allanic, which nullified this 
offer of accommodation, accompanied the letter alluded to in the first 
part of it, has not transpired, but the only advantage M. Cazotte 
obtained was to possess an acknowledgment of his debt, in the hand 
of the General of the order. 

Still M. Cazotte, though somewhat of that character which the 
French call a gobe-mouc he, was not entirely to be gulled by mere pro- 
lessions, and he wrote again, Every one who has ever seen a horse 
shod in France is aware of the delicate attention paid to his feel- 
ings. In order to induce him to remain quiet during the process, a 
person is employed to tickle him with a soft fan of feathers, or a soft 
Whisk, just as persons are induced to wait in a coffee-room, without 
dying of ennui, by the loan of the newspapers. When f ‘ather Ricci 
was made General of the order of the Jesuits, they spoiled an in- 
mitable candidate for such a situation. His letters dee w him to be a 
perfect adept in the art of tickling. 

The second and third are too long to be given, except by stating 
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their contents, but they are worthy successors to this first. The 
second lets him down easily into the condition of the other creditors, 
by stating that if his debt were liquidated separately, the rest of his 
fellow-sufferers would have reason to complain. On this, he wrote to 
Father Allanic, saying that he must put his cause into the hands of the 
lawyers. The Father answered him that he could only trust in Pro- 
vidence! M. Cazotte, therefore, thinking that the Jesuits were rather 
inclined to do nothing for him themselves, wrote to the General, 
stating with what regret he found himself obliged to resort to 
legal proceedings. Father Ricci again wrote, in the most courteous 
terms, but informed him that he might spare himself the trouble of 
applying to any inferior court, as they had just obtained an arrét‘d’at- 
tribution (a sort of decree), by which all the causes arising out of these 
affairs were to be removed into the court of the Great Parliament of 
Paris. 

Thither M. Cazotte went, citing the Society in the person of its 
General; and the result was, that the whole body, composed of all 
the provinces and all the houses, was condemned to pay him the 
130,000 livres mentioned in the note of Father de la Valette, dated 
28th Dec. 1758, together with certain interest upon that sum, and the 
costs of the suit. 

Thus ended the affair of M. Cazotte. It was, at least, character- 
istic, and serves admirably as aspecimen of Jesuit proceedings. It is 
not worth while to go through other cases minutely, as these are suffi- 
cient for the illustration of the subject. The Jesuits were cast, in 
almost every instance, with costs, and they appealed, in consequence, 
against the sentence. ‘Things were in this condition when there 
appeared a memoir, (which seems to have been the usual mode of con- 
ducting causes in France,) entitled—“A Memoir on the Demands 
formed against the General and the Society of the Jesuits, in respect 
to the engagements contracted through Father de la Valette, for M. 
Cazotte, &c.’’ This was written by the counsel engaged against the 
Jesuits—namely, Messrs, Rouhette and Target, jun. 

It was divided into three parts; its object was to shew—lst. That 
the government of the society is despotic; that all is under the 
power of the General; and that he has the disposal of the property 
of the Society, of which he is the proprietor, in the name of his com- 
pany. 2ndly. To prove that Father de la Valette, in virtue of his 
office, as Superior of the Windward Islands, was the agent of the 
Society and the representative of the General. 3rdly. To deduce 
the just and fair inferences to which these facts lead. 

The picture which M. Target draws of the Society is so striking that 
it well deserves a place here, as a conclusion to these two sketches :— 


‘* Twenty thousand chosen men, united by a similarity in doctrines, morals, and 
manners—united to their chief by the ties of a blind submission and a prompt and 
ready obedience, are dispersed over the whole world. This vast body, animated 
by the same spirit, and governed by one soul, employs the most powerful united 
efforts to attain its objects. At the first order, at the slightest signal, from the 
common head, the whole body is in motion and activity, and marches towards the 
desired point. The individual members possess neither power nor office, credit nor 
riches—nay, not even a will or a thought of their own. The concentrated authority 
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belongs only to the General ; his commands—nay, his wishes—are the law which must 
be followed ; power flows down from his hand, as from a fountain, on those whom he 
chooses, and goes only so far as he directs; he has assistants, but, through their assist- 
ance, it is he only who rules and governs ; the members labour, act, and acquire— 
he alone disposes of their acquisitions—he alone gathers the fruit of their labours ; 
it is for him that they make every contract ; the treasures are in his hand for him to 
distribute—the property is there also for him to dispose of ; his subjects receive from 
him just what subsistence he pleases to bestow. Whithersoever he turns his view, 
all is smoothed for him ; nothing stops him; he speaks, and one will animates the 
whole body ; full of zeal to obey, without any passions to resist him, every heart 
adopts his views, and every mind his opinions ; and this devotion, the more sure be- 
cause it is free and voluntary,and the sublime idea of perfection naturally attached to 
so extraordinary a government, take away all notions of severity from this despotism, 
and all slavishness from this state of dependence, and ensure the everlasting duration 
of this Society, which is unfortunately only too perfect.” 


Such was the picture of the Society drawn by one of the ad- 
vocates employed against the Jesuits. The latter part, which prophe- 
sied an everlasting duration to this body, was not entirely verified, 
as they were suppressed within two years afterwards; but the rest of 
it is striking enough. 

It only remains now to state one or two circumstances which came 
out during the trials, and one or two more of the modes by which the 
Jesuits attempted to evade the payment of their just debts. Father 
de Sacy offered, in the name of the society, to give up all the property 
of Martinique to the creditors. Now, if the society had a right 
to do this, the society surely were chargeable with the debts of that 
mission, and bound to pay them. Again, the General declared that 
it was only in consequence of the impossibility of sending orders to 
Father de la Valette to cease from his commerce, that these troubles 
had arisen. They had sent messenger after messenger, but all failed, 
from Father de Montignes, in 1756, to Father Desbouges, in 1758, 
One was driven back by fear of the English, another taken ill at sea, 
a third attacked by scurvy, and so forth; but unfortunately, again, 
the Jesuits forgot to mention that, at the very moment their messen- 
gers, with orders to cease from commerce, could not reach Martinique, 
Father Fayard, who assisted in the later commercial transactions,— 
e. g.. in that of M. Cazotte,—contrived to get there without diffi- 
culty. 

ali the General declared, at one time, that Father de la Valette 
never was authorized by his superiors in the loans he contracted ; 
while at another, (25th November, 1759,) in writing to a creditor, and 
lamenting that Father de Sacy could only pay him a small instalment, 
he says—“ If he has done no more, it is because the war has rendered 
loans impossible, and we are therefore worse off than you.’’ This seems 
to be an acknowledgment of the justice of these demands, at an 
rate. Then, again, they tried to shift the responsibility from the 
Society to one of the provinces, then to one of the missions, and, in 
short, there was not a quirk, allowed by the law, which was not at- 
tempted by this body, when it fell into any difficulties, in order to 
baffle their creditors. In conclusion, the three great arguments on 
which they rested their shuffling attempts may be briefly stated :— 

!. Although each house has the same administrator, each has a 
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different property. There is an unity in the person of the adminis- 
trator, but not in the administration. Each house is a proprietor. 
The Society cannot be a proprietor, because it is bound by a vow of 
poverty ! 

In plain English, this means that the Society may acquire property 
by its individual members, but the moment a demand is made upon it 
in its corporate capacity the property belongs to the individual, not 
the society. A joint-stock bank, on this principle, would be an admi- 
rable institution. It never could be sued, and, consequently, never 
broken, 

2. The laws of France, and of the church, protect the Jesuit 
houses established in France, and forbid the alienation of goods con- 
secrated to God and to the advantage of the public. The Jesuits are 
bound to respect these laws, especially as the general is a stranger! 

What an advantage a spirit of obedience to the laws appears to be! 
Would these gentlemen look also at some of the vouima dyparra, 
some of the laws of justice and honour that bind men together—nay, 
at the laws which command the payment of a just debt? It seems 
that they only quote what makes for their own cause ; and this argu- 
ment is not worth answering. But bad as it is, the third and last 
exceeds it in impudence, beyond a question :— 

3. Commerce is a crime in an ecclesiastic. De la Valette and his 
associates, the Procureur-General, &c., are guilty of a legal offence, 
but not of a transaction which renders their property, and that of 


their mission, liable. The creditors are a party concerned, they are 
accomplices in the offence, and are therefore without a legal remedy ! 

With this specimen of Jesuit casuistry, the case of De la Valette 
and Jesuits versus Honesty and Fair Dealing may be conveniently 
closed. 


Erratum in the last Article—In speaking of the Mission to convert the Caribbee Islands, it 
ought to have been the Charayées or Caraydes, the original inhabitants of the islands. 


DR. WISEMAN, 


Mr. Eprror,—l proceed to Dr. W.’s fifth lecture, in which he enters 
upon the examination of the history of the institution of the blessed 
eucharist. After some remarks on the slight differences in the ac- 
counts of the institution given by the first three evangelists and St, 
Paul, he calls upon his readers to observe, that he now stands upon a 
higher dogmatical ground than while he was interpreting John, vi. ; 
for he now has higher authority than any hermeneutical reasoning 
can supply—he can appeal to the positive decree of the Council of 
Trent, which has expressly defined that the words of institution prove 
the real presence of Christ's body and blood in the adorable sacra- 
ment. Whereas, though he has himself not the slightest shadow of 
doubt on his mind, and, by the dextrous application of his hermeneu- 
tical principles, has, he thinks, demonstrated, to the confusion of all 
gainsayers, thatthe latter portion of John, vi., refers to the eucharist, 
and proves the real presence ; yet the holy synod, observing its usual 
caution, and not finding among the ancient fathers, and among later 
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divines, such an unanimity respecting the interpretation of John, vi., 
as could meet the intensity of proof required to satisfy the conditions 
of the Roman-catholic principle of faith, did not sanction the words of 
promise w:th a formal dogmatical precision (p. 151)—that is, in plain 
English, did not expressly define that the latter portion of John, vi., 
refers to the eucharist. 

Here, in my opinion, Dr. W. would have done well to stop; but 
not content with stating the fact, he goes on to assign the reasons 
which induced the council to exercise this forbearance. If the latter 
portion of John, vi., refers to the eucharist, it declares, as strongly as 
human language can declare, the necessity of communion in both 
kinds. “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.’ ‘The Hussites had, in consequence, alleged 
John, vi., for the purpose of shewing that the church of Rome, in 
denying the cup to the laity, acted in direct opposition to the words of 
scripture; and certain Romish divines found no better mode of ex- 
tricating themselves from the difficulty than by denying that John, vi., 
referred to the eucharist. Here, then, the council was placed in a 
dilemma. If it denied that John, vi., referred to the eucharist, it gave 
up a most valuable argument in support of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. If it admitted that John, vi., referred to the eucharist, it 
made an admission fatal to its practice, of denying the cup to the 
laity. What then was to be done? It determined to leave the 
question, according to modern political phraseology, an open question ; 
or, to use its own inimitable language, it decreed quum ed gemine 
interpretationis opulentid de S. Joannis testimonio ecclesia frueretur, 
quarum utraque probationem ab hereticis inde deductam impugnabat, ad 
unius tantummodo paupertatem non esse redigendam ; that is, since good 
use might be made of both interpretations in disputing with the 
heretics, both must be retained, and Roman-catholic divines be left at 
liberty to adopt either, according to circumstances. This is suffi- 
ciently edifying; but let us listen to the moral of Dr. W.’s tale.— 
“This controversy. (the controversy which took place among the 
divines of the council respecting the mode of dealing with the latter 
portion of John, vi.) is important in many respects; first, inasmuch 
as it proves how false are the assertions commonly made, that the 
council blindly decreed whatever it listed, without any consideration 
of grounds or arguments ; since, so far from wishing, at any cost, to 
seize upon a strong confirmatory proof, such as it might have drawn 
from John, vi., it prudently refrained from defining anything regarding 
it, because the tradition of the church, however favourable, was not 
decided for it, as for the other argument (from the words of institu- 
tion, p. 160).” Really Dr. W. must entertain a very mean opinion of 
the understanding of his readers. He says that the council prudently 
refrained from defining anything regarding the interpretation, which 
refers John, vi., to the eucharist, because the tradition of the church 
was not detided for it. The council, on the contrary, states, as the 
ground of its forbearance, that the church having always revelled in 
the opulence of two interpretations of the passage, (directly opposed 
to each other, but both, on fitting occasions, serviceable against the 
Vou. XL—Feb, 1837. s 
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heretics,) it ought not to be confined to the poverty of one. Can any- 
thing be clearer, than that the council only refrained from defining that 
John, vi., referred to the eucharist, because it was convenient, in the 
controversy respecting the refusal of the cup to the laity, to deny that 
the passage had any such reference? Either John, vi., refers to the 
eucharist, or it does not; both interpretations cannot be true. Ought 
not, then, the council to have decided between them? Was it unable, 
notwithstanding its infallibility, to determine in favour of which the 
authority of tradition preponderated?—Or did it, from prudential 
motives, deem it advisable not to determine the question at all? I 
leave Dr. W. to choose between the alternatives, But there is a 
second point of view in which Dr. W. thinks the controversy im- 
portant. ‘ Although,” he says, “ when arguing with protestants, we 
waive the authority of the council, and argue upon mere hermeneutical 
grounds, and can support one proof on these as strongly as the other, 
yet to the mind of the (Roman) catholic, who receives his faith from 
the teaching of the church, the evidence of the dogma is in the 
argument on which we are now entering, and which has been pro- 
nounced by her definitive on the subject.” I must confess myself at 
a loss respecting the precise meaning of one clause in the above 
sentence—and can support one proof on these as strongly as the other. 1 
collect, however, from the whole, that Roman-catholics rest their belief 
in the doctrine of the corporal presence on the words of institution, 
because the Council of Trent has pronounced that it is proved by those 
words; but that they are at liberty to argue upon hermeneutical 
grounds, that it is also proved by John, vi., although the council has 
prudently refrained from defining anything respecting that chapter. 

I observed in my remarks on the introductory lecture, that Dr. W. 
deemed it necessary to apologize for resorting to hermeneutical dis- 
cussions. It was possible that such a procedure might appear to some “ to 
diminish the divine authority of the church and of tradition, by making 
the interpretation of scripture depend upon human ingenuity and learn- 
ing rather than upon the authority of an infallible guide.” (p. 34.) 
That this view of the matter was taken by a large portion of the 
members of the Council of Trent is certain ;* they were little disposed 


* Father Paul gives an amusing account of the reasons which determined the 
council to pronounce the Latin Vulgate authentic :—In contrario dalla maggior parte 
de’ Teologi era detto esser necessario aver per divina ed autentica in tutte le parte 
sue quella traduzione, che par li tempi passati é stata letta nelle Chiese ed usata nelle 
Scuole: altrimenti sarebbe dar la causa vinta a’ Luterani, ed apirir la porta per 
introdurre all’ avvenire innumerabili Eresie, @ turbar continuamente la quiete 
della Christianita. La dottrina della Santa Madre Chiesa Romana, Madre é 
Maestra di tutte |’altre, esser fondata in gran parte da’ Pontefici Romani e da’ Teologi 
Scolastici sopra qualche passo della Scrittura: che dando liberta a ciascuno d’esaminare 
se sia ben tradotta, ricorrendo ad altre traduzioni, 0 cercando come dica in Greco, o 
in Ebreo, questi nuovi grammatici confonderanno ogni cosa, e sara fargli giudici ed 
arbitri della fede: ed irt luogo di’ Teologi e Canonisti converra tener il primo conto 
nell’ assumere a’ Vescovati e Cardinalati de’ Pedanti. Gl’ Inquisitori non potranno 
pid procedere contra i Luterani se non sapranno Ebreo e Greco: che subito sara 
risposto da’ rei, che il testo non dice cosi, che la traduzione non é fedele: ed ogni 
novita e capriceio, che verra in testa a qualche Grammatico, o per malizia o per 
poca perizia della cose Teologiche, purché possi con qualche apice grammaticale con- 


fermarlo, troveri fondamento: che mai si verra al fine. Jstoria del Concilio Tri- 
dentino. L. 2. 
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to shew favour to the science of hermeneutics; and one reason wh 
they rested the proof of the doctrine of the real presence on the words 
of institution may have been, that, as we learn from Dr. W., it is 
not easy to propose the argument from those words, in an hermeneu- 
tical form, on account of its extreme simplicity. “We believe,” he 
says, “that the body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly and really 
present in the adorable eucharist ; because, taking bread and wine, He 
who is omnipotent said, This is my body,—this is my blood. Here is 
our argument. You may plainly see that we have nothing more or 
better to say for ourselves than what Christ has already said; and that 
our best argument consists in the bare repetition of his sacred and 
infallible words.’”? However serviceable, therefore, the hermeneutical 
principles, which were brought forward with so great a parade of 
learning, might be, in establishing the Romish interpretation of 
John, vi., they are of no use at all in determining the meaning of the 
words of institution. 

Here, then, inthe bare repetition of the sacred and infallible words,* 
Dr. W. entrenches himself; and so confident is he in the strength of 
his position, that he not only defies his adversaries, but even points out 
to them their strongest plan of attack, (p. 167,) which is, “ first, to 
prove that the words of institution may be taken figuratively ; 
secondly, to demonstrate that, to avoid absurdities or falsehoods, or at 
least great difficulties, we are compelled to adopt this figurative in- 
terpretation.” 

He then proceeds to inform us, that protestant writers usually prove 
the first point by producing passages from scripture, in which éo be 
evidently signifies ¢o represent, and thence inferring that this is my 
body, signifies this represents my body. 

I shall not follow Dr. W. through his examination of the passages 
produced by Dr. A. Clarke. He contends that they can only be 
brought to illustrate the words of institution on the supposition that 
they are parallel passages; and then endeavours to shew that they 
are not parallel, inasmuch as they do not fall under the rules laid 
down by Ernesti, and Ammon, and Jahn, on the subject of Paral- 
lelisms. I decline engaging in the discussion, because I deem it 
little better than solemn trifling. It is impossible to determine, by 
any general rules, whether a particular passage is to be understood 
literally or figuratively. Dr. W. says, that if protestants can produce 
several passages in which ¢o be signifies to represent, he can produce 
‘thousands in which it is used literally. (p. 190.) What then? the 
question is, how was it used by Christ in this particular instance ? 
And that can only be determined by a careful examination of the 
circumstances under which the words were spoken. What were those 
circumstances ? According to St. Matthew, whose account Dr, W. 
follows, “ While Jesus was eating the passover with his disciples, he 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, and 
said, Take, eat ; this is my body.” Now I would ask whether, if the 





* Before he takes up his position, Dr. W. skirmishes a little with the Rev. D, 
Ruell and Mr. Hartwell Horne, whom I leave to defend themselves. 
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acts here described had been performed, and the expressions here re- 
corded had been used, not by our blessed Lord, but by a mere man, in 
the presence of Dr. W., he would have understood the words literally ? 
Dr. W. will perhaps exclaim, that the supposition involved in this ques- 
tion borders on impiety ; that it brings down the Son of God to a level 
with mortal man. Nothing can be farther from my thoughts. 1 put the 
case merely for the purpose of shewing, that if such a transaction had 
taken place in the ordinary intercourse of life, the words would have 
been interpreted, not literally, but figuratively. The figurative inter- 
pretation is that which would naturally have suggested itself. 

Yes, it may be said, but this was not a transaction in the ordinary 
intercourse of life. The Son of God was performing one of the most 
solemn acts of his ministry ; he was instituting a rite which was to be 
observed for ever in his church, as the appointed means of union 
between himself and all true believers. He meant his disciples to un- 
derstand him literally ; and they would find no difficulty in so under- 
standing him; because, having been accustomed to see him work the 
most stupendous miracles, they would conclude that this was an ad- 
ditional exercise of his supernatural power, and that the bread was 
actually changed into his body. Let me observe that there is a 
begging of the question in this argument. It is assumed that the 
disciples understood the words, this is my body, literally, and thence 
inferred, in direct opposition to the testimony of their senses, that a 
miracle had been wrought. 

Let us consider some of the instances of the exercise of miraculous 
power recorded in scripture, as they are cursorily noticed by Dr. W. 
(p. 205.) A withered limb is restored to vigour; a dead man is 
restored to life; Jesus walks on the surface of the water; water is 
changed into wine; five thousand men are fed with five loaves and 
two fishes. In all these instances the senses of the disciples were 
cognizant of the miracle ; they saw the limb in its withered and in 
its healthy state; they saw the dead body, and afterwards saw it 
restored to life; they saw Jesus actually walking on the water ; they 
tasted the water and the wine ; they distributed the loaves and fishes, 
and heard the five thousand men declare that their hunger was 
appeased. But in the instance before us, though they saw, they 
touched, they tasted, that which Christ offered to them, as far as their 
senses gave them information, it was still bread. The apostles, says 
Dr. W., who had seen Christ transubstantiate water into wine, would 
find no difficulty in believing that he could transubstantiate wine into 
blood; certainly not. But might they not reasonably look for the 
same evidence in both cases, that the transubstantiation had actually 
taken place? The same facts produce very different impressions on 
the minds of different persons, Dr. W. refers to the miracle per- 
formed at the marriage in Cana of Galilee in confirmation of the 
doctrine that Christ, in instituting the eucharist, changed the substance 
of the bread and wine into the substance of his body and blood. In 
my Opinion it leads to a directly opposite conclusion. In the one case, 
the water, to the sight and taste, became wine; in the other, the 
bread and wine still to the senses remained bread and wine. When, 
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therefore, the apostles collected from their sight, their touch, their 
taste, that the bread which Christ had taken, and blessed, and broken, 
and offered to them, saying, This is my body, had undergone no 
change, they would conclude at once that he spoke figuratively ; and 
they would be confirmed in their conclusion by the words which he 
added, Do this in remembrance of me, words altogether irrelevant and 
inapplicable, if Christ is corporally present in the eucharist. Let me . 
further ask, whether the words of Christ, if he meant them to be 
literally understood, were not calculated to create surprise in the minds 
of the apostles ?—to give rise to an inquiry, if not addressed directly 
to him, at least among themselves, “ What deep mystery is concealed 
under these expressions? How is it that he calls that which we know 
to have been bread, and which, as our senses inform us, is still bread, 
his body ?”” We know that on other occasions, in which they felt a 
difficulty in comprehending his words,* they questioned one with 
another; yet, on this occasion, one surely fitted to provoke inquiry, 
they made none. This can be accounted for on one supposition only, 
that Christ had previously explained to them the nature of the rite 
which he was about to institute. But is there any trace of such an 
explanation in scripture? Yes, Dr. W. will say, in the conversation 
recorded in John, vi. I remarked in my last letter, that Dr. W. had 
good reason for placing John, vi., in the front of his argument. What 
a pity it is that the unhappy dispute respecting “ communion in both 
kinds” prevented the Council of Trent from authoritatively deciding 
that John, vi., relates to the eucharist, and proves the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in that sacrament! As, however, the council 
has left the question open, I may be permitted to express my assent 
to the former, and my dissent from the latter, of the two propositions. 

In the foregoing observations 1 have spoken only of the bread, but 
they apply equally to the wine. There is, however, with respect to 
the wine, a variation in the words of institution, as recorded, on the 
one hand, by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and on the other by St. 
Luke and St. Paul, which demands a passing notice. According to 
the former, the words used were, This is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment. According to the latter, This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood. It is manifest, says Dr. W., that the latter expression, This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood, is equivalent to This ts my blood. 
(p- 156.) Not surely, according to the literal interpretation of the 
words. Here was an admirable opportunity for Dr. W. to apply his 
hermeneutical principles, and by them to shew the equivalence of the 
two expressions. Why has he allowed it to pass unimproved ? But, 
according to St. Matthew and St. Mark, Jesus, after he had declared 
that the wine in the cup was his blood of the New ‘Testament, added, 
But I say unto you,t I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 





* Mark, ix. 10; John, iv. 33. 

+t Dr. W. (p. 269) seems to deny the correctness of this inference, because in St. 
Luke the words quoted do not follow, but precede, the words of institution. I say 
seems ; for he adds, that he does not insist upon the circumstance. This very 
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If Christ meant the disciples to understand the words, This is my blood, 
literally, why did he afterwards use the expression, this fruit of the 
vine ?—an expression from which they would naturally infer, that 
what he had himself drunk, and had given them to drink, was wine. 
The use of the expression can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that he meant them to understand him figuratively. 

In his discussion — parallelisms, (p. 177), Dr. W. quotes a passage 
from Mr Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism, in which that learned writer 
says, “ Christ does not more explicitly say of the bread and wine, this is 
my body, and this is my blood, than St. Paul says of the rock, whereof the 
Israelites drank in the wilderness, and the rock was Christ.’ On this 
passage Dr. W. thus comments :—“ Let us take this very text, and 
compare it with the words of institution on one side, and with the first 
verse of St. John on the other, and see which it most resembles—to 
which it is more parallel. I write them thus— 

The word was God. 

The rock was Christ. 

This ts my body. 
Now tell me which have we most right to consider parallel.””. Dr. W. 
then infers, that if parallelism depends only upon similarity of phrase, 
and protestants have a right to interpret the words, This is my body, 
by the help of The rock was Christ, Socinians have an equal right to 
interpret The word «was God by the very same parallelism, and ex- 
plain it by “the Word represented God.’’ ‘This may be a good in- 
ference, on hermeneutical principles ; but on the principles of common 
sense it certainly is not. ‘The rock could not possibly be Christ ; yet 
why might not the Word (the context shews that St. John is speaking 
of a person) be God? The former phrase can only be interpreted 
figuratively ; the latter may be interpreted either literally or figura- 
tively ; and whether the literal or figurative interpretation is to be 
adopted must be determined by the context. This is precisely the 
case with the phrase, This is my body. We must determine its mean- 
ing, not by referring to the doctrine of parallelisms, but by carefully 
considering the circumstances under which it was used, and the con- 
nexion in which it stands with the words which precede and follow it. 

Dr. W. finds a material distinction (p. 180) between the phrase, 
This is my body, and the phrases, The rock was Christ, The ten horns 
are ten kingdoms, &c., by which protestant writers generally illustrate 
it. “Inthe phrase, This is my body, one term is left vague and in- 
definite. Christ does not say bread is my body, but this is my body.” 
The this is nothing but the body and blood ; it represents nothing, it 
means nothing, till identified, at the close of the sentence, with the 
substances named. This is even more marked in the original Greek 
than in our language, because the distinction of genders shews clearly 
that the bread is not indicated, but only a vague something to be de- 
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diserepancy in the order of the narrative furnishes, in my opinion, additional proof 
that the evangelists did not understand the words of institution literally. It shews 
that after, as well as before, the consecration, they considered the contents of the cup 
to be the fruit of the vine. 
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termined by the remainder of the sentence.” So far Dr. W., according 
to whom, This is my body, means, This body is my body, a mode of 
expression which might be used with propriety on the supposition 
that Christ pointed to himself; but can only answer Dr, W.’s purpose 
on the supposition, that in the first member of the sentence Christ 
spoke of the transubstantiated bread, in the second of his body then 
reclining at the table. I must, however, contend that there is no 
vagueness whatever in the word ¢his. Christ manifestly means— This, 
which I have taken, and blessed, and broken, and now give to you, is my 
body ; and what Christ took was bread. If there could be the slightest 
doubt on this point, it must be removed by a reference to the expres- 
sion which St. Luke and St. Paul state Christ to have used when he 
gave the cup— This cup is the New Testament in my blood ; an expres- 
sion, according to Dr. W. himself, equivalent to This is my blood. 1s 
there any vagueness in the words ¢his cup. Then, as to the distinction 
of genders in the original, does Dr. W. mean to affirm that the neuter 
rovro cannot refer to the masculine 6 dprog? If he does, I recom- 
mend to his notice the letter marked No. 2 in the Appendix to Bishop 
Horsley’s Letters in reply to Dr. Priestley. 

I have still one remark to make before I quit the consideration of 
the fifth lecture. In p. 162, Dre W. insinuates that the refusal of 
protestants to receive the doctrine of transubstantiation, because it is 
against the evidence of their senses, originates in the same infidel 
temper which caused Julian the apostate to deny that Christ was God, 
because to the senses he appeared a mere man. Nothing can be more 
uncandid than the insinuation, or more dissimilar than the two cases. 
In that of the doctrine of transubstantiation, both the bread and wine 
on the one hand, and the body and blood of Christ on the other, fall 
within the cognizance of the senses. We refuse, therefore, to receive 
an interpretation of scripture which is at variance with their evidence. 
But in the case of the doctrine of the incarnation, the divine nature is 
not an object of sense; the senses cannot be judges: the assertion 
that it was united to the human in Christ's person does not contradict 
their evidence, and we consequently believe in that union on the au- 
thority of the express declarations of scripture. If Dr. W. had been 
really desirous of urging a case in point, he would have taken that, 
not of Julian, but of the Docetee, who denied the humanity of Christ 
in opposition to the evidence of their senses ; the error, as we contend, 
of the Romanists. 

I proceed to the sixth lecture, in which Dr. W. professes to consider 
the second point at issue between Romanists and protestants respecting 
the words of institution—whether, in order to avoid absurdities or 
falsehoods, or at least great difficulties, we are compelled to adopt the 
figurative interpretation ? He begins with stating that protestants must 
admit the accuracy of the rules which he has adopted and observed 
most scrupulously throughout this investigation: “ that, according to 
those rules, the language used by our Saviour could only have one 
meaning, the literal one—that he says, This is my body; and every 
rule of sound interpretation tells us that he must have meant to say it 
simply and literally ; thet our selection is between belief and disbelief 
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that it is his body; and that we are shut out from all attempts to 
prove that he could not mean to make that literal assertion.” I have 
already stated my opinion to be, that Dr. W.’s rules afford no help 
whatever in determining whether a particular passage is to be under- 
stood literally or figuratively, because the interpretation of each pas- 
sage must rest on its own peculiar circumstances. I have also stated 
my reasons for thinking that Christ’s words must be understood figu- 
ratively ; and one of those reasons is, that a literal interpretation is at 
variance with the evidence of cur senses, But Dr. W. assumes that 
protestants reject the literal interpretation because, in their opinion, it 
involves an impossibility ; and his whole argument in the sixth lecture 
turns on this assumption. It may be that some protestants have so 
expressed themselves. But the real question is, not whether the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation involves an impossibility, but whether Dr.W. 
can produce any instance in which Christ requires us to disbelieve the 
evidence of our senses on a point which falls within their cognizance ; 
and if he cannot, whether we are not warranted in adopting a figu- 
rative interpretation, which is not—rather than a literal interpretation, 
which is—at variance with their evidence. 

Dr. W. quotes, with exultation, a passage from Mr. Faber’s Diffi- 
culties of Romanism, in which that learned writer thus expresses him- 
self :— Our business most plainly is, not to discuss the abstract ab- 
surdity and the imagined contradictoriness of transubstantiation, but 
to inquire, according to the best means we possess, whether it be in- 
deed a doctrine of holy scripture. If sufficient evidence shall deter- 
mine such to be the case, we may be sure that the doctrine is neither 
absurd nor contradictory, I shall ever contend that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, like the doctrine of the Trinity, is a question of 
pure evidence.” Doubtless the question is, whether transubstantiation 
is or is not a doctrine of holy scripture ?—that is, whether the evidence 
in favour of a literal or a figurative interpretation of the words of 
institution preponderates? But do the consequences following from 
a literal interpretation form no part of the evidence? Ithink, for 
reasons which I have already assigned, that the evidence derived 
from the context is decidedly in favour of a figurative interpretation of 
the words ; but I must confess, that my confidence in this conclusion 
is greatly strengthened by the fact, that a literal interpretation contra- 
dicts the evidence of the senses. 

Though, however, Dr. W. denies that the words of institution can, 
according to legitimate hermeneutical principles, receive any other 
than a literal construction, and contends in consequence that he is not 
called upon to inquire whether that interpretation does or does not 
involve a contradiction or an impossibility, yet he generously consents 
to waive this advantage, and to argue the question upon the ground 
taken by his opponents. He says (p. 203) that Bishop Tomline has 
placed it upon its proper basis, by referring the argument to the apos- 
tles, and considering its probable working on their minds ; and he pro- 
ceeds to inquire whether they were likely to reject the literal inter- 
pretation on account of any contradictions, or apparent impossibilities, 
or violation of unalterable laws, involved in it. They were, he says, 
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«¢ illiterate, uneducated, and by no means intellectual men — men 
among whom you would seek in vain for any profound notions on 
the subject of impossibility or contradictoriness, and who would rather 
consider it a contradiction to speak about anything being impossible to 
Omnipotence.”’ Let me here repeat a remark which | have already 
made, that this is not an accurate statement of the point at issue. 
Learned, as well as illiterate men, would consider it a contradiction to 
speak about anything being impossible to Omnipotence; but the 
question is, not whether the apostles deemed it impossible for Christ to 
transubstantiate bread into his body? but whether, when they col- 
lected from the evidence of their senses that what they ate was bread, 
they would conclude that Christ meant them to reject that evidence, 
and to understand the words this is my body literally? All the argu- 
ments adduced by Dr. W. to prove that they would be disposed to 
believe that all things were possible to Christ are nothing to the pur- 
pose. I have already considered what Dr. W. has said on the subject 
of Christ’s miracles. Before he can class transubstantiation among the 
number, he must invent a new definition of the term. 

On what ground do we attach credit to the testimony of the apos- 
tles? We say that they were men of integrity, incapable of deceiving 
others; and of sound understanding, so that they were not likely to 
be themselves deceived. Illiterate they might be, but they were 
capable of reasoning from one fact to another. In all cases when 
Christ wrought a miracle, their senses told them that a miracle had 
been wrought. What then would be their conclusion in the case of 
the institution of the eucharist? ‘That, as their senses advertized them 
of no change in the bread and wine, no change had taken place, no 
miracle had been wrought; and that consequently our blessed Lord 
spoke figuratively. 

Dr. W. proceeds to remark upon the presumption of defining the 
essential properties of matter so nicely as to say that we are at liberty 
to weigh them against a divine declaration. (p. 213.) But we are guilty 
of no such presumption ; we say nothing about the essential properties 
of matter; what we say is, that God having given us our senses, in 
order that by them, under the correction of our reason and experience, 
we may judge of things falling within their cognizance, their evidence 
must be taken into account in judging of the meaning of a divine 
declaration. I enter not into the question, whether a body can be in 
many places at once? whether Leibnitz, as quoted by Dr. W., is right 
or wrong in saying, that “ though the natural order of things requires 
that matter should be definitely circumscribed, yet no absolute neces- 
sity requires it’’? though I would ask what notion have we of a body, 
excepting as matter definitely circumscribed ? These subtlet.es are, 
in my opinion, altogether beside the purpose. Whether we know 
anything about the essential properties of matter or not, the only 
means which God has given us of distinguishing one portion of matter 
from another is by the evidence of our senses; and why are we to set 
that evidence aside in the single case of the eucharist?° But, says 
Dr. W., you do not reject the doctrine of the trinity, though all the 
experience and observation of philosophers must have led them to 
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conclude that the very term triune, or three in one, was opposed to 
natural reasoning. Why, then, do you reject the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ? We ask, in turn, where is the resemblance between the 
two cases? Is the divine nature an object of sense? We find it ex- 
pressly declared in scripture that God is one; we also find the attri- 
butes of divinity ascribed to the Son and to the Holy Spirit; we be- 
lieve the Son and the Holy Ghost to be divine persons, on the same 
authority on which we believe the unity of God—the authority of 
scripture. Here is no question about natural reasoning, or the evi- 
dence of the senses; the divine nature is not an object of sense, nor is 
it directly comprehensible by human reason; we collect the existence 
and attributes of God from his acts and operations; those acts and 
Operations, if performed by man, would be the result of certain quali- 
ties in him ; and we, in consequence, ascribe to the Deity the same 
qualities in an infinite degree, and purified from all imperfection, But 
whether the flesh and blood of Christ are present in the eucharist, is 
a question falling within the cognizance of the senses, and their deter- 
mination is in the negative, 

1 do not feel myself called upon to defend Dr. A. Clarke’s com- 
mentary on the words of consecration of the cup; but from St. Paul's 
account of the institution of the rite* (p. 221), Dr. W. draws two in- 
ferences :—one, that the word rovro is there positively defined to be 
identical with the cdpua, or body ; the other, that the thing broken and 
given could not be bread, because the expression for you, ixép ipor, 
could not be used of it, but only of Christ, who was alone our re- 
demption, ‘The former inference he grounds on an observation of 
Schleusner, that the word «Aaw is never used in the New Testament 
but of bread or food. We have here another instance of the different 
impressions made upon different minds by the same facts. My infer- 
ence is, that the thing broken (rd cAwpevoy) in the second member of 
the sentence, can be nothing but that which Christ broke, éxAage, in 
the first, that is, bread; and the conclusion naturally resulting from 
the construction, in my opinion, is, that St. Paul understood Christ's 
words, rovrdé jou éori ro copa, figuratively. 

Dr. W. concludes his Sixth Lecture with stating three historical 
circumstances which appear to him to confirm the literal interpre- 
tation. ‘The third he thus states :—“ He (Christ) tells his dear friends 
and brethren, that the time is come when he would speak plain and 
‘without parables to them.” Dr. W. refers to John, xvi. 29; but 
Christ’s words are given in ver. 25,+ The disciples are the speakers in 
ver, 29. Dr. W. would have dealt more fairly with his readers if he 
had told them that Christ’s words were spoken after the institution of 
the eucharist ; and that although his disciples, in ver. 29, say, “ Now 
(viv) speakest thou plainly,” his own words, épyerae dpa, in ver. 25, 
have a future signification, and do not mean ts come, but ts coming. 


* “"[naotg by ry vucri y mapedicoro, iXaBev aproy, cai evxaptorioag Exdace’ 
cai elves AaBere, Payere* rovTO prov iori rd compa Td UTip UpoY KwpEVOY' TOUTO 
rouire el¢ tv buy avdpynow.’—1 Cor. xi. 23, 24. 

+ L observe that in my second letter, John, xvi. 28, is printed instead of John, 
xvi. 20. 
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This is evident from the following verse, év éxetyn rip huépa airhoeaOe, 
“In that day ye shall ask.’ Christ is alluding to the interval between 
his resurrection and ascension, which he intended to employ in speak- 
ing to the apostles of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
(Acts, i. 3.) 

' [have no remark to offer on the seventh lecture. 1 am not dis- 
posed to lay great stress on the instances alleged by Dr. A. Clarke, or 
Mr. ‘Townsend, or Dr. Whitby, in illustration of the figurative mean- 
ing of the words of institution; nor am IL competent to determine 
whether there is in the Chaldee-Syriac language any word which 
expresses to mean, signify, or denote; nor whether Dr. Lee or Dr. W. 
has correctly represented the testimony of Barsalibeeus. ‘The seventh 
lecture has, in truth, little bearing on the main question; it is a sort 
of episodical reply to certain statements of Dr. Lee and Mr. Hart- 
well Horne. 

In the eighth lecture, Dr. W. enters upon an examination of two 
texts in St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, in which there are 
allusions to the eucharist. The first is in the tenth chapter, ver. 16 :— 
To mrornpwoy rijc¢ evdoyiag 5 evNoyovper, obyi Kowwrvia Tov aiparog TOU 
Xpiorov éort; rov dprov dv kdoper, ody! Kowwvia Tov awpyarog Tou Xprorou 
éore; On this text Dr. W. observes, that the word cowwrds, the adjec- 
tive corresponding to xowwvia, occurs in ver, 18 —Behold Israel after 
the flesh; are not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar ? 
and adds, that as the word is here applied to a real participation of the 
sacrifices on the altar, it ought to bave a similar power in the other 
(text.) 1 must confess myself at a loss to comprehend the meaning 
of this observation. ‘They who ate of the sacrifices are called par- 
takers of the altar, because by so eating they declared themselves 
fellow-worshippers of that God who appointed the sacrifices ; as they 
who ate of things offered in sacrifice to idols declared themselves 
idolators. But, says Dr. W., the force of this first passage is not so 
great as that of the second. He seems, in fact, anxious to hurry away 
from it. He is fearful, perhaps, lest his readers should turn to the Tes- 
tament, and proceed from the verse quoted to that which immediately 
follows—“ For we being many are one bread and one body; for we 
are all partakers of that one bread,’’ and should thence infer that the 
bread still remained after the words of consecration. 

The second passage is in the eleventh chapter, ver. 27 :—"Qore d¢ 
av éo0in rov aprov rovroy, i) rivyn rd Torhpwov Tov Xporov avatiws, évoxog 
éorat TOU Gwuaroc Kal Tov aiparog Tov Xpiorov. Aoxpalérw ce 4vOpwroc 
éavrov, Kai ovrwe ék Tov dprov éoOérw, Kai Ex Tov noTnpiov muérw. ‘O yap 
éobiwy kai rivwy dvatiwc, Kpipa éaur@ éobier Kal rivet, pi) draxpivwy To oop 
rov Kupiov. On this passage Dr. W. remarks, that only one expression 
parallel to évoxoc TOU cwparog Kal Tov aiparos Tov Xpiorod, is to be found 
in the New ‘Testament—viz., in James, ii. ]0, where whoever of- 
fendeth against one commandment is said to be guilty of all—that is, 
according to Dr. W., offends against all God's commandments. The 
unworthy communicant, therefore, offends against the body and blood 
of Christ ; an interpretation which Dr. W. further illustrates by the 
Latin reus majestatis—that is, ese magistatis—guiity of an outrage 
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against majesty; and he thence infers, that to be guilty of Christ's 
body and blood signifies committing an injury against those com- 
ponent parts of his sacred person. 

He then proceeds to inquire, whether such an expression could have 
been applied to the crime committed by an unworthy participation of 
symbols of Christ. He answers the inquiry in the negative; first, 
because a personal offence to the body of Christ is the highest out- 
rage or sin that can be even imagined. Could, then, he asks, a dis- 
respectful or unworthy approach to a morsel of bread, symbolical of 
him, be characterized as equal to it, and be designated by a name 
positively describing it? I answer, without hesitation, yes. If Christ 
appointed the bread and wine to be the symbols of’ his body and 
blood in the most solemn act of religious w orship which he enjoined 
his followers to perform, an irreverent and unworthy participation in 
those symbols is a heinous offence against his authority, and may, 
with propriety, be termed an outrage against the body and blood of 
which they are symbols, An indignity offered to the representative 
of a monarch is always treated as an indignity offered to the monarch 
himself. Let me further observe, that when St. James said, “ that 
whoever offended against one commandment was guilty of all,” he did 
not mean that the offender actually violated all the commandments, 
but that he insulted the authority by which they were all enacted. 
So, any offence against the symbols of Christ’s body is an offence 
against the authority of Christ who appointed those symbols. 

Secondly, says Dr. W., “ this point may be verified by an ex- 
ample: although the defacing the king’s coin be considered as an 
offence against the king, and I believe ‘teosnniabie »—yet who would 
venture to call it an offence against his person or his body, or to rank 
it with an actual assault committed to injure him?” I answer, that 
the law, by making it treasonable, puts it on the same footing as an 
offence against his person. And does it, L would ask, make no dif- 
ference between the two cases, that, according tothe protestant doc- 
trine, the bread and wine are the divinely-appointed symbols of Christ’s 
flesh and blood? But not content with an example, Dr. W. resorts 
also to an illustration, and selects for that purpose an_ historical anec- 
dote. When the Arians disfigured the statues of Constantine, and his 
courtiers, to rouse his indignation, said, “ See how your face is dis- 
figured ;"’ the emperor, passing his hand quietly over his face, re- 
plied, * 1 do not feel anything.”” Is Dr. W. serious in producing this 
anecdote? Does he mean us to infer from it, that Christ would treat 
with similar indifference an indignity offered to the symbols of his 
body and blood? Is no distinction to be made between an insult 
offered to the image of an earthly monarch, and the profanation of 
that solemn religious rite by which the passion of the Son of God is 

be commemorated till his coming? Perhaps, however, Dr. W.’s 
only object in this irreverent comparison is to shew his contempt for 
the protestant doctrine. 

But, thirdly, says Dr. W., if we suppose the body and blood of 
Christ to be absent, to describe the abuse of the institution as an 
offence against the body and blood is to diminish, rather than to 
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aggravate it. St. Paul would have placed it in a more striking light, 
by describing it as an offence against the mercy or dignity of Christ. 
This is at best nothing more than Dr. W.’s opinion. But I must ob- 
serve, that in his anxiety to add to the number of his arguments, he 
forgets to inquire whether they are in perfect accordance with each 
other. His first argument was, that the expression guilty of the body 
and blood of Christ, was too strong to be applied to an unworthy par- 
ticipation of symbols of Christ. He now contends that it is rather 
a diminution than an aggravation of the offence. 

In fine, Dr. W. says, that “ plain and simple reason seems to tell 
us that the presence of Christ’s body is necessary for an offence com- 
mitted against it.’’ This is easily said; and it is as easily replied, 
that an offence against the appointed symbols of Christ’s body and 
blood may, in perfect consistency with the dictates of plain and simple 
reason, be termed an offence against his body and blood. 

Dr. W. proceeds to shew how beautifully the literal exposition of 
St. Paul’s words harmonizes with the (Roman) catholic interpretation 
of John, vi., of the words of institution, and of 1 Cor. x. 16, and con- 
trasts the unity which the (Roman) catholia belief bestows on this 
variety of passages with what he is pleased to call the fragmentary 
form given to them by the protestant interpretation. This ground 
has already been trodden, and I shall not again go over it. But 
there is, in p. 269, a remark on the protestant objections to the Ro- 
man-catholic doctrine of the eucharist which demands notice. “ ‘They 
are,’ says Dr. W., “taken from scattered reflections; they consist in 
weighing a chance expression against the overpowering collection of 
evidence derived from so many contexts.’ So far is this remark from 
being just, that, on the contrary, our complaint against the Roman- 
catholics is, that, confining themselves to the mere words, they neg- 
lect the circumstances in which the words were used. -Let me take, 
as an instance, the passage which has just occupied our attention. 
What is the offence with which St. Paul charges the Corinthians ? 
That when they met for the professed purpose of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper, they were guilty of intemperate excess; they acted 
as if they met only for the purpose of gratifying their appetites, of 

satisfying their hunger and thirst. Now, is it possible, | would ask, 
that they should have exposed themselves to this charge if they had 
been believers in the doctrine of transubstantiation,—that they should 
have entertained the horrible thought of satisfying their hunger with 
the flesh, or their thirst with the blood, of Christ? Or, if such had 
been their horrible impiety, that St. Paul would have concluded his 
animadversions upon it with words like these—“ If any man hunger, 
let him eat at home, that ye come not together unto condemnation.” 
Their offence was, that they did not discern the Lord’s body—did 
not distinguish between common bread and that which was the con- 
secrated symbol of Christ’s body; thus dishonouring him by their 
irreverent participation of his appointed symbol. The words guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord, when considered in connexion with 
the circumstances in which St. Paul’s reproof originated, lend no sup- 
port whatever to the doctrine of the corporal presence of Christ 
the eucharist. 
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Bishop Tomline and Mr. Faber have contended, from St. Paul’s 
words— MW hosoever shall eat this bread unworthily’’—that no transub- 
stantiation of the elements could have taken place; the bread was 
still bread. Dr. W. replies, “ that this is the mode of arguing used 
by the Socinians, in opposition to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. 
They select the words, “ The Father is greater than J,” or the ac- 
knowledgment that the day of judgment is unknown to the Son of 
man, and maintain that these texts are incompatible with equality 
between Christ and God.” But the cases are not similar ; the Socinian 
rests his whole cause upon these texts, and wishes to make all the other 
declarations of scripture bend to them. But do protestants rest their 
figurative interpretation on this text of St. Paul? No; they assert 
that all the circumstances connected with the institution of the rite 
lead to the conclusion that the words, this is my body, must be under- 
stood figuratively, and produce the words of St. Paul in confirmation 
of their interpretation. But, adds Dr. W., we (Roman) catholics, 
who believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation, call the sacred ele- 
ments by the names of their appearances after their consecration.* 
Why might not St. Paul do the same? There would be more 
force in the argument if we inferred from this ‘single expression 
that St. Paul did not believe in transubstantiation; but our con- 
clusion is deduced from the whole context. Dr, W. lays stress on 
what he terms the emphatic pronoun, this. St. Paul says, this bread ; 
meaning, clearly, this bread which has become the consecrated sym- 
bol of Christ’s body, as contradistinguished from common bread. 

Dr. W. further refers to the account of the miracle wrought upon 
the blind man in John, ix., and finds it written in ver. 17, after the 
miracle had been wrought, “ They say unto the d/ind man again.” 
What, he asks, would you think of a reasoner who should contend 
from these words, that the man was still blind? Meaning us to con- 
clude, that he who infers from St. Paul’s expression ¢his bread, that no 
transubstantiation had taken place, is guilty of an equal absurdity. 
We will assent to the conclusion, if Dr. W. will furnish us with the 
same evidence of a transubstantiation of the elements in the eu- 
charist which the pharisees had of the blind man’s restoration to 
sight. ‘They had seen him blind; they now see his eyes open. We 
see the bread both before and after consecration ; but we see no change. 
Dr. W. must have been sadly at a loss when he resorted to this and 
to the preceding argument. 

Dr. W. concludes, as he began, with a display of his skill in the 
arts of controversy. In order to leave upon the minds of his readers as 
unfavourable an impression as possible of the protestant doctrine of 
the eucharist, he produces Eichhorn’s explanation of the eucharistical 
formulee on hermeneutical principles. It is as absurd and extravagant 
as Dr. W. could wish; but it is not without instruction. Dr. W. 











* Dr. W. assigns a singular reason for this. “ It is natural to call by this name 
(bread) the sacred gift, both from its appearance and its properties.” Retaining, 
therefore, the appearance and properties of bread, it nevertheless ceases to be bread. 


The doctrine of transubstantiation has its peculiar metaphysical, as well as herme- 
neutical, principles. 
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may himself profit by it; for it shews that hermeneutical principles 
only serve to lead us astray, when the application of them is not di- 
rected by good common sense. But what are we to think of Dr. W.’s 
fairness in producing Kichhorn’s explanation as a proof of the extreme 
difficulties under which protestants labour to construct a figurative 
reasoning for the eucharistic formule ? We feel no such difficulty. 
We say that this is my body means, this bread is the symbol of my body. 
Dr. W. says that it means either this vague something is my body, or, 
this body is my body. Which of the meanings most approves itself 
to plain and simple reason, the reader must determine. 

| have now arrived at the end of Dr. W.’s volume. It exhibits 
much learning and much controversial dexterity ; but the talent most 
eminently displayed in it is that of mystification. His arguments, 
when viewed from a distance, through the haze of hermeneutical prin- 
ciples and oriental learning in which he has enveloped them, appear 
to be of formidable dimensions and strength ; on a nearer approach, 
we discover their weakness and insignificance. 

Y ours, PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


Tuk following is a series of extracts from different sources, intended 
to illustrate the history of the disposal of church preferment in this 
country, from the Reformation to the present time. ‘They are simply 
strung together, without note or comment; but they sufficiently tell 
their own tale. ‘They prove that the nomination to ecclesiastical 
offices by the minister of the day, is “an usurpation on the part of 
ministers, and that of comparatively recent growth ;” that “from the 
period of the Reformation until toward the middle of the last century, 
the king read/y, as well as nominally, appointed to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment,” and that, in the discharge of this sacred trust, “ the spiritual 
heads of the church were habitually consulted, on all important 
appointments.” Beginning with the new foundation of the metropo- 
litan church of Canterbury, under its first protestant archbishop, the 
following extracts shew the influence which the archbishop was uni- 
formly called upon to exert, as primate of all England and metropoli- 
tan, as the head, and representative, and spokesman, of his brethren, 
the bishops of England, and first counsellor, in spiritual matters, of 
the king, in his sacred office of “ Defender of the Faith, and in earth, 
. under Christ, of the church of England and Ireland the supreme 
head.” It is indeed no more than we should antecedently expect, 
should we find that the spiritual heads of the church have had, from 
time to time, to maintain a struggle against opposing influences ; and 
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that, in some instances, personal favour or political interest succeeded 
in thwarting their efforts.* Notwithstanding all this, the assertion 
will be found true, that, “although occasionally he may have been 
importuned by ministers” and court favourites, “ and the influence of 
archbishops have been” impeded, still the king did really appoint, and 
“‘ the bishops were habitually consulted.” As we follow the series on- 
wards, we shall trace the progress of corruption; till, “in our own 
times, the nomination gradually passed from the king to his ministers ; 
yet even then,’ it is well known, “as late as in the administration of 
the Duke of Wellington, the opinion of the bishops was still requested. 
Is this customary law still observed? If not, it is for the church to 
look to it that she be not corrupted.” 

The extracts now forwarded extend through the reigns of the 
sovereigns of the house of ‘Tudor. With particular reference to this 
first portion of the history, it may be well permitted, in few words, to 
call the reader’s attention to the following points :—(1) ‘The entire re- 
cognition, in those days, of the nomination to bishoprics, and other high 
dignities i in the church, being with the king, implied, perhaps most 
otrikingly because most incidentally, in the thankfulness to Him who 
hath the hearts of kings in his rule and governance, which bishops of 
the church will be found to express when they hear of an appointment 
which promises well for the church.—(2) The uniform consultation of 
the archbishop in the disposal of those preferments. I should rather 
have said, the uniform recommendation of persons to the crown by the 
archbishop, as soon as any office fell vacant, or generally in the 
prospect of vacancies. The archbishops of those days speak of 
“making a bill’ of persons qualified for promotion, and of the sta- 
tions in which they would wish to see them placed, as though the 
matter were entirely submitted to their disposal, and it were quite 
understood and taken for granted as the established system. In some 


cases, we find the archbishop called upon for his recommendation ; in 


others, he seems to volunteer his “ bill,’ as though his sovereign looked 


to him for such assistance in the execution of his arduous and respon- 
sible office. He writes, indeed, to the secretary,—the secretary being, 
by his official situation, the person through whom the correspondence 
with the sovereign was carried on. For long after this, it will be re- 
membered, as Clarendon observes, speaking of the next century, that 
the secretaries of state “ were not, in those days, officers of that mag- 
nitude they have been since, being only to make despatches upon the 


* Our first protestant archbishops, for instance, when a see was reported to them 
to be vacant, had, unhappily, in the first place, to petition, in many cases repeatedly, 
that it might be immediately filled up, and its revenues not left a prey to hungry 
courtiers , and then to press the appointment of persons whe would be fathers and 
pastors of the church, not hireling robbers of its patrimony, or betrayers of its 
sacred deposit; neither papists, on the one hand, which was the first danger which beset 
it, nor puritans on the other, which was the next, and which was the more imminent 
in that the principal court favourites [ Leicester especially] were the patrons of that 
party, and those whom they would have elevated on every vacancy were, on principle 
not unwilling to see the church despoiled of that, in their view, superfluous wealth, 
the alienation of which was made the condition of their promotion in a way which, 
in these days, would be looked upon as gross simony. 
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conclusion of councils, not to govern or preside in those councils,” 
(3) In the working of this system, the reader can scarcely fail to be 
struck with the long deliberation which was had in the selection of 
persons for vacant offices, and the care which was taken that each 
should be placed in the situation for which his peculiar character and 
talents seemed best to qualify. (4) Still further, men were really 
then sought out and called to responsible places of dignity, The 
records of those times supply many cases in which the “ Nolo episco- 
pari’ was evidently most heartfelt and sincere, though not always 
equally successful with the instance which meets us in the first of the 
following extracts. 

To those who are at all acquainted with the records of the English 
church, the names of certain persons whom we find severally recom- 
mended and opposed by its early protestant archbishops will be sufficient 
evidence of the inestimable value of the system which was then pur- 
sued. Looking back to those “ ¢urning points,” as they have been called, 
which we “ may, from time to time, mark out in the annals of the 
church, with more certainty, perhaps, than in those of the world,’ — 
“points in which everything seems to depend on some one critical 
event or coincidence, at the time possibly quite unobserved,” *—the 
true son of the church of England will, perhaps, in more than one 
very remarkable instance, feel as though he could trace the hand of a 
gracious Providence in the influence which the highest spiritual ruler 
of that branch of the catholic church which has been established in 
this land was, if not called upon, at least permitted, to exercise, in the 
disposal of its important posts. In our retrospect on such times, on 
which it is, indeed, “ awful, yet encouraging, to look back, after the lapse 
of ages and generations, and to observe the whole course of things 
tending some evil way, up to the very instant when it pleased God in 
his mercy to interfere, and, by methods of which we can now see 
more than contemporaries could, to rescue, it may be, not only that 
generation, but succeeding times also, and, among the rest, ourselves 
and our children, from some form of apostacy or deadly heresy,” we 
shall find our eyes fixed, in several important instances, upon the spi- 
ritual ruler of the English church, exerting this influence with his 
sovereign, or bearing by his unyielding, though ineffectual, opposition, 
and the danger or disgrace which he has incurred for it at the hand 
of political power, a witness which will sooner or later, in some “ days 
of” like “ trouble, and rebuke, and blasphemy,” be assuredly brought 
to light. 


Henry VIII. (Arcusisnop Cranmer.)—Letter to Crumwell, Nov.29, 1539. 
“‘ My very singular good lord, after my most hearty commendations, these 
shall be to advertize your lordship that I have received your letters, dated the 
27th day of November, and therewith a bill concerning the device for the new 
establishment to be made in the metropolitan church of Canterbury, by 
which vour lordship requireth mine advice thereupon by writing, for our mu- 
tual consents. 

“Surely, my lord, as touching the book drawn, and order of the same, 
I think that it will be a very substantial and godly foundation.... .. 


* Keble’s Preface to Hooker, p. li. 


Vou. XI,—Freb. 1837. 
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“ Now concerning the dean, and other to be elected into the college, I shall 
make a pity of all them that I can hear of in Oxford, Cambridge, or else- 
where meet to be put into the said college, after my judgment ; and then of the 
whole number the King’s Highness may choose the most excellent ; assuring you, 
my lord, that I know of no man in England more meet for the dean’s room 
than Dr. Crome, who by his sincere learning, godly conversation, and good 
example of living, with his great soberness, hath done unto the King’s Ma- 
jesty as good service, I dare say, as any priest in England; and yet his Grace 
daily remembereth all other that do him service, this man only except...... 
Wherefore if it would please his Majesty to put him in the dean’s room, I do 
not doubt but that he would shew light to all the deans and masters of col- 
leges in this realm.... And thus, my lord, you have my final advice con- 
cerning the premises, which I refer unto the King’s Grace’s judgment.”*.... 
Burnet, iii. 65; Jenkyns, i., Letter, ccliv. 

1540. (Dec. 29.)—We find ‘‘ Thomas Thirlby consecrated the first bishop of 
Westminster.” The Archbishop had become “ acquainted with him, and liked 
his learning and his qualities so well, that he became his good lord towards the 
King’s Majesty....So that he grew in the King’s favour by the means of the 
Archbishop, who had a very extraordinary love for him....And we may con- 
clude it was by Ais means that, after the dissolution of the bishopric of West- 
minster, he was preferred to Norwich, in the year 1550.”-—Strype’s Cran- 
mer, p. 90. 

Evwarp VI. (Arcusisnop CranmerR.)—* There were certain bishoprics in 
Ireland, about this time, (1552,) vacant. And it was thought convenient to 
have them filled by divines out of England. In the month of August, the 
Archbishop was consulted with for this; that so, by the influence of very wise 
and learned men and good preachers, the gospel might be the better propa- 
gated in that dark region. But because it was foreseen to be difficult to pro- 
cure any Englishmen, so endowed, to go over thither, therefore Secretary 
Cecil, being then with the King in his progress, sent a letter to the archbishop, 
at Croydon, to nominate some worthy persons for those preferments, and whom 
he thought would be willing to undertake them. He returned him the names 
of four—viz., Mr. Whitehead, of Hadley, Mr. Turner, of Canterbury, Sir 
Thomas Rosse, and Sir Robert Wisdome, “which,” he says,t “ being ordi- 
narily called, I think, for conscience’ sake, will not refuse to bestow the talent 


a a _-_-—---—-- 


* Dr. Wotton, who was chosen, was at this time Commissary of the Faculties to 
the Archbishop. He is thus mentioned by Strype :--“ This year [1538], October 
6th, I meet with a commission, ad facultates, granted from the Archbishop to a famous 
man, Nicholas Wotton, L.L.D., a man of great learning, and made use of by the 
King afterwards, in divers embassies, and a privy counsellor to King Henry, and his 
three children, successively princes of the realm. So that Cranmer took notice of 
the merits of this man, who was so much made use of afterwards in the church and 
state, and was of that great esteem and reputation that he was thought on, in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, for Archbishop of Canterbury.”—Strype’s 
Cranmer, pp. 71—2. 

He had, it appears, been designed for a bishopric ; but, “ being informed of an in- 
tention to advance him to the mitre, he wrote to Dr. Bellasis, Nov. 11th, 1539, re- 
questing him ‘ for the passion of God to convey that bishopric from him. So I might,’ 
adds he, ‘ avoid it, without displeasure, I would surely never meddle withit. There 
be enough that be meet for it, and will not refuse it. I cannot marvel enough, cur 
obtrudatur non cupienti, immo ne idoneo quidem. My mind is as troubled as my 
writing is Yours, to his little power, Nicholas Wotton. Add whatsoever 
you will more to it, if you add not Bishop.’ —Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 142. 

Refusing the bishopric, he was, it would appear, prevailed upon to accept the 
deanery of Canterbury, and accordingly, his name was inserted in the charter of in- 
corporstion, granted April Sth, 1542. 


+ Ina letter, dated August 25th, 1552. 
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committed unto them, wheresoever it shall please the King’s Majesty to ap- 
point them. Among whom I take Mr. Whitehead, for his good knowledge, 
special honesty, fervent zeal, and politick wisdom, to be most meete. And 
next him, Mr. Turner who...... .. There is also one Mr. Whitacre [lege, 
Goodacre], a man both wise and well learned, chaplain to the Bishop of Win- 
chester [Poynet], very meet for that office, if he might be persuaded to take 
it upon him.” 

“In fine, Turner was the man concluded upon by the King, for the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh ; Whitehead either being not overcome to accept it, or 
otherwise designed.” [Turner, however, it appears, at last managed to decline 
the intended honour.) So that, at last, this charge fell upon Hugh Goodacre, 
the last man, as it seems, nominated by the archbishop, whom he termed a wise 
and learned man.—Sérype, p. 273—278. Appendix, No. lxv., Cranmer—Jenkyns, 
letter cclxxxviil. 

‘“‘T have thought fit,” says Strype, “to give this account of these men, 
that we may perceive hence the good judgment of our archbishop, in pro- 
pounding them for those Irish preferments; so fit and well qualified for 
them, as in other respects of prudence and learning, so especially for their 
tried zeal and boldness in preaching the gospel,” &c.—Strype, p. 277. 

“ The King, in the summer of this year (1552), as was hinted before, went a 
progress, accompanied by the Duke of Northumberland; brought about, pro- 
bably, by him, to get more into the King’s affections, and to have his own 
designs the better to take effect, and with the less opposition and control; and 
possibly that the King might be the further off from the Archbishop to con- 
sult withal.”.... 

“While the King was thus abroad, and the Archbishop absent, unworthy or 
disaffected men were in a fairer probability of getting promotions in the church, 
while he was not at hand, for fo nominate fit men to the King, and to advise him 
in bestowing the vacant dignities and benefices. The Archbishop knew very well 
how much learning and sobriety contributed towards the bringing the nation 
out of popery, and that nothing tended so effectually to continue it as the 
contrary. This matter the Archbishop seemed to have discoursed at large 
with Secretary Cecil, at parting; who therefore, by a letter sent to the said 
Archbishop, then at his house at Ford, desired him to send him up a catalogue 
of learned men, and such as he esteemed fit for places of preferment in the church 
and university: that so, as any place fell in the King’s gift, the said secretary 
might be ready, at the least warning, to recommend fitting and worthy men 
to supply such vacancies, and to prevent any motion that might be made by any 
courtiers or Simonists, for ignorant persons, or corrupt in religion. In answer 
to which letter, the Archbishop wrote him word, that he would send him his 
mind in that matter with as much expedition as he could. And undoubtedly 
we should have seen the good effects of this afterwards in the church, had 
not the untimely death of that admirable prince, that followed not long after, 
prevented these good designs.””—Strype’s Cranmer, pp. 283—4. 

“In the month of November [1552], Grindal was nominated for a bishopric 
in the north. ... Of this, his designed preferment, Bishop Ridley was very glad, 

, giving God hearty thanks, as he said in a letter to certain of his friends at court 
—viz., Sir John Gate, vice chamberlain, and Sir Wm. Cecil, secretary—that it 
had pleased Him to move the heart of the King’s Majesty to choose such a man 
of such godly qualities into such a room. But being desirous to bestow the 
prebend that would be vacant upon Grindal’s remove, and to fix some worthy 
person therein himself, fearing lest some courtier might obtain it of the King 
for some uuworthy or unfit person, the said Bishop addressed for that pur- 
pose a letter to the same Sir J. Gate and Sir Wm. Cecil, men of great interest 
with the King........ beseeching them, therefore, for God’s sake, to be so 
good unto the see of London, which, as he said, was the spectacle of all Eng- 
land, as to be petitioners for him in God’s cause, unto the King, ‘ That seeing 
his Highness did perceive that he did so well bestow the prebend which 
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Mr. Grindal had of his collation, that it would please him, of his gracious 
clemency, to grant him the collation of the same again; that he might there- 
with call some other like learned man, whom hereafter, by God's grace, his 
Highness might think fit likewise to promote, as Mr. Grindal then was. If 
they desired to know unto whom he would that dignity of his church, called the 
chauntership, should be given, he told them, unto any one of these following per- 
sons :~--Mr. Bradford, Mr. Sampson, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Grimold, Dr. Samuel 
Ridley, all preachers. And to conclude, he prayed them to be suitors to the 
King for him—nay, not for him, but for God’s word’s sake—that the said col- 
lation might be given unto him for one, or any of these; and he would surely 
praise God in them.”—Strype’s Grindal, i. 2, p. 7, 8. 

Queen Evizanetus. (ArcHBIsHoPp PARKER.) —1559. The Archbishop being 
consecrated and enstated in his metropolitical see, the next care was to fill the 
church with other worthy bishops where the sees were vacant. Strype then 
enumerates the persons consecrated or confirmed in bishopricks, and adds— 
“These were men truly worthy of their episcopal dignity, being all endued 
with learning and piety, and that had been exiles and confessors for the true 
religion: those qualifications being chiefly regarded in this choice rather than 
either high birth, wealth, or other worldly considerations. And if Erasmus 
had sometime took occasion to praise England in making choice of their 
bishops for gravity and learning, whereas other countries chose them more for 
birth and politick respects of worldly affairs, this commendation was now more 
signally due to the present English government. They were all likewise ex- 
cellent and constant preachers of God’s word. To these bishops thus made 
let me add one dean, and he an eminent one, now restored, namely, Dr. May. 

. « » This Dean May was nominated and elected for the metropolitan see 
of York, but died before his consecration.” 

1567.—‘* The archbishopric of Armagh in Ireland, the chief and highest 
spiritual dignity in that kingdom, was now void. Upon the sending of a fit 
man to fill that see, the well-being of religion there did mainly consist. Great 
friends and interest were made by some to obtain this high spiritual dignity. 
Among the rest was Mr. Dorril, one, I think, of the prebend of Canterbury, 
but corrupt in religion. . . . . A certain Irish scholar, but a hearty friend to 
religion, and zealous towards his country, dreading Dorril’s coming into Ire- 
land in the quality of primate there, applied himself to our Bishop [Grindal of 
London] to put a stay, if possible, to it; who forthwith writes a letter to the 
secretary (Nov. 19), and makes this Irishman the bearer. Therein he shewed 
the secretary that the bringer had made suit to him against the foresaid man, 
and that it was his opinion he would hinder the course of religion in that 
country. And the Bishop added, that he was himself of the same opinion. 

. « « The Bishop proceeded to give his advice in this spiritual matter—viz., 
that he, the secretary, would be the means that some learned man, of grave 
and godly disposition, might be put there, who, by doctrine and good example, 
might win people to Christ. He recommended one person as well qualified, 
whom he had once before recommended—viz., Dr. Spenser, parson of Hadley ; 
but that, if it pleased the Queen, the Archbishop might be sent to, to BILL three 
or four grave men, out of which she might take her choice. Adding withal this 
seasonable caution, that the men that sued for bishoprics did in that declare 
themselyes unfit for the room.”—Sérype’s Grindal, p. 120. 

“The archbishoprick of York had now lain vacant ever since June, 1568. 
For this high promotion much interest was made; and among the rest, the 
Lord Henry Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, aspired to it. A person 
he was of good learning, great parts, and as great conceit of himself, and 
withal very active, but popish. This man, therefore, being waved, Grindal, a 
northern man by birth, stood fairest for York ; and in the latter end of this 
vear was designed for it, by favour of Secretary Cecyl, and the approbation of 
Parker the archbishop, who was consulted about it, and signified that he liked well 
of his removal ; for he reckoned him not resolute and severe enough for the 
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government of London, since many of the ministers and people thereof (not- 
withstanding all his pains) still leaned much to their former prejudices against 
the ecclesiastical constitution, But withal he told the secretary, that my Lord 
of London would be very fit for York; who were, as he styled them, a heady 
and stout people; witty, but yet able to be dealt with by good governance, 
as long as laws could be executed and men backed.”—Séirype’s Grindal, 
». 157, 8. 
a? When the see (1568) lay destitute of a pastor, (vid. sup.) Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, the dean, sensible of the great need that northern diocese and province 
stood of a fit person for that weighty and difficult charge, sent a letter to 
Cecyl, the secretary, expressive of the same, suggesting withal what qualifi- 
cations he that was to be sent among them ought to have—viz., ‘That he 
should be a teacher, because the country was ignorant; a virtueus and godly 
man, because the country was given to sift such a man’s life; a stout and 
courageous man in God’s cause, because the country otherwise would abuse 
him; and yet a sober and discreet man, lest too much rigorousness should 
harden the hearts of some that by fair means might be mollified,’ &c. And 
such a bishop, likewise, as was both learned himself and also loved learning, 
that that rude and blind country might be furnished with. learned preachers. 
And all these excellent qualities he reckoned centered in Grindal; for, as he 
added, such a man was the Bishop of London known to be; and therefore he 
wished that London were translated to York.”"—Sérype’s Grindal Epistle Ded., 
», ili. 
: 1568.—Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, deceased this year, Aug. 13, whereof 
Dr. Overton, of that church, had given notice to the secretary the next day ; 
and withal mentioned Day, Provost of Eton, as a good man to succeed, both in 
regard of his learning and piety: and three or four days after the archbishop 
suggested to him, that when it was the Queen’s pleasure to appoint another 
bishop there, that she would remember her chaplain, Mr. Curteis, giving him 
the character of an honest, learned man ; that he was of age competent; and, 
among other qualifications, he added, that he was poor, and wanted living. 
But he trusted that he would supply the office to God’s honour and the Queen’s 
contentation. And as the Archbishop recommended one, so he endeavoured to 
prevent another, namely, Cherry, Bishop of Gloucester, whose unsound princi- 
ples were well known both to the Archbishop and the rest of the bishops. 
The person the Archbishop named succeeded, but it was almost two years after 
this vacancy. 

1569.—There were now some sees vacant, three at least, York, Chichester, 
and Oxon; which, having remained so for some time, the Queen intended now 
in June, before her progress, to fill. This, when the secretary wrote him word 
of to Croydon, where his grace now was, he was glad to hear; for he liked not 
to have the bishopricks empty : knowing the inconveniences that were apt to 
accrue to a diocese sede vacante, both as to the revenues, which were then espe- 
cially made a prey of, and to the inferior clergy too, for want of a careful in- 
spector into their doctrine and manners; and being not ignorant what advan- 
tages the secret popish missionaries might have upon the flock, being without 
a shepherd. Therefore he told the secretary, ‘ That, in his opinion, the Queen 
had done graciously to purpose to furnish the piaces then vacant of watchmen, 
the times, as he said, being then dangerous, and requiring prudent, speedy, 
and vigilant foresight.” This, indeed, the Queen was sensible of, and there- 
fore, before she filled these vacancies, did use to consult with the Archbishop, and 
take his judgment. The secretary, as from the Queen, had felt him as to his 
opinion for the removal of Grindal, of London, to York, and who was fittest 
to succeed in that see of London. Among others, Aylmer and Curteis were 
much talked of, The secretary desired the Archbishop’s thoughts of these men. 
To whom he returned this answer—That once he had at Hampton Court, 
when the Queen was there, told the Earl of Leicester, at his request, whom he 
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judged fit to occupy the vacant sees ; wherein he “ tituled to him his fantasie,”’ 
as the Archbishop expressed himself. He then mentioned, among others, 
Aylmer for London ; but doubting withal how he would be accepted of by the 
Queen, being no more then but Archdeacon of Lincoln, (though famous for 
his being tutor to the Lady Jane,) and so he past him then over. 

But when the secretary had now again brought up his name, he was glad of 
it, knowing Aylmer’s learning and thorough-paced obedience to the discipline 
of the church, and therefore was very willing that he should succeed Grindal, 
now in nomination for the see of York. The Archbishop therefore gave the 
secretary this character of him,—that he thought, certainly, that the Queen’s 
highness should have a good, fast, earnest servitor at London, of him, and he 
doubted not fit for that busy governance ; especially as these times be, said 
he, when papists, the Queen’s mortal enemies, pretend what they will, (of 
duty, love, and loyalty,) have gotten such courage. And as to my Lord of 
London, he thought him as fit for York. . . . . There were, it seems, some 
frivolous objections made by some of the courtiers against these men to the 
Queen; to which the Archbishop gave this general answer—‘ That if the 
Queen’s highness and her realms will be served, she must bear with some 
manners of men.” . . . . He forbore to give his judgment of the rest of the 
persons that were mentioned by the secretary, and whom he himself had, it 
seems, recommended before for the vacant sees : saying, it would be too long to 
discourse particularly the cause of his judgment towards them, but, generally, 
that he thought them meet in such considerations as moved him; but he left 
all to her majesty, according as she should allow in them all. But particu- 
larly as to Curteis, who was the Queen’s chaplain, and a noted preacher ; for 
whose advancement to York there were some endeavours at court, and for the 
keeping Grindal still at London; a thing the Archbishop inwardly, perhaps, 
liked not of, being desirous of his removal from London, though he thought 
convenient not openly so to declare himself; therefore he told the secretary 
concerning Curteis, that he might do better to be nigher, to serve the court, 
than, as yet, to be removed far... . 

But to return to the thread of our history, the conclusion this came to was, 
that Grindal was removed, though not before the next year, to York, and 
Curteis made Bishop of Chichester; and Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, suc- 
ceeded Grindal in London. And Aylmer, missing all, must be contented to stay 
five or six years more, and then he shall be advanced to that diocese which the 
Archbishop so earnestly wished him in, and where he would have been glad 
to have seen him placed before his death; but in all probability he was opposed 
by the Earl of Leicester, who began now to be acted very much by puritanical 
counsels. 

1570.—The see of York had been long void; and though Grindal, Bishop 
of London, being a north countryman by birth, was the last year nominated 
to succeed there, yet still to the beginning of this he remained in London, and 
was neither consecrated nor gone to York, because the diocese of London was 
not filled by another, the Queen being still unresolved. The Archbishop again 
did his part, by telling the secretary, by a letter, March the 30th, that her 
majesty should do prudently to be at a point in these by-matters. The delay 
whereof would work, he said, more displeasure to the see of York than she 
heard of. . . . . But this matter was not despatched so; for now again, the 
third or fourth time, when the thoughts of filling the vacant sees came into 
the Queen’s mind, the Archbishop was called upon again by the secretary for his 
judgment, both as to a successor tomy Lord of London, and a jit person for Oxford. 
As to the former, he said—*‘ That although he had formerly written his judg- 
ment boldly (for Aylmer), yet at that present he thought thus . . . that most 
of them [that were bishops already | were not fit for the place. . . . Although 
he declared to the secretary, he must needs say of them, they were as notably 
well learned, and well occupied, as any prince in Europe had.” Then he came 
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to some particular persons, of whom the secretary desired his opinion. The 
one was the Dean of York [Matthew Hutton]. ‘‘ He took him,” he said, 
‘for an honest, quiet, and learned man; but he thought him not meet for 
that place.” As for Mr. Provost of Eaton, (Dr. Day, another propounded 
for London,) “ him in all respects he thought meeted for that room, and he 
thought the Londoners would take him better than the Dean of Westminster, 
(Goodman, being another propounded,] whom he judged to be a solid, grave 
man, yet in his own private judgment, peradventure, too severe.” 

As for Oxford bishoprick, he said, Mr. Cooper, as dean, (of Christ church,) 
could not have it, nor could the university well forbear him. Mr. West- 
phaling (another propounded) was a wise, sober man; but because he was but 
a prebendary (of Christ church), and not master of a college, he was perad- 
venture the less meet; he meant, because the bishoprick wanted a hotse.’ 
And for that Mr. Bickley was master of a house (viz., Merton), and kept 
thereby a post of worship, the Archbishop thought he would well serve the 
turn; and he knew that he was disciplinable, and would be ruled by council, 
and was of his own nature both sincere and stout enough, and apt to govern. 
But because Bickley was his chaplain, he added, that he spake this not of par- 
tiality, for he did but hurt him ; howsoever, said he, the world take such things 
for great preferments ; but that he weighed more his duty to the Queen's 
majesty in her service, and to the commonwealth, than the respects of men’s 
quiet. That this was an odious argument of writing in such comparisons ; 
but he knew, he said, to whom he writ. But notwithstanding all these 
attempts and discourses, Oxford was not disposed of, nor shall be many a 
year yet. 
And a person is brought into the diocese of London that was scarce thought 
of; namely, Sandes, Bishop of Worcester. Sandes was in his nature a stirring 
and stout man, a promoter of the Queen’s ecclesiastical commands; one that 
had been a bishop a great while, and so acquainted with the practical part of 
the office; one who, in former times, had resided often in London, and was 
still very dear and beloved to the citizens. These things among others con- 
sidered, the Queen pitched upon him as the properest man to be Bishop of 
London, laying aside all other in nomination. The secretary forthwith, in the 
month of April, despatched a letter to him to come up, signifying withal the 
Queen’s pleasure ; but he, on the other hand, was extremely loth, upon many 
accounts, to stir from Worcester. But the secretary at last grew angry with 
him, sending him word by his chancellor, that the Queen had, in her special 
favour, pitched upon him above all others, and that her majesty misliked to alter 
her determination. We was also sundry ways informed of the clamours in 
London against him for his refusal, and how that people, with an universal 
consent, had desired him. So that, in conclusion, partly fearing the clouds of 
the Queen’s and the court’s displeasure, and partly touched by conscience, he 
wrote to the secretary, that, if none other were resolved upon, he did submit, 
and would accept the office; looking upon this determination of the prince 
and council, and the desire of the diocese, to be a calling which, in his con- 
science, he ought to obey and comply with. This, he said, touched his 
conscience very near; the calling of the prince and privy council, the calling 
and consent of the whole people, and his private friends earnestly requiring 
the same, had moved him to think this calling was of God. ... . So true 
was it, that the bishops in those days did not care for removals, especially 
to the busy diocese of London, as the Archbishop had signified before to the 
secretary. And thus was the Archbishop put by of the person that he so earnestly 
recommended for London; no question by some of his enemies at court. Which 
‘he, with some trouble and regret, could not but take notice of; but he past it 
by in silence. 


( To he continued, ) 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 
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ON THE FESTIVAL OF ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 


THERE is little to be extracted from this day’s service. Indeed the 
offices for the Evangelists and Apostles are not so full and interesting 
in the Breviary as one might have expected to find them; the reason 
for this is, in some measure, that they are filled up, on these days, from 
the Commune Apostolorum. But the fact is, that the great regard 
which we pay to inspired apostles and apostolical persons is one of 
those numerous points in which our ancient church differs from the 
Roman catholics as well as the protestants, where they assimilate. 
We evidently do this, partly as an expression of natural piety to our 
Lord’s memory, and partly for the purpose of holding up to our 
imitation the more pure and perfect patterns and standards of ex- 
cellence, and also for the purpose of avoiding an undue exaltation of 
human nature ; for, in these cases, the individuals themselves are, in a 
manner, lost, from the radiance which they derive from a nearer 
approach to our Lord’s divine person. Whereas among the Roman 
catholics, their memory is, in a manner, overwhelmed by the com- 


memoration of their own numerous saints ; and among the protestants, 
by the still greater and more exclusive veneration paid to moderns and 
living persons. Witness, for instance, the names of individuals under 
which their various denominations are known, and the pictures of 
individuals (not as in the British Magazine, of churches), which abound 
in the magazines and publications of those who acknowledge no 
visible church. 


In the First Vespers. 


Ant. How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things. —Rom. x. 

Ant. Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice ; with the voice together shall they sing, for the 
Lord hath comforted his people.—Isaiah, li. 

Ant. The first shall say to Zion, Behold, behold them : and I will give to Jerusalem one 
that bringeth good tidings.—Isaiah, xli. 

Ant. He rok anen! unto you his covenant, which he commanded you to perform, and he wrote 
them. — Deut. iv. 

Ant. The mystery of God shall be finished, as he hath declared to his servants.—Rev. x. 


Capitulum, Ephes. iv. 


Christ gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors, and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ. 

r. The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand,* repent ye, and believe the 
gospel. 

“ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.* Repent ye, and believe, &¢,—Mark, i. ; Nahum, i. 


The Hymn. 


Christi perennes nuntii, Christ's everlasting messengers, 
Retecta qui ceelestibus Who, from the opening skies, 
Scriptis Dei mysteria Traverse the earth in shower of light, 
Totum per orbem sparyitis, And sow with heavenly mysteries. 
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Olim sub umbris condita The things discern’d by seers of old 
Vates sacri qu viderant, Behind the shadowy screen, 
Umbris procul cedentibus, In the full day have ye beheld 
Vidistis hac pleno die. With not a veil between. 
Humana que tulit Deus, The things which God as man hath borne, 
Divina que gessit homo, Which Man as God hath done, 
Seris legenda posteris Ye write, as God dictates, to all 
Dictante scripsistis Deo. Who see the circling sun. 
Loco remotos, tempore, Though far in space and time apart, 
Vos rexit idem Spiritus ; One Spirit sways you all; 
Vestris adhuc in paginis And we in those blest characters 
Nobis loqui non desinit. Hear now that living call. 
Uni sit et trino Deo Glory to God the Three in One P 
Suprema laus, summum decus, All praise and honour be, 
De nocte qui nos ad suze Who from our darkness calleth us 
Lumen vocavit glorie. His glorious light to see. 
Amen. 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 
From S. Jerome, the Presbyter’s Book on Ecclesiastical Writers. 


LECTIO IV. 


Luke, a physician of Antioch, and not uninstructed, as his writings indicate, in the Greek 
language, was a follower of the Apostle Paul, and the constant companion of his travels. He 
wrote the Gospel of which Paul himself says, ‘we have sent with him the brother, whose 
_ is in the Gospel throughout all the churches.” And to the Colossians, “ Luke, the 

loved physician, greets you.” And to Timothy, “ Only Luke is with me.” Another excellent 
work he was also the author, the Acts of the Apostles, the history of which reaches down to 
the second year of St. Paul’s stay at Rome, that is, to the fourth year of Nero. From which 
we conclude that it was written in that city. 


LECTIO VI. 


, 
Some suppose that when Paul in his epistles says, “ according to my gospel,” that he 
alludes to thet of Luke; and that Luke was instructed in that gospel not only by the Apostle 
Paul, who was not with our Lord in the days of his flesh, but also by the rest of the apostles. 
And this circumstance he alludes to in the beginning of his gospel, saying, ‘* as they delivered 
unto us who were from the beginning eye witnesses and ministers of the word.”” The goupel, 
therefore, he wrote on the testimony of others ; the Acts of the Apostles from what he had 
himself seen.* He is buried at Constantinople, to which city his remains were transferred in 
the twentieth year of Constantine, together with those of the Apostle Andrew, 


IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 
Lectio of the Holy Gospel according to Luke. 
Lecrio vit. Chap. i. 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are fulfilled in us. Et reliqua. 


Homily of S. Jerome, Presbyter. 


That there were many who wrote ‘gospels, Luke the Evangelist himself testifies, saying, 
“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those thin 
which have been fulfilled among us.’ And those remains which continue in existence tot 
present time, prove the same, which, being put forth by various persons, have become the 
origin of as many heresies. ‘To whom that prophetical denunciation may justly be applied, 
“* Woe unto them who prophesy out of their own heart, who walk after their own spirit, who 
say, Thus saith the Lord, and the Lord hath not sent them.” But the church, which is 








* It is worthy of notice, as shewing the difference between the Roman and Parisian 
Breviaries, that, in the former, where these same Lectios occur, there is, in this place, the 
following sentence :—“ He lived eighty-four years, being unmarried.”” This sentence is not 
found in the Parisian. 


Vou. X1.—Febd, 1837. Xx 
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founded on a rock by the voice of the Lord, sends forth, like Eden, four streams, and has four 
corners, and four rings, on which the ark of the Testament, the keeper of the law of the Lord, 
is carried, on ave tt cannot be removed. 


LECTIO VIII. 


First of all is Matthew the Publican, who wrote the gospel in Judea, in the Hebrew tongue. 
The second, Mark, the interpreter of the Apostle Peter, and first bishop of the Deed at 
Alexandria, The third, Luke the Physician, a Syrian, of Antioch, whose praise is in the 
gospel, who was himself a disciple of the Apostle Paul. He composed his volume in the parts 
of p edn and Beotia, carrying the narrative to an earlier period, and, as he himself professes, 
describing more what he had heard than witnessed. The last, John the Apostle and 
Evangelist, who, lying on the breast of the Lord, drank the most pure streams of doctrine. 


LECTIO Ix. 

4 tae These four gospels had been foretold by the Prophet Ezekiel, for to them his first vision 
ies)” alludes—“ Out of the midst came the likeness of four living creatures, and their faces were 
{ae the face of a man, and the face of a lion, and the face of a calf, and the face of an eagle.” 

“ The first face, that of a man, signifies Matthew, who commences his gospel as writing of a 
man, ** The book of the generations of Jesus Christ, the Son of David.” The second indicates 


Mark, in which the voice of the lion is heard roaring in the desert, the voice crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord. The third, that of a calf, prefigures the Evan- 
list Luke, commencing from Zacharias the priest. The fourth, John the Brengaies, who, 
ws aving taken the wings of an eagle, and hastening to loftier things, treats concerning the 
he word of God. 
api: AT THE LAUDS. 
Capitulum, Joshua, i. 


This book shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest n sued to do according to all that is written therein. 







The Hymn, 
Sine sub alto vertice, When from the mount the law was given, 
Celo tonante, lex data : Sinai with terrors rang ; 
Inter tubas et fulgura Thunderings, and darkness lightning-riven, 
Presens mirabatur Deus. And the loud trumpet’s clang 






Confessed our present God come down from heaven. 








Nunc, temperato numine, Through fleshly veil, in gentler light, 
Per vela carnis blandius And temper’d Deity, 

Amat videri ; languidis He loves, in pity infinite, 

Se lumen aptans sensibus. To lay his terrors by, 







Fitting his glories to our weaker sight. 











Insculpta saxo lex vetus This rock-engraven firm and true, 






Precepta non vires dabat: Gave but the stern command ; 
Inscripta cordi lex nova, This heart-impress’d for ever new, 
Quidquid jubet dat exequi. And writ not with the hand, 






Doth give, with the command, the power to do. 






Scripsistis hanc fida manu ; In silent characters that stood, 
Hanc voce, voci consonis, These with a gentler sway, 

Hanc predicastis moribus ; With living voice and actions good, 
Signastis hanc et sanguine. Themselves first led the way, 
And sealed with the seal of holy blood. 












Afflante divo Spiritu O Thou, who didst thy saints incline 





Que verba vite traditis The words of life to bear, 
Hee ille nostris imprimat Prepare our souls to be thy shrine, 
Delenda nunquam cordibus. And with thy finger there 






Write thine own laws 1n characters divine. 


The Doxology as before. 
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SACRED POETRY. 
TURNING TO THE EAST. 
THE HOLY ALTAR. 


Unro the East we turn, to which belong 

More than the heart divines or eye descries : 
There is the Altar which our life supplies ; 

The voice is silent, lest it should do wrong 

To things which are too high for mortal tongue. 
The heavens are looking on with wondering eyes, 
And angel faces crowd the o’erhanging skies : 
Shall men unheeding to the temple throng 
Where God is present? Watchful evermore, 
Let calm obeisance at thine altar wait, 

And lowly-bowing reverence keep the door 

Of our dull hearts; that there we may be brought 
To the society of holy thought, 

Revering God, to man compassionate. 


THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Unto the East we turn,—from the cold bourn 
Of our dull western cave Faith’s pensive mood 
Sets there her tranced eye-lid, gathering food 
Of solemn thoughts which make her less forlorn, 
And back to apostolic men is borne. 

There, from her evening and dim solitude, 
She joins the companies of the wise and good, 
Who walk upon the gospel’s glorious morn,— 
Their dwarf dimensions of mortalit 

Seeming to grow upon the golden sky 

Beyond the cold shade of imperious Rome : 
Ambrose and Basil, either Gregory, 

Clement and Cyril, Cyprian’s earthly home, 
And the free lips of glowing Chrysostom. 


—— 


THE HOLY LAND. 


Unto the East we turn—like some bright stair 
Let down from heav’n, the land where angels still 
Linger at Chinnereth’s lake or Tabor’s hill. 

Here Jesus sat, there stood, here kneel’d in prayer ; 
Here was His cradle—there His sepulchre. 

E’en now appears the bleeding spectacle, 

Upheld to all the world. The cup of ill 


Isdrain’d,—with hands outstretch’d, bleeding and bare, 


He doth in death His innocent head recline, 
Turn’d to the West. Descending from his height, 
The Sun beheld, and veil’d him from the sight. 




































































































SACRED POETRY. 


Thither, while from the serpent’s wound we pine, 
To Thee, remembering that ~~ sign, 
We turn, and drink anew thy healing might. 


ee 


LOST EDEN. 


Unto the East we turn, in thoughtful gaze, 
Like longing exiles to their ancient home, 
Mindful of our lost Eden. Thence may come 
Genial ambrosial airs around the ways 

Of daily life, and fragrant thoughts that raise 
Home sympathies; so may we cease to roam, 
Seeking some resting-place before the tomb, 

To which, on wandering wings, devotion strays. 
But true to our high birth-right and to Him 
Who leads us by the flaming Cherubim, 

Death’s wall, our pilgrim spirits may arise 

O’er earth’s affections ; and, mid worldlings rude, 
Walk loosely in their holier solitude, 

And breathe the air of their lost Paradise. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


Unro the East we turn, with watchful eyes, 
Where opens the white haze of silvery lawn, 
And the still trees stand in the streak of dawn, 
Until the Sun of Righteousness shall rise, 

And far behind shall open all the skies, 

And golden clouds of angels be withdrawn 
Around his presence : then there shall be gone, 
Fleeing before his face in dread surprise, 

The heav’n and earth, and the affrighted sea ; 
And the tribunal shall be set on high, 

And we the fiery, trial must abide. 

Like nightly travellers tothe kindling sky, 

In life and death unto yon eastern side 

We turn, and know not when the time shall be.* 


ae ee 





* It is well known that the custom of turning to the east in prayer is not only 
alluded to by the ancient fathers as one which they looked upon with great reverence, , 
but it has an especially sacred and mysterious character thrown over it from the 
diversity of opinions which are given by them as the reasons for its observance. Such 
diversity, of course, proves the fact of its early reception, and that it had not been, in 
any way, invented among them. It has been the object of the above lines to allude 
to some of these opinions, How sacred the source may be from whence it has pro- 
ceeded, it seems impossible to say. St. Basil, in speaking of the light authority of 
unwritten tradition, mentions, as a proof of it, some things esteemed most sacred 
among them, for which they had no other sanction, as they are not commanded in 
scripture ; among these he mentions this practice of turning to the east. (De Spiritu 
Sancto, Sermo. 27.) And the early author of the Questions attributed to Justin Mar- 
tyr mentions, as the reason for its observance, that they had probably been instructed 


where they ought to pray, from the same quarter that they were taught how to 
pray—namcely, from the holy apostles, 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE CHURCH FILLING UP THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 





SuFFERING—it was bequeath’d by one ador’d— 
A precious mantle dropp’d from His dear cross, 
She took it up, all else accounting loss, 

Thence whether round her keenest arrows pour’d 
Of chill affliction, or as when she soar’d 

In soul to the third heav’n proud vision’s wood, 
She hath wrapt close in sterner hardihood 

The recollection of her suffering Lord, 

And deeper tenderness for those allied 

In that dear passion, till.she loved the chain, 
And suffering had forgot the sense of pain. 

The cup of self-abasement was her pride, 

That chalice her dear Lord vouchsafed to drain, 
And pledged her in it, ere He drank and died. 


THE TRUE AND FALSE CROSS. 


Now each new creed will ready welcome move 
That bids not in the secret soul to bear 

The cross with Thee, in silence and in fear, 
And duty’s silvery trappings, yoked with love. 
O sternly kind severity to prove 

The children of the promise, year by year, 

And that unearthly bosom, calm and clear, 
Meet mirror to reflect the eternal dove ! 

Yet this is hard this holy. Turn thine eyes 
Inward, and thou shalt find the broad new way 
Like the foul Stygian deep where hideous things 
Stable in darkness, and but fold their wings, 
Deeming it light, be thine to fear and weep, 
And feed on that life-giving sacrifice. 


THE CRUCIFIX. 


Tuouen by such thorns as on thy brow abide, 

Thine would Thy servant be—thorns from the weed 

Of sorrow, whereof Adam sowed the seed. 

Thine by the spear that pierced Thy tender side, 
Yompunctuous throes, which drink the heart’s deep tide. 

Thine by the nails which made Thy pure hands bleed, 
Nails of stern discipline—rough arts that breed 

Keen penitential yearnings, or the pride 

Of the rude scoffing world: whatever chain 

May quell rebellion, or of soul or eye, 

Whatever penance schools of shame or pain, 

Whatever scourge may strike, and not in vain, 

So bind me to Thy cross that I may die 

Daily the fleeting years that I remain. 
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THE CHURCH'S LAMENT; OR, THE NEGLECT OF THE WEEKLY FAST. 


Waar, is it nought to you that ye pass by, 
Where ’mid these caves of sorrow, spent and lorn, 
Over my murder’d Lord I sit and mourn ! 

For it was | that wounded him,—’twas I, 

Not those who fled him or stood mocking nigh, 
And ye—see where bis bleeding brow is torn, 
And these pale hands ne’er lifted till this morn 
Save in a prayer or blessing. Here descry 

Not death, but last night’s sorrow! It was He 
Gave all ye have; He made the evening star, 
The flower, in amber palace set the sun; 

But in the bosom of deep bliss afar 

He could not leave us, but came down, and see— 
Ah! is it nought to you, that ye pass on? 


THE REPLY ; OR, THE REPENTING CHURCHMAN, 


Nay, blessed woe blest gladness cherisheth, 
They join to weave love’s robe, to strengths unseen 
Leading the child that upon Him will lean, 

And on the day thy Lord resigned his breath, 
Thou tak’st to deeper shades and caves of death, 
That He may see, withdrawn from the world’s ken, 
The stars, how o’er heaven’s exiled citizen 

They come from high to form a deathless wreath. 

I know—resolve—and do not—and anon 

The wheel of human custom wheels me on, 
Stretching mine empty hands to healthful springs. 
Once more, then, oh! once more, before my heart 
Be cold—O, Time, I seize thee by thy wings, 
And wrestle with thee—bless me ere we part ! 


THE CURE FOR REGRET, 


WueEn tearful absence sits alone, 
Then deeds unkindly done, 
Woke by the stillness, come and cower 
Round memorvy’s ivied tower. 

(Oh, ’tis the bird of saddest wing, 

In sorrow’s twilight hovering !) 


Shall wounded spirit find relief 
From such a sacred grief? 

It is alone within Thy breast, 
Dear God of peace and rest, 
Bidding us leave with thee the past, 
If but our love may onward last ! 


















CORRESPONDENCE.-——INCOMES OF THE CLERGY. 


It is with her whose holy form, 

From colours of the storm 

Made a bright mantle, on that hill 

Sitting where all is still, 

Save where dark shrouded forms drew nigh, 
’Mid the dread gloom of Calvary. 


Yea, I have cast about my net, 

And tried all waters; set 

To find sweet thoughts, but, like the moon 
"Neath waters seen at noon, 

Peace shews below her gleaming face, 

But ’tis not in the world’s embrace. 


Yet if aright attuned the heart, ' 
In all she hath a part, 

On tuft and tree is dewy light, 

Though round us it be night; 

And stars look forth from out the skies, 

To tell His love till day arise. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


INCOMES OF THE CLERGY. 


My pear Sir,— There is one point connected with this subject 
which seems to me very important; and 1 should say very obvious, 
were it not that I have found some persons of very good sense and 
good information speaking and writing as if it had never occurred to 
them. I have, in fact, found such a number, that I cannot help sus- 
pecting that there are many more, and that it may be worth while to 
put on paper what I have been frequently led to say. I can 
hardly help thinking that something like it must have been said in some 
of the various papers which have appeared in the “ British Maga- 
zine ;”’ but if so, it has escaped other readers beside myself; and per- 
haps you will admit a few words on a point of so much consequence, 
even if it should involve a slight repetition. 

We are sometimes told how good a thing it is that fair and true 
statements respecting their incomes have been made by the clergy 
themselves—that these statements completely put down and destroy 
the monstrous falsehoods which were circulated, and shew that the 
clergy receive as little as even the decent part of their enemies could 
think of assigning them. 

It is certainly true that these returns contradict the popular mis- 
statements. A little pamphlet has been circulated in this diocese, 
addressed to the farmers of a particular district, telling them that the 
property of the church amounts to one hundred and eighty millions ; 
that one-third of the property of the church does of right belong to 
the poor; therefore the poor are robbed of sixty millions by the 
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parsons. The returns, | grant, shew that this is quite incorrect; but 
I am afraid that the farmers for whom the pamphlet was written 
have never seen them, and still retain as much and the same opinion 
as they always had on the subject—viz., that they would like to keep 
in their own pockets, or spend to their own behoof, a certain sum of 
money which they are required to pay as tithe. This is their real 
naked opinion, as far as they have any, and the only one to which 
it would be worth while, or even rational, to address one’s self in ar- 
gument with any person who could be at all affected by the absurd ex- 
aggerations of the enemies of the church. Ifa radical tells me that 
the bishop of our diocese has fifty thousand a-year, and that he has 
starved all his curates to death, and built a palace of their bones, I 
laugh in his face. I do not argue with him, for I know that if I could 
prove that the bishop had only three and sixpence a-year, he would 
think it half-a-crown too much; and that, as to the poor curates, he 
would be glad to see the bishop set to work to swallow them up 
quick, if there were but a reasonable hope that the effort would choke 
him, I laugh, I say, and feel confident that most people, who are 
properly out of gaol, will laugh with me; and, in fact, that if I pre- 
tended to argue, they would only laugh a¢ me. But when a farmer 
tells me that the clergyman of his parish is paid six or seven hundred 
a-year for doing the duty of a parish, or for only finding a curate, | 
feel that he deserves a civil answer, and an explanation. I may, in 
all cases, tell him, that tithe is not a quantum meruit payment, or a 
payment for general duties at all, and a great deal more, which has 
been so often stated within these few years, that it is not necessary 
here to repeat it; but, in a great many cases, the real and true answer 
would be, “ My friend, you are mistaken as ¢o the fact ; your rector 
does not get one half of what you mention,” “ Why, sir,” he answers, 
“’tis in print, under his own hand: ’tis a clear 670/., after deducting 
all expenses.” Now, it may be difficult to explain to him that this, 
which we will suppose to be a correct return, under his rector’s own 
hand, is, because it comes from him, and because it is in one sense 
true, or a part of the truth, a more mischievous exaggeration than the 
radicals ever invented. 

Yet that such is the fact, not merely in a few extraordinary cases, 
but in a great multitude and variety, will be evident to every one who 
reflects for a moment, Perhaps 1 might reply to the farmer, “ Your 
rector’s father, instead of giving him £ , paid that sum to your 
landlord for the advowson; your landlord directly invested that 
money in the farm which you now hold, and began immediately to 
get interest (that is, your rent) for his money ; but, during several years 
that the old rector lived, neither your present rector, nor his father, 
got anything for the sum of money which had been sunk, with a con- 
siderable probability of losing a part of it. We will not, however, be 
particular about tritles—we will say nothing of the chance that, after 
your rector’s father had held the advowson for years, his son might 
not have been able to take it, and he might have had to sell it again 
at a loss, supposing the circumstances to be such that he could sell it 
at all, We will say nothing of loss during the years that the old 
rector lived—nothing of the fact that the living was worth more than 
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it is now when the advowson was bought—as you know very well, by 
the difference in your rent—we will say nothing (that is, we will make 
no calculation) about such trifles as these. We will assume, too, 
that your landlord could not have invested the money better than in 
your farm; but does it not stand to reason, that there ought to be 
another column in the book, in which there should be entered the rent, 
which you are annually paying to him, and which you would be pay- 
ing to your rector, if his father had purchased the farm which you hold, 
instead of purchasing the presentation? Must we not, a¢ least, deduct 
that from the net teceipt of £670?” 

It will be observed that, in thus speaking to the farmer, I put the 
case of an advowson, and an investment in land; but the case is much 
stronger if we suppose a presentation and a life annuity. What 
annuity, to commence after the decease of the then rector, and to con- 
tinue during the life of his son, could the father have bought for the 
sum which the presentation cost him? Or supposing a father to have 
presented his own son, must we not deduct the interest of that sum 
for which he might have sold the presentation, and which he would 
have employed in some other way for his son’s advancement ? 
In short, must we not take into account all actual sacrifices of pro- 
perty ? I am not speaking of sacrifices in respect of locality, or labour, 
or anything but mere money. It is altogether a money calculation, 
and without such an additional column as I suggest, how are we to 
come at the truth ? 

I may be told that it would be horribly indelicate to go into such 
matters. If so, however, it would have been better to say nothing 
about them; but I confess that | see nothing so very shocking in it. 
It is, as I have said, a mere money calculation. It may be very 
indecent that Lord A, and Squire B, and Mrs. C, should have such 
things to sell; but there és a column for that ; and while the incumbent 
is bound to set forth how many pounds, shillings, and pence, he gets 
from the living, I see nothing more indecent in his telling what pounds, 
shillings, and pence, he has ‘lost by it. Of course, I do not mean that 
such a column can be actually added to the returns; but I mean that, 
whenever we look at them, and whatever calculations we ground 
on them, we must remember that such a column is wanting. As the 
case stands, the clergy have been obliged to furnish imperfect data, 
which have misled many of their friends, and given their enemies 
occasion and colour for plausible falsehood. Every rogue who hates 
them can, with some pretence of fair dealing, add up the columns, 
and make averages, and tell us that “the clergy admit that they re- 
ceive £ , which amounts to £ , per head ;”’ and, in order to 
make out this average, hundreds of thousands (I suppose I might say 
millions) of pounds, which lords and ladies, and all sorts of lay-folks, 
thave procured by the sale of advowsons and presentations, which they 
are living on, in the form of stock, rents, &c., and with which they 
are perhaps supporting few institutions better than the opera, the 
race-course, and the gaming-table, are to be called church property ; 
and this horrible misstatement is to go forth apparently based on un- 
questionable documents—on the account which the clergy themselves 
give of their own incomes. I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, lora, 


Vou, X1L—Feh. 1837. Y 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AT PARIS AND THE “ RECORD.” 


Sir,—aAn instance of the manner in which the editor of the “ Record” 
newspaper persists in misstatements he has circulated, and insults 
instead of thanking any one who desires to set him right, has just oc- 
curred, so characteristic of the man, and so nearly affecting the inte- 
rests of an important cause, that I trust, for the sake of the cause, as 
well as for the interests of truth, you will allow insertion to the following 
notice of it. 

On the 5th of December there appeared in that paper the following 
article (1 have omitted some passages, indicated by the dots, merely 
for the sake of brevity) :— 


“ France.—Reticious Partirs.—( From our own Correspondent. )\—The cause 
of protestantisin begins to be exposed in France to New TRIALS, arising from the 
variety of its professed supporters. . . . . Left to herself, or aided only by Scotland 
and Burgundian Switzerland, France would doubtless have remained in the exclusive 
possession of the Pope, Calvin, and Voltaire. . . . . Protestantism would in this case 
have had the advantage of being concentrated in opinions which nobody could mis- 
understand. . . . . Popery would have lost its most powerful weapon of attack. . . . 
Mr. Robert Haldane [an independent}, whose labours for the spiritual good of these 
countries were so wide and well directed, was, in the whole character of his mind 
and opinions, exactly adapted to promote the revival of religion among the Freuch, 
without disturbing this natural order of things ; but he has long since left the country. 
-. +. Meanwhile, Wesleyans and Baptists from England and America press their 
operations ; and, more lately, a New sect has arisen under the patronage of members of 
the church of England. Fixsr, an advocate from the South, supported by subscrip- 
tions in England, and ordained by Bishop Luscombe, is seeking for a chapel in which 
to conduct divine worship in French, according to the liturgy of the Anglican church. 
Then the Abbe Anzon | sic), one of the abbés who left the Roman-catholic church after 
the July revolution, and who separated from the Abbé Chatel on the latter rejecting 
our Lord’s divinity, has of late renounced the worship of the Virgin, and agrees to 
hold the thirty-nine articles, except in so far as they are of national and restricted 
import. Another of these abbés professes to be preaching the doctrines of the church 
of England, and is waiting for the coming out of the French translation of its liturgy 
now in progress ; others it is expected will soon follow.” 


Now this article not only contains sentiments inconsistent with 
the editor's professed attachment to the church of England, but ad- 
vances a charge against the association in connexion with which 
the “ Advocate from the South,” as he is here called, is acting, that its 
proceedings are mixed up with those of certain abbés, who are said to 
be “ under its patronage ;"’ of whom it is unnecessary to say more 
here than that the association has no more connexion with them than 
has the correspondent of the “ Record,”—a fact of which it is difficult 
to conceive that correspondent, living as he does upon the spot, to have 
been ignorant. But both he and the editor well know what must be 
the effect of such a statement, where it is believed, upon the interests 
of an association which it seems they have both determined to oppose. 
Seeing the article a few days after its publication, | wrote to the editor, 
(under the signature of “ Vigil,”) drawing his attention to the grossly 
inconsistent nature of the sentiments here expressed with his professed 
opinions, and also to the injurious misstatement he had circulated that the 
work to which his correspondent alluded had any connexion with the 
proceedings of the abbés whom he had associated with it. 
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The effect produced was a notice addressed to “ Vigil,” as if it was 
a matter between him and me, and not between him and his readers, 
and thrust into a corner among his answers to correspondents, that he 
did not subscribe to the statement made by his correspondent relative to 
the operationsof the church of England in France, but omitting all expla- 
nation that could make such of his readers as happened to see it under- 
stand the allusion, and leaving the misstatement complained of wholly unno- 
diced. Such a notice, as it was quite inetlicient to obviate the injury 
that might arise to the cause from the article in question, was of course 
unsatisfactory ; and another letter, temperate and respectful through- 
out, was sent, merely asking for a more distinct notice, addressed to 
his readers, of his disapprobation of the sentiments contained in the 
article in question, and more particularly a notice of the incorrectness of 
his Parisian correspondent’s statement as to the work in question being 
mixed up with the proceedings of certain abbés; both of which might 
have been given in a few lines. I added—“ You will probably see, 
upon reflection, that unless this be done as publicly and prominently 
as the attack was made, it will become the duty of those who feel 
interested in the matter to set the public mind right upon the subject 
through some other channel.’ 

In the place of a performance of this obvious duty, we have the 
following sneer at “ Vigil’? and the whole matter :— 

“ Our correspondent ‘ Vigil’ seems quite an adept in the art of ‘making much 
ado about nothing ;’ and, from the character of his last communication, we think he 
would make a mountain out of a mole-hill as fast as any man.” 

Such is the spirit with which the editor of the “ Record”’ receives a 
communication of the most temperate kind, calling his attention to a 
grievous misstatement, to which he had given circulation, affecting the 
interests of an important cause. He sneers at his informant, repre- 
sents it as a thing of no moment, carefully conceals from his readers 
the fact that an important part of the statement he had published is false ; 
and after referring to what he had said before, concludes with a flourish 
of defiance,—* He is most welcome, as he proposes, to set the public 
mind right upon the subject through some other channel.” 

After this conduct, to which I need add no comment, fair dealing, 
for its own sake, was hardly to be expected from him; but still it 
was hoped that a few lines, merely contradicting the misstatement he 
had circulated, would hardly be refused admittance; and accord- 
ingly a statement was sent, which, after giving an extract from the 
article in question, added only these words :-— 





“In reply I beg to inform you, that almost the only part of the latter portion of 
this statement (beginning with ‘and lately’) which is true, is that in which it is 
stated that ‘an advocate from the South, supported by subscriptions in England, 
and ordained by Bishop Luscombe, is seeking for a chapel in which to conduct 
divine worship in French, according to the liturgy of the Anglican church ;’ and 
that the implied union between him and his supporters, and the abbés there men- 
tioned, is wholly unfounded on fact. The sentiments expressed in the accompanying 
observations, and the temper and spirit of the whole article, I leave, without fear, to 
the consideration and judgment of your readers.” 


This statement was accompanied by a private letter to “ the editor,” 
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animadverting, of course, upon the unfairness of his conduct, but only 
in terms which the occasion called for and justified ; and which, had 
it been tenfold stronger than it was, would not, for a moment, have 
prevented an honest man from rectifying a misstatement which he had 
circulated. Indeed, the only passage to which I can conceive him to 
allude in his reply, was one in which I used the expression “ editorial 
trickery,”’ for his sneering at me for making a mountain out of nothing, 
when it was so evident that, even had the matter been of so little 
importance, the mountain was all of his own making, by his attempts 
to avoid the performance of an unpleasant duty, and evade the 
retractation of a misstatement he had circulated in a few lines. But 
the reason for his persisting is obvious. Having before evaded a fur- 
ther explanation by sneering at the whole matter, he now takes refuge 
in abuse and fresh misstatements. Thus he meets the request to insert 


the above brief statement in correction of one of his own misstate- 
ments :— 


“ Had ‘ Vigil's’ last letter to us been couched in the language of a gentleman, still it 
is improbable that we should have gratified him by the insertion of the statement 
’ which accompanies it. We should probably have declined it, because we have already 
4 said enough on the subject, [having, in fact, not said one word upon the subject of that 
statement, | and it is endless to attempt to satisfy the fancies of unreasonable men. ‘The 
in style he has assumed in his last letter puts the insertion of his communication out of 

‘ the question,” &e. 





It is painful to contemplate such conduct, especially in one who is 
assuming the highest tone of religious feeling; but I do feel it to be 
important for the interests of truth, and for the sake of the object of 
his present attack, that such shameless conduct should be exposed. 


VIGIL. 
Jan. 10, 1837. 


EXTEMPORE PRAYER.—ADDRESS TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN.* 


Sir,— You have no doubt taken notice of an address which has lately 
been sent to the Archbishop of Dublin by several respected clergy of 
his diocese, in reply toa letter which his grace circulated among them, 
with a view to discourage the use of extempore prayer in public. 





* The document referred to in this communication will be found in another part 
of this Magazine. ‘The subject is one of so much importance, that it is a matter of 
great regret to the Editor, that many other documents relative to it, which have been 
printed in various newspapers, &c., cannot, from the press of other matter, be in- 
serted here. One in particular, a circular letter from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin, it would have been most desirable to reprint, for, on this occasion, bis 
Grace's letter well deserves preservation, as a remarkably clear summary of the argu- 
ments for the use of precomposed set forms of prayer. ‘To any one desirous of enter- 
ing into this subject very fully, there is scarcely any work which merits a more atten- 
tive perusal than the three treatises of Bennet on the Use of Precomposed Set Forms 


ij of Prayer, his Essay on the Gift of Prayer, and on Joint Prayer, which are usually 
found together.— Ep. 
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The address contains some arguments against the opinions which the 
archbishop had advanced on the subject, and also a plain intimation 
that they could not but act in opposition to his injunction. I do not 
allude to the address of these clergymen in order to call in question 
the propriety of their determination, or to consider the expediency of 
it, though, certainly, at a time when episcopal authority is so much 
set at nought, and in a city where the archbishop’s letter was made 
the subject of public animadversion in the pulpit of a dissenting 
minister, the seasonableness of such a remonstrance on the part of 
the clergy may be very fairly questioned. But these are points which 
I leave to others; 1 merely wish to draw your attention to a para- 
graph in the address, of the accuracy of which I think there is great 
reason to doubt :—“ In providing a form of prayer for general use in 
public worship, that our reformers did not thereby intend to exclude 
all extemporaneous prayer in the congregation (much less in more 
private social worship) is evident from the fifty-fifth English canon, , 
which marks out the subject on which the ministers are to call on the 
people to join them in prayer previously to commencing the sermon ; 
but the ministers are to furnish the words (the canon adds) ¢ as briefly 
and as conveniently as they can;’ and, accordingly, in the early 
period of our church, it appears to have been uniformly the custom of 
the minister to use in the pulpit his own conceived prayer.” 

Is not this view of the meaning and intention of the canon alto- 
gether a mistaken one? and is not the assertion respecting the practice 
of our earlier divines incorrect ? The canon does not set forth a form 
of prayer (properly so called) as a model according to which the 
preacher is to compose his own prayer in the pulpit, suggesting to him 
the subjects of petition, and allowing him to use his own expressions ; 
but it sets forth a form of exhortation, according to which (not strictly, 
but with some latitude granted to the ministers,) they are “ to move 
the people to join with them in prayer.’ Wheatley, in his tract called 
“ Bidding of Prayers before Sermon no mark of Disaffection,” has very 
clearly proved this. One fact which he adduces should place it, I 
think, beyond dispute. (pp. 54—56.) He mentions that the non- 
conformists (at the Savoy conference) requested liberty to use their 
own conceived prayers in the pulpit; and what answer they received 
from the episcopalian commissioners is evident from their rejoinder :— 
“ You are so far from countenancing the use of conceived prayer in 
the public worship of God, as that you seem to dislike the use of it 
even in the pulpit, and heartily desire a total restraint of it in the 
church.”’ Shortly after the subject was discussed in convocation (1661), 
and a proposal was then made to exchange the canon for a direct form 
of prayer. This proposal, however, was not carried into effect; but 
it plainly proves that the canon was not then understood as some un- 
derstand it now, as containing a form of supplication addressed to God, 
but one of exhortation addressed to the congregation; and the previous 
petition of the nonconformists as plainly proves that the interpretation 
which some of the Irish clergy have put on the canon is wholly incor- 
rect—viz., that it is intended merely to mark out the subjects on 
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which the minister is to pray, leaving him to use his own words; for 
had this been the meaning of the canon, the nonconformists would 
have had no need to petition, the canon itself granting them the liberty 
which they desired—that of using extempore prayer. 

With respect to the assertion in the address, “in the early period of 
our church it appears to have been uniformly the custom of the minister 
to use in the pulpit his own conceived prayer,” all I have to say is, 
that if it be correct, Wheatley must have examined the subject on 
which he professed to treat very superficially, for he asserts the very 
contrary. His title page contains a direct contradiction to. it—“ An 
historical vindication of the fifty-fifth canon, shewing that the form of 
bidding prayers has been prescribed and enjoined ever since the 
Reformation, and constantly practised by the greatest divines of our 
church.’ In the work itself, he cites the injunction on this subject 
published in King Edward's reign, and shews how it was observed by 
Parker in his funeral sermon on Martin Bucer, by Bishop Gardiner in 
his sermon before the king, and ‘a several of Bishop Latimer’s ser- 
mons; likewise the injunction put forth by Queen Elizabeth, observed 
in a sermon extant of Jewel on Luke, xi. 15, and in one by Pearce, 
Dean of Ely. He also cites Bishop Andrews as observing the canon 
published in the reign of James I., which is almost word for word the 
same as the injunction of Elizabeth; and then he makes this remark, 
“1 know of no other person (except Bishop Andrews) in this king’s 
reign that has left us the form he was wont to use; but I believe if 
anybody will be at the pains to find one out, I may venture to promise 
him it will be a form of exhortation.” He then shews that the observ- 
ance of the injunction of this canon was made, in the following reigns 
of Charles I. and IL., the subject of inquiry at the visitations of the 
bishops and archdeacons. It is to be remarked, that the forms of 
bidding prayer used by the divines above mentioned were not exactly 
similar. ‘They differed from each other in length and in phraseology, 
according to the liberty allowed by the canon; but they were all 
agreeable to the nature of the form therein prescribed—i.e., they were 
not forms of prayer addressed to God, but forms of exhortation to the 

ple. There is, indeed, an authority for turning the subjects of this 
bidding form into a form of prayer; of which authority, however, the 
ministers who signed the address would not be willing to avail them- 
selves. It is that of the famous Cartwright, the early champion of 
nonconformity. He,* though he dreaded the desk, would often steal 
into the pulpit, and then turn the heads of the bidding form, together 
with some others of his own, into a form of prayer; and the irregu- 
larity which followed his example was one cause of enforcing the in- 
junction of Elizabeth by a fresh sanction. How to reconcile the 
sentiments of Bishop Hall, quoted in the address, with this view of 
the subject, I really do not see; but how weighty soever his indi- 
vidual authority is, (and it is not easy to overvalue it,) yet, with that 








* Bishop Wittenhall, quoted by Wheatley, page 32. 
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of Bishop Wilkins added to it, it cannot be considered equal to the 

authority of the law—the law as it is interpreted by ancient and 

general usage.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 
Dec. 29, 1836. 


PROTESTANT MONASTERIES, 


Sir,—The remarks of your correspondent “ F. K.”’ in the September 
Number, upon protest: unt monasteries, so evide ‘ntly proceed from one 
seeking greater degrees of holiness, that to deliver an opinion differing 
from his is somewhat painful. The question, nevertheless, whether 
monasteries are nec essary for maintaining a spirit of piety within us, 
or whether they are conducive to such an end, is so important a 
question, and the statement of different views upon any subject so 
tends to elicit truth, that I venture to send you what has occurred to 
me. Before stating the grounds for the opinion I have come to, let 
me assure your correspondent that I join him heartily in viewing with 


abhorrence the notion, that “the further we run from the church of 


Rome, the nearer we shall come to the truth of Christianity.” 
Nothing, I feel persuaded, can be more injurious to the true welfare 
of the church of England, than for its members to reject practices in 
the church of Rome, for no other reason than because they are there 
to be found; and yet to what a frightful extent is this carried at the 
present day, when the written laws of our own church are neglected 
in consequence. Had our reformers, in their extreme anxiety to 
deliver us from the errors of the church of Rome, laid aside things 
essential, there might be some excuse for our not wishing to do a work 
they left undone; but when they wisely retained great points, and we 
refuse to adopt them, has not our church a right to cry out shame 
upon us for raising a suicidal hand against her? The neglect of the 
daily service, the nonobservance of fasts and festivals, and such like 
transgressions against our own laws, may please some, as bringing us 
further from the ‘chure h of Rome ; but they seem to forget that we may 
be thus brought further from the head of all churches. But why, it 
may be aske d, thus e ‘xpress yourself whilst writing about monasteries ? 
I do so from the conviction that it is the neglect | have been alluding to 
which has led « F. K.” to ask anxiously whether monasteries cannot 
be established in this land. Desirous of gratifying a spirit thirsting 
after more religion, he looks here and there for the means, but looks 
in vain, and then fancies that a monastery would afford him all he 
wants. ‘That he labours under some mistake on this head he will 
perhaps himself be disposed to allow, should I be able to shew that all 
he requires is attainable out of a monastery, and more than this, that 
such establishments will hardly stand a very important test of their 
being catholic rather than Roman-eatholic. 

One of « F. K.’s” main objects for wishing to establish monasteries 
is, as he expresses it, “ To carry into full effect the provision made by 
the church of England for the daily service of God, including a due 
observance of the festivals, fasts,” &c. Now, surely, it requires no 
monastery to carry into effect so desirable an end: our liturgy was 
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never drawn up to be used in monasteries alone ; though we cannot 
be surprised that such a mistake should be fallen into amidst days of 
such melancholy neglect. Are there not many, and is not, happily, 
the number daily increasing, of those who make their parish church 
answer this end of a monastery? In regard, also, to private devotions, 
what obstacle is there in the way of practising abstinence and devo- 
tion on the days given notice of, or at least set apart, by our church 
for such holy exercise? If we have the courage to smile at a world’s 
scoffs, if we have a sufficiently deep sense of sin to exercise sharp 
self-denial, and a soul disposed to use such devotions as Archbishop 
Laud used, (according to the arrangement by Dr. Lake, in that in- 
valuable, though, I fear, very rare little work of his, the “ Officium 
Eucharisticum,”) or such as “ Kettlewell’s Office for the Penitent’’ 
affords, there will be no need of a monastery for the right observance 
of the fasting days of our church. | 

With regard, also, to that other great object which is professed to 
be sought in the monastery, namely, the means of a regularly con- 
ducted, quiet, studious, devotional retreat ; may not such a retreat be 
found in a man’s own well-ordered family ? Have we not works of 
the most profound study executed out of the monastery? Let us 
look, for instance, to Bingham, the learned author of the “Christian 
Antiquities ;’’ and here we see a man with delicate health, small 
preferment, and a family of ten children, writing a work which cost 
him twenty years unremitting labour. I speak of his small prefer- 
ment and large family, because this cost him much additional labour, 
since he had often the tedious task to perform of transcribing many 
whole folio pages, to supply the deficiencies of a mutilated book, of 
which a complete copy might have been purchased for a few shillings. 
In this indefatigable author we see how a man’s house may be made 
his study, under circumstances apparently the most unfavourable ; 
and the need, therefore, for carrying on study is, not of a monastery, 
but of wise regulations, and a judicious management of time. 

Again, as to the test which | would put monasteries to, for the purpose 
of discovering whether they are truly catholic, or otherwise.—W hen, in 
the church of Rome, I view with pain such vital errors as the virtual 
deification of the blessed Virgin Mary, the withholding from the people 
food sent down from heaven for their support, the use of an unknown 
language, and other errors which might be named, I am led to weigh 
carefully her differences from us. The practice of the primitive 
church in the first three hundred vears are the scales in which I 
weigh these differences: and the accuracy of them our sister church 
herself, I think, will not dispute. Oh that as a sister she would 
consent to place our differences in these scales, and for us mutually to 
abide the issue, gladly putting aside all of bad weight, and retain- 
ing only the precious and genuine! We are, if I mistake not, (and 
with much humility, I trust,) weighing carefully our church’s practice, 
looking into the catholic fathers, with the aid of our most learned men, 
and sparing no pains to arrive at the truth; and why should not our 
sister do the same? Why might we not mutually hope, in such a 
case, that the day would arrive when differences between us there 
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should be none ?* But to return to our subject. Putting. monasteries 
to the test 1 have been suggesting, what do we find? In the. first 
three hundred years of Christianity, there was no regular monastery ; 
mention is constantly made of ascetics, that is, men who led a most 
rigid life of piety; but still they lived in the world, striving to be 
free from the evil of it. By such a conduct they beckoned men away 
from the vanities of the world, and taught them how there were joys 
in store for them well worth their seeking, To have lett the world 
would have been to leave many perishing through ignorance; and 
the love they bore their brethren, and the greater love they bore their 
Saviour, made them well content to live in a world of sin and sorrow, 
and act as instruments in saving souls, by a meek example and a 
fervent zeal. ‘The seeds of the monastic life appear to have been 
sown in the Decian persecution, about the middle of the third 
century, when many persons in Egypt fled to the neighbouring 
deserts and mountains, as a safe retreat from their raging enemies, 
The persecution ended, so attached had many become to their situ- 
ation, that they refused to return tothe world ; bat, at the same time, 
no community was formed, for they lived separately, scattered here 
and there. At length Pachomius, in the reign of Constantine, built 
some monasteries in Thebais,—led to do so, as we may imagine, from 
the pain of seeing many pious Egyptians living in deserts and moun- 
tains. Looking to this origin of monasteries, and remembering how, 
in the earliest ages of the church, the most pious had not recourse to 
them, I am inclined to imagine that, unless in the case of extreme 
necessity, the establishment of monasteries would not be advisable, 
This, however, I allow, may be a matter of doubt ; but the great work 
to be done, and about which there can be no doubt, is, to place our 
church in that position that the piously disposed shall have no occa- 
sion to cry out piteously for the means of satisfying the demands of 
their spirit, breathing with an ardent love for their holy religion. 
That such a work may be undertaken in true earnest, and that it may 
prosper, is, and shall be, my constant prayer. 
I am, Sir, your instructed reader, OMICRON, 


ce 


BAPTISM BY IMMERSION. 


Stk,—The object of my former letter was to direct attention to the 
subject of the mode in which baptism ought to be administered, and 
not to enter fully into the practicability of restoring the ancient usage ; 
for the discussion of which, perhaps, a publie journal is not the most 
proper place. ‘This being the case, 1 should have been willing to let 
“ Keclesiasticus’ ’’ letter pass, as referring almost entirely to the latter 
subject; but as he directly challenges a reply, | must beg the insertion 
of these few remarks, lest 1 should seem to treat him with a disrespect 
which I do not feel. 

I most cordially subscribe to the sentiment which he expresses, 
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* [While the Romish chureh retains her claim to infallibility, can there be any 
hope from a comparison of doctrines ?—Eb. ] 
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“that any change in religion is in itself an evil, and the more highly 
to be deprecated in proportion to the greatness of the mystery about 
which it is concerned.” It was this consideration which prompted me 
to trouble you with my former letter. Baptism is so great a mystery, 
that it may be regarded as somewhat hazardous silently to acquiesce 
in a change in the mode of its administration, which is admitted to be 
contrary to primitive usage, to the practice of the church for fifteen 
hundred years, and to the written regulations of that branch of the 
catholic church to which we belong. I have to regret that “ Ecclesi- 
asticus’’ has not addressed himself to the main question proposed, but 
has contented himself with setting forth many difficulties which, from 
our modern habits, stand in the way of restoring immersion. I would 
rather have discussed the subject in a different order :—first, what is 
the right mode of administration ? and if this should be decided in 
favour of primitive usage, then, how may we best surmount the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of its adoption ? 

The first argument of “ Ecclesiasticus’ is founded on a supposed 
analogy between the Lord’s supper and baptism. The due adminis- 
tration of the former does not depend upon the quantity of the ele- 
ments received ; therefore the quantity of water used in holy baptism 
is not important. In rep!y, I submit that the question is not concern- 
ing the quantity of water, but concerning the true import of our Lord’s 
command to baptize. When he used this word, did he intend that 
his apostles and their successors should sprinkle a drop of water on 
the forehead, or that they should immerse the body in water? 1 
suppose that “ Eeclesiasticus’’ will admit, that in the holy eucharist 
we do literally obey our Saviour’s command. Do we do so in the 
administration of baptism? If Jesus had commanded his disciples to 
eat their daily food in remembrance of him, and had said of that, ‘This 
is my body, there might have been some analogy, and then I think it 
would have been dangerous to allow of our present practice ; but as 
the case really stands, there is no analogy at all. I could have wished 
that “ Keclesiasticus’’ had refrained from this painful supposition with 
respect to the holy eucharist—a mystery never to be contemplated 
hut with pious awe, and never to be associated with offensive ideas. 

In the next argument, | would venture to suggest that “ Kcclesi- 
asticus”’ is not quite correct in the matter of history. The objection 
entertained against clinical baptisms did not arise from the distinction 
between affusion and immersion, but they were held in disrepute be- 
cause they were not in the highest sense voluntary, but were in a 
sense forced upon the recipients by the fear of death ; or at least these 
late baptisms argued that they had culpably delayed the holy rite. 
(See Bingham, book xi. chap. ii. sect. 5.) Is “ Keclesiasticus” quite 
sure, therefore, that he is right in attributing the discredit thrown upon 
these baptisms, not only by some in the church, but by the early 
fathers themselves, to a “ narrow-minded spiritual pride and unchari- 
tableness’’ ? ‘The baptisms, indeed, were held as good and valid as 
those by immersion; but the clinics themselves seem to have been 
justly exposed to suspicion, and therefore denied some privileges 

which were enjoyed by those who had been baptized in the regular 
way. “ Ecclesiasticus’” remarks convey the notion that the fault 
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was on the side of the immersed, and that the clinics were unjustly 
depreciated—a position entirely at variance with the judgment of the 
church. When he says “that the probable reason of their (the early 
bishops) persisting in immersion,’’ notwithstanding the self-exaltation 
and pherisaical spirit to which it [the custom handed down from 
Christ and his apostles!] ministered in many cases, was, that they 
found it to be the custom, and their people would have been scan- 
dalized by the alteration, he surely conveys a very erroneous impres- 
sion; for it is notorious, that the early bishops were so far from 
desiring any alteration, or even contemplating it in the remotest de- 
gree, that they considered affusion as an indulgence arising from ne- 
cessity. The words of St. Cyprian, the defender of the validity of 
clinical baptism, as cited by Bingham, are :—“ In sacramentis salu- 
taribus, necessitate cogente, e¢ Deo indulgentiam suam largiente, totum 
credentibus conferunt divina compendia.” 

In my former letter I cited the weighty authority of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, who says, “ In this case we are to stand to the law, not to 
the custom,” and assigns his reasons for this judgment. To this 
“ Ecclesiasticus’” thinks it sufficient to reply, “Surely the universal 
custom of a church, unreproved by those who have authority, is tanta- 
mount to a law.” Whether this is an adequate reply to such an 
authority I will leave the reader to judge. 

With regard to the schism of the antipeedo-baptists, Wall was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it was chiefly to be attributed to the relinquish- 
ment of immersion by the catholics. It is a matter of fact, that the 
former quickly followed the latter. ‘ Ecclesiasticus’’’ knowledge 
of this sect and their writings must be very limited, if he never heard 
or read of their urging the practice of sprinkling as an objection against 
the church. He may find it pressed in no measured terms by Gill. 
(Body of Divinity, book iii. sect. 2.) 

“ Kcclesiasticus’”” next argument is founded on the alleged indeli- 
cacy of the ancient usage. Has he well considered whom he includes 
in this sweeping charge? Could the practice of immersion have been 
sanctioned from the very first, if there be real indelicacy in it ? or does 
he think that female virtue and male morality has been better guarded 
in the church in the last three centuries than in former periods? 1 
wish he had abstained from the allusion to ancient statues: it is surely 
not well to suggest such associations with a holy sacrament. Besides, 
the reference to France is not very happy; it was there that immer- 
sion was first dispensed with, Would “ Kcclesiasticus” teach us to 
look there for the example of “ female virtue or men’s morals” ? 

I am sincerely sorry that I have given offence by the use of the 
word fastidious. 1 suppose that, for the purpose of baptism, an infant 
might be considered naked without being, as “ Ecclesiasticus’’ expresses 
it, in @ state of perfect nudity. |Was St. Peter so?—John, xxi. 7.] And 
in that case 1 cannot think there could be anything to offend delicacy, 
in a little infant of a month old being dipped in water in the face of 
the congregation. 

Let the case of adults stand by itself; and if a necessity for some 
change of the early practice be made out here, let it not be applied to 
cases in which that necessity does not exist. In these corrupt times, 
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(not because of our greater delicacy, but rather from our want of it,) 
it might suffice, if our superiors approve of it, that women should be 
baptized as they are usually bathed. “ Ecclesiasticus’’ must well 
kuow what pains were taken in the early church that no indecency 
should be committed. (See Bingham, b. ii. c. 22; b. xi. c. 11.) 

When “Ecclesiasticus” attributes immersion to “inveteracy of 
custom,” surely he forgets that it was practised by the apostles and 
their successors before such custom could be pleaded. 

I regret that I should again have given offence, by imputing the 
practice of sprinkling, as distinguished from effusion, to carelessness or 
something worse. _ “ Ecclesiasticus,” however, says nothing in defence 
of this practice. Delicacy cannot here be pleaded as an excuse. To 
what, then, may we attribute a gratuitous departure from the direction 
of the church, which we have solemnly pledged ourselves to observe ? 

On the whole, I do not think that the reply of “ Kcclesiasticus” 
will be considered satisfactory by the majority of your readers. It is 
far from my wish or intention to dogmatize on the subject, but I wish 
to have the candid opinion of others, who will go more to the root of 
the matter than “ Ecclesiasticus” has thought fit to do. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, CATHOLICUS. 


P.S. “ Ecclesiasticus” seems to think that it would have been better 
not to have mooted this question. I beg to say that I was led to it by 
the consideration of the way in which the holy sacrament of baptism is 
abused by the common practice now. It has been so much kept out 
of sight, that many people seem to forget that it isa sacrament; and, 
by terming the eucharist THE sacrament, by implication withhold this 
designation from baptism. Let any one visit the churches of our popu- 
lous parishes on the Sunday afternoons, when this holy rite is per- 
formed, and I think his feelings will be shocked by witnessing the 
abuse of this holy solemnity. The crowd of sponsors, obviously un- 
known to the minister,—they may be infidels or anything else,—drop- 
ping in during the sermon, as if they had no concern in thé services of 
the church ; their frequent inability to answer the questions in the 
order without being prompted by the clerk; the utter ignorance of the 
parents and sponsors of the nature and privileges of baptism ;—these 
circumstances all mark a practical corruption in this important point. 
And what is the consequence? We have again to fight the battle of 
baptismal blessing, and contend against a host of unbelievers for the 
efficacy of Christ’s holy ordinance. 

Under such circumstances it is natural to revert to Tertullian’s ruie, 
“ Whatever is firs is best,’’ and to examine what was the practice of 
the church in her best days; and I do think it is rather a startling fact 
to find a different act, almost universally in the western church, substi- 
tuted for that which Christ expressly enjoined ; a different act from 
that enjoined by our own church, and which obtained for the first 
1500 years. I do not venture to say that we ought to return to primi- 
tive practice,—as far as personal feelings are concerned, I should be 
glad to find that we may continue our present mode,—but at any rate 
the subject is worth consideration, and, I humbly think, not to be set 
aside by such arguments as those which “ Ecelesiasticus” has offered. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


OXFORD PETITION IN BEHALF OF EPISCOPACY AND 
CATHEDRALS—1641. 


My pear FRiEND,—It was thought worth while, in 1641, to print, as 
a pamphlet, the following petition, which was “ passed unanimously 
in a full house,” at Oxford, in that year; and so it may not be un- 
advisable to reprint it now. It was useless then, and it may be 
now; still one would throw in one’s contribution, be it of use or no, 
for “thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or that.” 
(Keci. ii, 6.) It is not, however, so much for the sake of all the con- 
tents of the game that I send it you, (for it was addressed to a 
greedy, selfish house, and so appealed prominently to topics which é 
would understand,) as for the date, and for the connexion between 
the two subjects,—the preservation of cathedral property inviolate, and 
episcopacy. This was well understood in those days, both by friends 
and foes. The foes were then afraid to attack episcopacy at once, 
says Bishop (then Dr.) Hacket, “for the king knew well, ‘ No bishops 
no king.’’’ Therefore they began further off, and attacked the cathe- 
drals, which were ever considered the ouéworks of “ episcopacy.” 
The friends then defended the cathedrals, both for their own sake and 
for that of episcopacy. 

The foes understand it well now, only they think themselves secure 
as to the destruction of the cathedrals, only they wish to secure to 
themselves the gold with which it is overlaid. The friends now think 
that they, too, can employ it well, so they prepare to strip it off them- 
selves: the only question is, who shall defile the temple of the Lord, 
friends or foes? History will shew that it is better to let the enemy 
strip it off than to do it one’s self. The blows of an enemy are re- 
parable : Cyrus gave back the golden vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had plundered and Belshazzar had profaned; what the republicans 
stole from our church was, after awhile, restored ; what Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth, robbed the church of, ean in the 
hands of the spoiler. ‘The wounds of a friend are irreparable: better, 
in plain terms, to let the cathedral property be applied to church- 
rates, poor-rates, highway-rates, or whatever else men may think a 
fit employment for the piety of our forefathers, than to defile our own 
hands, and be “ partakers of other men’s sins.” Yea, “let them take 
all.” When the nation shall have awakened again, and they who 
now delude it have fretted their hour upon the stage, it will be restored, 
though it be to our children’s children ; but if we meddle therewith 
ourselves, what is lost is lost for ever. And let those who think that 
chapters can be weakened or destroyed with impunity look on, less 
than eight years from 1641, and consider the fate of the Episcopate, 
the Church, the Ministry, the Civil Constitution, and the Monarch 
himself, 


Yours ever, CANONICUS. 


The following is the petition :— 
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“ To the high and honourable Court of Parliament, the humble Petition of the 
University of Oxford, 
* Sheweth, 


‘*Tuat whereas the Universitie hath bin informed of severall petitions concerning 
the present government of this church, & maintenance of the clergie, which have of 
late been exhibited to this honourable assembly ; wee could not but think our selves 
bound in duty to God, and this whole nation, in charity to our selves and successors, 
who have and are like to have more than ordinary interest in any resolution that 
shall bee taken concerning church-affaires, in all humility, to desire the continuance 
of that forme of government, which is now established here, and hath bin preserved 
in some of the easterne and westerne churches, in a continued succession of bishops, 
downe from the very apostles to this present time; the like whereof cannot be 
affirmed of any other forme of government in any church. Upon which considera- 
tion, and such other motives as have beene already represented to this honourable 
parliament from other persons & places (with whom we concurre) in behalfe of 
episcopacy, wee earnestly desire, that you would protect that ancient and apostolicall 
order from ruine or diminution. 

‘* And become farther suiters for the continuance of those pious foundations of 
cathedrall churches, with their lands and revenues, 

** As dedicate to the service and honour of God, soone after the plantation of 
Christianity in the English nation : 

* As thought fit and usefull to be preserved for that end, when the nurseries of 
superstition were demolished, and so continued in the last and best times since the 
blessed reformation, under King Edw. 6. Q. Elizab. & K. James, princes renowned 
through the world for their piety and wisdome : 

** As approved and confirmed by the lawes of this lande, ancient and moderne : 

“ As the principall outward motive and encouragement of all students, especially 
in divinity, and the fittest reward of some deep and eminent schollars : 

** As producing or nourishing in all ages many godly and learned men, who have 
most strongly asserted the truth of that religion wee professe, against the many fierce 
oppositions of our adversaries of Rome : 

* As affording a competent portion in an ingenuous way to many younger brothers 
of good parentage, who devote themselves to the ministery of the gospell : 

** As the onely meanes of subsistence to a multitude of officers and other ministers, 
who with their families depend upon them and are wholly maintained by them : 

“ As the main authors or upholders of diverse schooles, hospitalls, high-waies, 
bridges, and other publique and pious works : 

“ As speciall causes of much profit and advantage to those cities where they are 
scituate, not only by relieving their poore & keeping convenient hospitality, but by 
oceasioning a frequent resort of strangers from other parts, to the great benefit of all 
tradesmen, and most inhabitants in those places : 

** As the goodly monuments of our predecessors piety, and present honour of this 
kingdome in the eye of forreigne nations : 

“ As the chiefe support of many thousand families of the laity, who enjoy faire 
estates from them in a free way : 

“ As yeelding a constant and ample revenue to the crowne : 

** And as by which many of the learned professours in our university are main- 
tained. 

‘« The subversion or alienation whereof must (as we conceive) not only be attended 
with such consequences as will redound to the scandal of many well affected to our 
religion, but open the mouthes of our adversaries, and of posterity against us; and 
is likely in time to draw after it harder conditions upon a considerable part of the 
laity, an universall cheapnesse and contempt upon the clergie, a lamentable drooping 
and defection of industry and knowledge in the universities; which is easie to 
foresee, but will be hard to remedy. 


“ May it therefore please this honourable assembly, upon these and such other con- 
siderations as your great wisedomes shall suggest, to take such pious care for the 
continuance of these religious houses, and their revenues, according to the best 
intentions of their founders, as may bee to the most furtherance of Gods glory and 
service, the honour of this church and nation, the advancement of religion and 
learning, the encouragement of the modest hopes and honest endeavours of many 
hundred students tn the universities. 


** Who doe and shall ever pray, &c.”’ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS AT THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


My bear FRIEND,—Y our correspondent, “'T.A.H.” (Brit. Mag. vol. x. 
p.706,) has missed the force of Mr.Palmer’s statement as to the words used 
in the delivery of the blessed elements. Mr. P. says, “Our Lord made 
use of expressions in the delivery of the sacrament which the apostles 
commemorated in their thanksgiving and consecration; but there is 
not the slightest reason to think that these expressions [i.e, those used 
by our blessed Lord] were ever in any way used at the delivery of 
the elements in the primitive church. However, in the second and 
third centuries, it appears that a certain form was used in many, if 
not all, churches,”” (Orig. Liturg., t. ii, p. 153.) That is, there is no 
appearance that ¢he words used by our Lord were ever used by the 
church at the delivery of the elements, for they were appropriated by 
the apostles to the consecration; on the other hand, it is certain that 
a form, and that different from these, was used at the delivery of the 
elements to each individual, in many, if not all churches, so early as 
the second or third century, and so probably was apostolic. Mr. 
Palmer in this passage answers éwo objections of the Zuingli-Calvinist 
school,—one negative, the other positive: Ist, by a false application 
of scripture, they objected “that we do not use, in a generality, once 
for all, to say to communicants, ‘ take, eat and drink,’ but unto every 
particular person, ‘eat thou, drink thou,’ which is according to the 
popish manner, and not the form that our Saviour did use.” ‘To these 
it is answered, that, as far as appears, these words of our Lord never 
were so used In the church, which is a plain proof that the universal 
church did not 80 understand them, and so that they are not to be so 
understood ; for this is not a matter in which the church could be 
mistaken. ‘The churches in the second century, observant as they 
then, everywhere, were of apostolical tradition, must have known 
what custom their immediate predecessors had from the apostles. 
2nd. Another class might scruple at any words being used other than 
our Lord had used; as, by a strong perverseness, the Zuingli-Cal- 
vinists, having first objected to our not following our Lord, themselves 
do not follow him. Tor, whereas our Lord did address those words 
to the disciples, they neither use these nor any other; but these they 
commemorate as we do, (at least, they were commemorated in the 
liturgy of Geneva,) and at the distribution use none. And against 
thése persons might well be objected the general positive practice of 
the church, of using some such form as we now use, which can be 
traced up to the second century. This, as “ T. A. H.” says, is “ the 
strongest possible reason for supposing that it existed in the first also.” 

| would only add, that I do not “impute the hateful errors of 
Zuingli to those who adopt this practice ;” far from it; it has crept in, 
doubtless, partly through the difficulties entailed by our neglecting to 
supply sufficient churches for our large parishes. I only speak of it, 
historically, as a Guingli-Calvinist practice, and as tending to promote 
Zuingli-Calvinist views of the holy eucharist. This is a fact; those 
communions who retained the higher doctrine of the Lord's supper,— 
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as the Lutheran in a manner, the Swedish church, and our own,— 
retained also the ancient mode of administering it; those who aban- 
doned that doctrine, (i.e., such as followed the reformation of Zurich 
and Geneva,) abandoned and objected to that administration. This 
seems to imply some connexion between them. What this is may be 
supplied by the following words of Hooker, taken from his invaluable 
dissertation on the sacraments :*— 

“ Thus far accused, we answer briefly to the first, that, seeing God 
by sacraments doth apply in particular, unto every man’s person, the 
grace which himself hath provided for the benefit of all mankind, 
there is no cause why, administering the sacraments, we should for- 
bear to express that in our forms of speech which He by his word and 
gospel teacheth all to believe. In the one sacrament, ‘I baptize thee’ 
displeaseth them not; if ‘eat thou’ in the other offend them, their 
fancies are no rules for churches to follow.’ After some good ob- 
servations on the true way of following the example of Christ in these 
things, he adds :—“ The reason taken from the use of sacraments, in 
that they are instruments of grace unto each particular man, may, with 
good congruity, lead the church to frame accordingly her words in 
administration of the sacraments.”’ 

At the same time, while I would not charge any individuals with 
having imbibed the errors of Zuingli and Calvin on the holy sacra- 
ments, | cannot deny that I do think that their errors have been and 
are widely entertained in the church; nor do I see how it should be 
otherwise, so long as books infected with these errors form the prin- 
cipal reading of our clergy. Many who think that they obtain their 


notions from holy scripture, do, in fact, obtain them ultimately from 
Zuingli and Calvin, and that by a traditionary teaching, which adheres 
as rigidly to them as the teaching of the church catholic did to the 
teaching of the apostles. CANONICUS. 


METROPOLITAN CHURCHES FUND. 


My pear Frignp,—Your pages are already so overcrowded with 
matter of real importance, that I hardly like trespassing upon them 
in a mere personal affair. But after the reproof given me by name, 
by your anonymous correspondent (a member of the London Church 
Committee) in the last Number, I am bound, in justice to him and 
to myself, to request, that as you have admitted his rebuke, you will 
not refuse admission to my vindication. Under his favour, the 
“mistake’’ rests with him, and not with me; and that both in respect 
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* Eecel. Polit. b. 5, c. 68, § 2, ed. Keble. The work of the late Mr. Irvine on 
the sacraments is a striking instance of the great influence of Hooker, in that, 
through the study of him, Mr. Irvine rose to views on the sacraments decidedly 
above those of the body to which he belonged: a rare instance, since man’s tendency 
is always to sink below them. © si sic omnia! Mr. Irvine prefixed, I think, 
Hooker's whole treatise, ( Eccl. Pol. b. 5, c. 50—68,) at all events a large portion of 
it, to his work, professing his obligation to it. It were well that they who quote 
Hooker on the lay side would study it as a whole, not take traditionary extracts 
from it. 
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of my conduct and of my opinion ; of the grounds of neither of which 
does he seem to be aware. As to the first, the occasion of my 
writing the “letter to the Standard newspaper,’ for which he re- 
proves me, was this; namely, that my name had been publicly ap- 
pended, without my consent, to a resolution, which, as I understood, 
and still understand it, is offensive to my principles. As what I con- 
ceived to be an injury (a most unintentional one, | am well assured, ) 
had been offered to me through the medium of “ the public journals,” 
it was, I conceive, through the same medium that it behoved me to 
express my disapprobation. ‘Thus much for my conduct, Next, as 
to my opinion of the resolution in question, which your correspondent 
seems to think would have been altered by “explanation” from 
“some member of the committee.”’ 1 am sorry to say, that if the only 
“explanation” is that which he has offered in his letter, the offensive 
character of the resolution is not, to my mind, affected in the remotest 
degree. His explanation does not touch the ground of my objection. 
The resolution is as follows:—“'That application be made to the 
proper authorities to endow, wholly or in part, the churches or chapels 
which may be built, or acquired, by means of this fund, out of such 
property belonging to the prebendal stalls of St. Paul's cathedral, as 
may become available to such purposes, and, where circumstances 
may admit, to provide sites,”’ 

If your correspondent had been prepared, on the part of the com- 
mittee, to declare that, by “ proper authorities,” in this resolution, they 
meant the chapter of St. Paul’s cathedral, who are the sworn trustees 
of the property belonging to it, and had been prepared, on their part, 
to disavow all interference with the chapter property without the con- 
sent of the chapter, he would have met my objection. But if—as, 
from the tenour of his letter is too clear,—by proper authorities is 
meant the ecclesiastical commissioners, and the London church com- 
mittee are prepared to ask B to give them some of A’s property, 
without his consent being had or asked, then I will venture to main- 
tain my objection, and to repeat what I have said upon the sub- 
ject—namely, that to every unsophisticated mind it must appear 
neither more nor less than a breach of the eighth commandment: and 
such a breach as Henry the Eighth, in all his reckless course, dared 
not sanction. He did not proceed to the suppression, or alienation, of 
the estates of the religious houses until the existing trustees surrendered 
them into his hands. If the chapters were competent to establish the 
existing distinctions between residentiaries and non-residentiaries, they 
must needs be competent to make any other arrangements in the 
duties of those who are members of their own body, and to assign 
what number of their body, and under what regulations, shall be 
at the disposal of the bishop of the diocese, as a corps de reserve, for 
parochial purposes, to be employed by him in such parts of his diocese 
as he shall judge most to be in need; and so shifted, according as 
permanent provision should be obtained, among those who should be 
awakened to a sense of religious wants, by the members of this pri- 
mitive and unexceptionable Pastoral Aid Society ; or to make any 
other arrangements which may better suit the exigencies of the case. 


VoL. XL—Feb. 1837. 2A 
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I beg leave to observe to your correspondent, that if it is free for 
him and his committee, without reproof, to make use of the public 


journals to disseminate their sanction of principles which I believe to 


be — of the endowments of the church, and of all rights of 
property, I will venture to claim for myself and those who think with 
me, the liberty also, without reproof, to make use of the same channels 
for disseminating our sanction of principles which we hope may, under 
God's blessing, prove conservative of both. 

Lastly, I will request of your correspondent, that if he shall again 
think my name worthy his notice, he will do me so much courtesy as 
to write in his own. Believe me, my dear , very sincerely yours, 

East Horsley, Jan. 4, 1837. ARTHUR PERCEVAL, 


ORDINATIONS. 


Sirk,—Will you permit me, by means of your periodical, to draw the 
attention of influential members of the church to the present mode of 
conducting ordinations ? It appears to me that much of that feeling 
which too commonly prevails among the people towards their duly 
ordained pastor may be traced to this as its source. The 1 majority of 
the people scarcely know what ordination means, and at best form 
very inadequate ideas of the high commission given to their minister. 
Now, if each clergyman were ordained in the midst of the congre- 
gation among whom he was about to minister, the relation between 
the pastor and his flock would be brought distinctly before the latter, 
and it might be expected that the solemn vows made by the former in 
the presence of his people would operate in a most salutary manner. 
‘The people would think more of authority thus publicly and solemnly 
conferred, and the careless and unfaithful minister would probably 
often be checked by the consciousness that he had pledged himself to 
diligence and fidelity before the face of his people. As it is, the feel- 
ing “of most princip wally arises from those impressions which are made 
upon their minds by the person himself. If these are unfavourable, 
many, without even thinking of dissent, and therefore without any 
scruple, bend their steps to a ne ighbouring meeting. I need not appe: al 
to my own observ ation, when that of so many others must accord 
with it. Ordination in the church of Scotland is performed in the 
church to which the pastor is appointed ; and, having been present on 
one occasion, | can bear testimony to the interesting and impressive 
character it bore, both as it respects the minister and the people. I 
need not say how much more this would be true in the case of ordi- 
nation according to the rites of the church of England. There would 
be a difficulty on account of the additional labour which would de- 
volve upon the bishops; but is it insuperable ? and would not the 
importance of the end repay some sacrifice? The whole would be 
obviated, if, according to the plan proposed by Mr. Newman, suffragans 
were appointed i in each diocese,—suppose one for each archdeaconry. 
Much of what has been said applies also to the rite of confirmation. 
The same provision would rendef it practicable to have confirmations 
held in each church, or at least in churches of those parishes only 
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which closely adjoined. Something has already been done, but you 
will be ready to confess that more is desirable, to prevent disorder, and 
to bring this ordinance of our church more generally and distinctly 
before the eyes of the people. 

May I be allowed to add a word on the office of deacon? It seems 
desirable that the distinction between the orders of priest and deacon 
should be more manifest—not greater than our church intended, but 
more clearly marked in practice. The abolition of pluralities will, 1 
think, greatly tend to promote this, since there will not be so many 
opportunities for deacons to have the sole care of a parish. Is it not 
desirable that this should never be the case? The excellent Bishop of 
Salisbury appears to view the matter in this light from the restriction 
he has laid upon them, not allowing a deacon to have the sole charge 
of a parish whose population exceeds four hundred—a restriction as 
great, perhaps, as present circumstances will admit. If the deacon 
were excluded from undertaking the charge of a parish, he would 
then be, according to the intention of his office, an assistant minister, 
under the direction of his presbyter. In this case it might be con- 
sidered best that no one should be admitted to the order of priest 
until he obtained an appointment to a living or incumbency, 

PRESBYTER S——. 


SUBSTITUTION OF YEARS FOR DAYS. 


My prar Sir,—When I sent you a brief protest against its being 
assumed, as a matter of course, that the prophetic days are admitted 
on all hands to stand for years, I had no idea of asking for anything 
like the space which you offer, and your terms appear to me to be 
very far from hard. My only hesitation about accepting them at once 
is, that it is made to “ two good champions,” and the accepting it may 
seem to imply that I consider myself, and take it for granted that you 
will consider me, as a good champion; but, good or bad, 1 am always 
glad to defend my opinion on this point; and having done so publicly 
for many years, it might seem as if any hesitation now was mere 
evasion, under the pretence of modesty. 

It appears to me that the best way will be for some one who main- 
tains the mystical interpretation, to state the grounds on which he 
defends it. I will, if it please God, and you approve, answer him to 
the best of my ability. I say this because it seems to me to be obvi- 
ously incumbent on him who, in any case, departs from the plain 
meaning of words, to assign his reason for so doing. As to my argu- 
ment, without some such ground to work upon, far from exceeding 
your offered four pages, 1 should hardly know how to expand it 
through four lines. It would be simply this—“ day means day, and 
year means year, by the common rules of interpreting written lan- 
guage.” If any man maintains that any given passage is not to be 
understood according to those rules, it is his place to tell us why; and 
I mention this the rather because it is a very invidious thing to give 
the argument of an opponent, and one in which, whatever candour 
may be exercised, it is almost impossible to satisfy him. 
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There are two other things which I will take the liberty to suggest— 
first, that you, or any gentleman whom you may think proper and 
find willing, should act as moderator, and point out, by notes on each 
letter, anything which he may consider as irrelevant, and therefore 
not requiring any reply ; any misconception of the opponent’s mean- 
ing, which may be in that manner set right at once, without taking up 
room by explanations referring to a preceding number, which readers 
may not have at hand; any omission of reply to any question or ar- 
gument ; anything (as I do not know who may be my opponent, I 
may, perhaps, without offence add) unfair or uncivil; in short, you 
know better than I do what are the duties of a moderator in such a 
case ; and if it be too much to ask you to take the burthen yourself, I 
think you will find among your extensive literary acquaintance some 
friend who will undertake it. 

Secondly, that authorities for matters of fact, except such as are 
quite notorious, and references for all quotations, should be given 
strictly ; that the writer shall state the source from whence he actually 
derives his information, and not borrow authorities and references 
from others. 

Further, it seems to me that it would be a good thing, as giving 
more time for reply, (and perhaps it might conduce to brevity,) if 
each writer were to make two copies of his letter, and send one to 
his opponent when he sends the other to you. You will, perhaps, 
mention some day of the month by which each letter must be sent to 


you; and it is obvious that what I suggest will allow more time for 
reflection and condensation. 


I ain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. Mair.anp. 
Gloucester. 


THE WORD “ MERIT.”—MR. BARTER. 


Sir,—I have just seen, in your December number, a letter on the use 
of the word “ Merit.” The writer makes what he thinks an extract 
from my book, but which is nowhere to be found there : it is not surpris- 
ing, then, that he has mistaken my meaning. I have never con- 
demned any book on the lists of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
but some expressions in them; nor have I ever characterized the term, 
“ our merits,” in reference to eternal rewards, as a confused state- 
ment, but as an “ expression,” of which I wholly disapproved. [still 
believe the distinction between works and merits to be of vital import- 
ance to the cause of truth, as plainly stated in my observations. 


W. B. Barter. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Wuetuer a psalm or hymn can be sung at the commencement of the morn- 
ing and evening prayers, consistently with the spirit of the service? I have 
sometimes heard hymns of triumph and joy sung on such occasions,.which, if 
they were fitted for the use of the church militant at all, were certainly ill 
fitted to prepare the mind for an act of humiliation; and the transition from 
them to the sentences, exhortation, and confession, was painfully felt. 

2. Whether the usual mode of reading the service for the churching of 
women, out of the desk, be according to its true spirit? In Ireland, the 
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woman always kneels at the altar, and the priest, standing there, addresses her 
from thence. In large towns, thjs is usually done after the whole service is 
over, and, I regret to say, when the congregation have left the church. But 
in some places it is done on Sundays, after morning prayer, and before the 
communion service; the congregation being present. 

3. Would it not tend to diminish the prejudice which is felt by some against 
the commination service, if the first part of it, containing the introduction, 
commination, and exhortation, were read, as the rubric permits, from the pul- 
pit, and the rest of it from the desk? This seems plainly what the spirit of 
the rubric would require, at least in those churches where there is no peculiar 
place for reading the litany. 

4. In the blessing which closes the commination service, why is the clause, 
“The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee,” which 
occurs in the original, (Numbers, vi. 24—26,) omitted? 

5. In the Athanasian creed, ‘ For like as we are compelled by the Chris- 
tian verity to acknowledge &c., so are we forbidden by the catholic religion 
to say &c.” What is the force of this distinction between the Christian 
verify and the catholic religion ? 

6. In some of the short litanies the answer of the people is printed in 
italics, in others, the word Answer is prefixed ; what is the reason of this dif- 
ference? See, for examples, the Kyrie Eleeson, after the creed in the morn- 
ing and evening prayer, and particularly in the suffrages after the prayer, “‘ O 
God, merciful Father,” at the end of the Litany, where this difference is 
marked, for all the answers are in italics but the last, where we find— 


“« Priest. O Lord, let thy mercy be shewed upon us. 
Answer. As we do put our trust in thee.” 


Is there any custom preserved, as to the mode of singing these suffrages in 
our ancient cathedrals, which might explain this? Inthe case of the Kyrie 
Eleeson after the creed, I believe it is the custom for the choir to sing the last 
“Lord, have mercy upon us,” with or after the minister. 

7. Is it regular to read the exhortation, to give notice of a communion, in 
the place where it is commonly read, before the sermon? Notice should cer- 
tainly be given before the sermon, but is it not expressly said that the exhorta- 
tion should be read “‘ after the sermon or homily ended” ? 

8. The rubric directs that ‘‘ the communicants shall be conveniently placed 
for receiving the holy communion,” before the priest reads the exhortation, 
“Dearly beloved in the Lord.”” Does not this imply that the people did not 
formerly come up to the rails of the altar, and that the priest went out to 
them with the consecrated elements? Before the pewing system, this practice 
would perhaps, be more easy of adoption than it can be now. 

9. Was it not the intention that the portion of the communion service 
which is appointed when there is no communion should be read every day, 
on week days as well as on Sundays, —the collect, epistle, and gospel of the 
Sunday being used every day until the succeeding Sunday? 

10. In the first prayer for the King, in the communion service, does it not 
seem strange to pray that God may so rule the King’s heart, that we his sub- 
jects may faithfully serve, honour, and obey him? 

11. Inthe celebration of marriage, the practice, I believe, very generally is, 
for the priest to perform the whole service at the altar; but does not the 
rubric direct the first part of the service, as far as the blessing, to be read im 
the body of the church, and the priest then to walk up to the altar, singing or 
saying the appointed psalm, and followed by the people? This is, I believe, 
the only instance* of a procession prescribed in our offices, and are we jus- 
tified in omitting it? The old custom was, to perform the marriage ceremony 
at the church door. 


= 











* Perhaps the service for the Burial of the Dead is another instance of a proces- 
sion. 
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NOTICES 





AND REVIEWS. 





Christian Institutes ; a Series of Discourses and Tracts, selected, ar ranged 

stematically, and illustrated with Notes. By Christopher W ords- 

worth, D.D., Master of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. In 4 vols. 
8vo.* London: Rivingtons. 


Tuese volumes form one of the most important publications for the 
church which have been presented to it for very many years. Among 
the grievous wants which form a just subject of complaint in every 
branch of theological education, a readable book on systematic di- 
vinity was one of the most crying. ‘To the shame and injury of our 
church, the clerical student has lately supplied this want, in too many 
cases, by resorting to the unsound work of Dr. Dwight, one not in 
communion with our church, and holding views at variance with hers. 
It was rather to be wished than expected that such a want should be 
speedily supplied; but the present work, though prepared with a 
somewhat different object, will go very far to supply it, and, at all 


events, will take away all anxiety on the subject. The Master of 


Trinity, in these volumes, has laid down a scheme for treating of all 
the great subjects of divinity, and has then treated them in det ail, not 
by means of any original matter of his own, but by resorting to the 
works of our great writers of earlier days, who have, in their ser- 
mons or separate tracts, left no portion of divinity untouched, and 
who have handled separate points with an ability and power which 
render any fresh discussion of the points needless. The editor, whose 
profound and accurate knowledge of English divinity enabled him, 
without difficulty, to lay his hands at once on the best discussion of 
each point of doctrine and discipline, has here brought them together, 
and inserted them in their appropriate places, thus at once presenting 
to the student a system of divinity, and the means of making himself 
acquainted with many of the great masters of English theology. The 
work, it ought to be added, is so arranged, that it may be read con- 
tinuously as a system of divinity; or, if the student wishes to consider 
some particular branch of theology, or some particular point in that 
branch, he will here find it treated in a separate tract or sermon, which 
is entire by itself. ‘The editor's design was to make the work: useful, 
not for theologic al students only, or perhaps chiefly, but to present to 
all young men in course of receiving a liberal education, that sys- 
tematic instruction, in its most important branch, which is not only 
wholesome but necessary for them, Looking to such persons as likely 
to fill the highest offices in the state, the editor has, in these “ Christian 
Institutes,” given them also a view of the grounds on which Christian 
states and governments are founded and built, and on which they 
ought to proceed, and those Christian views of morality which are 
almost as necessary as sacred views of points of faith. The student 
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* These four volumes are so closely printed as to contain as much as eight ordi- 
nary volumes. 
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will, in the course of these volumes, become acquainted with Jewell, 
and Hooker, and Sanderson, and Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, and 
South ; and will, doubtless, be led on by the delight with which he 
will read many parts of what is set before him, to become more deeply 
acquainted with their works. If he uses the book fairly, he will, 
when he has got through it, have acquired sound and large views of 
the great doctrines of the gospel, of Christian morals, of the discipline 
and authority of the church, of the nature of the ministry, and of the 
principles on which Christian men should conduct the policy of a 
state. ‘The divinity student will not be very short in his information 
if he knows these volumes well; and the editor’s learned and judi- 
cious notes in all cases point out to him where fuller information can_ 
be found.* The work is so entirely in the spirit of our church, that, 
perhaps, there is not a single clergyman, of whatever age, who might 
not derive profit as well as pleasure from the perusal; and the re- 
viewer cannot but hope that it will be included in every list of books 
given by examining chaplains to candidates for orders. In America, 
no one is admitted to orders who does not know the fifth book of 
Hooker. ‘The extraordinary sermon by Francis Mason, given in these 
volumes, condenses that book into a smaller compass, and is written 
in Hooker's own spirit. 

If the editor of these volumes required any other thanks than the 
consciousness of having served the church, he jis, indeed, most fully 
entitled to the very warmest and strongest expressions of gratitude for 
the important service which he has thus rendered to the cause which 
he loves. 


Penn’s dition of the New 'TESTAMENT.+ 
(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 


My pear Sir,—Two or three words, if you can find room for them, 
on the review of Mr. Penn (January, p. 57), at Acts, xx. 28. The 
learned writer’s construction of the clause may be found in Mr, 
W akefield’s translation—viz., “ take care to tend the church of God, 
which he gained for himself by his own Son.” ‘That powerful man 
tells Griesbach, that what he says of the Adthiopic on the former 
clause “is infamously false ;” and avows that he has altered his opi- 
nicn of this passage, and determined for the reading of Stephanus 
and the received text—rny excAnovay rov Oeov (as, by-the-by, Scholz 
has done) ; “ from the same considerations that would have influenced 
him in case of any indifferent and uncontroverted text.” 

How, then, was he to “alleviate the difficulty,” as Mr. Belsham so 
happily expressed it, of his own blood, rov wtov aiparos. 


- ee 


* Probably no book published for very many years has displayed at all the same 
com prehensive and profound knowledge of the writers of English divinity. 


+ N.B. The Editor would always be very thankful for Notices of Books sent to 
him with the name of the writer. ‘They should be inserted in Reviews, as from 
Correspondents. 
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Dr. J. Henley, in “ Bowyer’s Conjectures,” came to his assistance, 
by making “ blood’”’ to mean his own Son. Mr. Wakefield's store of 
learning came in to strengthen the classical and poetical rendering ; 
but he still admits that “ the entire applause justly due to this excel- 
lent solution of so great a difficulty ought, in all reason, to be given to 
Dr. Henley.” 

Bishop Middleton, however, on the Article, has such deplorable 
want of taste as not to give any applause to this “ solution of so great 
a difficulty,’ and is, in truth, most unmerciful on the construction; 
aad I really think that it would have been lost to the world, if Mr. 
Penn's ingenious criticism had not come to support it. With what 
raptures would Mr. Wakefield have hailed his making the text itself 
actually to speak all that he had “cudgelled his brains” to extort from 
it! And can anything be more happy than Mr. Penn’s method of 
making his correction pass with every Kinglishman, by translating 
Scholz’s reading, “the blood of his own’! 

I would tell the reviewer that the quotation “ Certe qued ad me 
attinet,” from La Crone, [qu.?] is fully in point. When a gentleman 
mislikes what is called a proof text, and takes the knife in hand, or 
seizes the critical cleaver, [see Brit. Mag., vol. v., p. 703,] you are sure 
of something of the kind, if he happens to have a wish to keep well 
with both parties—us ignorant bigots, as well as the “ Docti et Pru- 
dentes.” IRANCIS HUYSHE. 


The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Monthly Part, October, 1836. Chloral—Clare.~ London : 
EK. Kuight. 


A FRIEND lately put into the hands of the writer of this notice 
the above monthly part of the “ Penny Cyclopeedia,” and he deems 
it an indispensable duty to give publicity to the following remarks, 
which certain articles in it have suggested. The articles are those 
on Christ, Christianity, Chrysostom, and Chubb, 

It is not intended to deal in any general reflections as to the tone 
and temper of the work, but merely to state the manner in which 
certain articles, which involve great questions, are treated; and then 
to point out what must be the tendency of so treating them. ‘Thus, in 
a work which is meant for cheap circulation among classes who have 
not time for extensive reading, the tendency of stating the arguments 
for Christianity, as what believers advance in favour of their own 
creed, while it may give a notion of impartiality, must rather resemble 

the influence of an education from which religion is excluded on the 
principle of favouring no particular sect. 

Now, in the “ Penny C yclopeedia,” in the article Christ, the whole 
account of our Saviour’s life is fairly abridged—and so abridged as to 
occupy only about one column—from the narrative in the gospels ; the 
miracles, the resurrection, and ascension, are positively stated to have 
taken place, and all seems satisfactory enough at first sight, But 
there is a summary afterwards of the arguments for Christianity, in 
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which the impartiality spoken of above seems likely to detract from 
this satisfaction. 

After stating that the Christian religion rests for its authority on the 
proofs of Christ's divine mission, and that the gospels present us with 
a series of miracles, the writer says :-— 

« Whether the miracles recorded in the gospel actually took place 
or not is a matter of historical inquiry, which must be determined from 
the whole evidence, like any other historical fact.” ‘To this no objec- 
tion can be made ; but the arguments for the truth of these miracles 
are henceforth put into the mouths of Christians, or believers—they are 
spoken of as that “to which Christians appeal,’ or that which is 
“ considered by all Christians to be a proof of the divine mission of 
Christ,’ and so on. The strongest assertion to be found is, that the 
zeal of the early preachers of Christianity, and the sufferings they un- 
derwent for it, shew that they sincerely believed what they taught, and 
that “this strong conviction in the minds of those who had the best 
opportunity of learning the genuine doctrines of Christianity must be 
taken as confirmatory evidence of their divine origin.” 

So much, therefore, for the mode of treating the evidences for Chris- 
tianity, as shewn in the article “ Christ ;” but there is another point of 
view in which to look at it—the influence of Christianity ; and for 
this we must turn to the article “ Christianity.” 

Here it is the object of the writer to deal out common-place obser- 
vations about Christianity being mixed up with all the political and 
social relations of life: but while he does this, there is a side-blow 
aimed, which must be quoted to be appreciated :— 


‘* Intimately blended with all the relations of life, with all the great events of po- 
litical society, and now for, at least, fourteen centuries directing or influencing all 
the functions of government, and by turns OBSTRUCTING Or RETARDING the progress of 
knowledge, according to the various forms in which it has been moulded for politi- 
cal purposes, a history of the church, distinct from the political history of the same 
nation and the same period, can have little value, except so far as it may be a good 
history of the clergy.” 


The grammatical structure of this wretched sentence it is not worth 
while to comment upon ; the subject to which it relates is one of such 
deep importance as to cast such reflections in the shade. However 
confused the expressions may be, their tendency to lower Christianity 
is manifest ; for one thing, at least, is clear,—that, in the writer’s 
opinion, it has never done anything for knowledge, but “obstruct” or 
‘* retard’ it. 

This mode of treating the influence of Christianity, or of the church, 
is, at least, intelligible, and serves as a specimen of the manner in 
which Christianity may by degrees be silently elbowed out of the 
world. Then, again, as to the propagation of Christianity—notwith- 
standing all that has been done in Christian countries to OBSTRUCT or 
RETARD knowledge —the writer speculates on the probability that 
Christianity will gain on other religions, because it is “the religion of 
the most enterprising part of the human race ;"’(!) on which no remark 
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need be made, and he then closes his account with the following sum- 
mary of the state of Christianity :— 


“* The great Christian churches are— 

“1. The Greek, or Eastern, church, divided into four principal branches. 2. The 
Latin, or Western, or Roman-catholic, church, which is single and undivided. 
3. The protestant church. The protestant church cannot be called a church in the 
sense in which the catholic is called a church, as it is not one undivided community, 
but consists of numerous independent communities. Still, as distinguished from the 


catholic community, the whole body of protestants is sometimes designated, though 
improperly, as the protestant church.” 


Such is the manner in which the article “Christianity” is written; 
but it was not to that article that the attention of the writer of 
this notice was first drawn. In the articles on Chrysostom and 
Chubb, we see the different tones in which a great and eminent 
father of the church—whose works live now in the hearts of Christian 
men, and will live when the “ Penny Cyclopeedia” has gone to its rest, 
in the mansions of oblivion —is treated of, and those which usher in 
the account of a wretched unbeliever, of whom the less that is said 
the better, and for whose sake it would be well to leave his works 
in the obscurity which they are now fortunate enough to enjoy. 
Chrysostom meets with the sort of mixture of pity and contempt 
one would expect from a man who knows so much of his works 
as to quote his belief “in the real presence of Christ in the eucha- 
rist as a sacrifice,” (Homil, 24 on Corinth.) “as favouring the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome,” by which, it is presumed, the writer un- 
derstood this passage to uphold éransubstantiation. But let us hear an 
account of his preaching :— 


** He appears to have delighted in incurring the implacable hatred of rich young 
widows, by often reminding them of their paint and ugliness.” 


Or, again—the history of the origin of his litanies :— 


“ He caused many temples and statues in Phenicia to be demolished, and especially 
persecuted the Arians, refusing them the use of a church in the city, and parading in 


the streets trinitarian singers of hymns, with banners and crosses, until the opposi- 
tion vocalists fell to fighting and bloodshed.” 


It is needless to multiply quotations, but such is the general style 
in which the life of Chrysostom is treated by this publication of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; and when one sees the 
names under which these publications go forth, and the pains taken to 
trumpet and puff them into circulation with the middle and the mode- 
rately-informed classes of society, one cannot but think with bitter- 
ness and sorrow that flippancy such as this should reach so many to 
whom it will be almost impossible to supply any corrective. Thus is 
an eminent Christian treated ; let us see now how an obscure unbe- 
liever is set forth for the edification of the friends of useful know- 
ledge. 

The writer has taken advantage of one or two very violent attacks 
on Chubb, which probably were very reprehensible, and so frames the 
rest of his article as if all that was written against him besides were 
equally unfounded and base. It speaks of his remarkable mental 
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energy, in becoming, under his disadvantages, “ a distinguished writer 
on subjects of religious and moral controversy.” It isnowhere stated 
that he libelled the Bible, and spoke of it as an immoral book; and 
that he denied a future judgment; nor is the long list of hateful doc- 
trines which he advocated alluded to. No; the manner in which his 
works are introduced to us is this :— 

“Chubb would explain what the Christian gospel is, and what it is not; he 
shews, therefore, that, as it is said to have been preached to the poor by the founder 
of Christianity himself, and his disciples, antecedently to so many transactions of his 
life, and of course to the events of his death, it could not be a history of his own ac- 
tions and final sufferings, but was the doctrine of moral reformation, which he an- 
nounced as a rule of conduct, and consequently that the several historical accounts 
of those transactions and events, with the doctrines founded thereon, are not the 
gospel, nor any part of it; and moreover, that nothing is so entirely foreign to its 
nature and object as the subsequent establishment of state hierarchies, and the me- 
taphysical subtleties since introduced by the political managers of Christianity.” 

The tone and tendency of this passage compared with the passages 
about political Christianity, in the article “Christianity,” speak so 
plainly as to need no further comment. 

But the representation of his character is worth preserving also :— 

“ The sentiments of liberality and benevolence which pervade his writings, with the 
zealous endeavour to promote the cause of civil and religious liberty and rational im- 
provement, confirm the opinion which is given of their author by the amiable writer 
of ‘John Bunele,’ Mr. Amory, who says, ‘I knew him well; he was a@ sincere good 
man as ever lived.’ ” 

If this be the judgment passed by a writer in the “ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,” on the tendency of works which would overturn revelation, 
and loosen every moral tie, by the denial of a future state of account- 
ability, one is inclined to feel surprise that any other writer in the same 
work should have been as favourable to Christianity as to give it even 
an impartial hearing. 

But this notice has already extended to too great a length. It was 
deemed necessary that some of these facts should be stated, and public 
attention called to them. As long as the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge were contented to overturn Sir Isaac Newton, by 
reckoning gravitation from the surface of the earth, instead of its 
centre, or blundering between pressure and weight in a treatise on 
hydrostatics, nobody troubled themselves with the matter; but when 
they begin to put “sweet for bitter, and bitter for sweet,” in things of 
higher consequence, which affect the everlasting destinies of man, they 
must not complain if their mode of treating things is plainly put before 
the public. 





The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos, an Evangelical Preacher of 
the Romish Church. Chiefly written by himself, and edited by the 
Rev. J. Gossner. Translated from the German. With'a Preface 
by the Rev. C. Bridges, M.A., Vicar of Old Newton. London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 1836. pp. 461. 


WHATEVER judgment may be passed with respect to this book, it must 
be acknowledged that Martin Boos was a man as remarkable by the 
gifts of his mind and character as in the events of his life. A slight 
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sketch of his life may well preface the few remarks which will be 
made upon these memoirs. 

Martin Boos was the son of a farmer in Huttenried, on the borders 
of Bavaria and Suabia. He was born in 1762. His parents died 
when he was about four years old, and left him, with some other chil- 
dren, to the tender mercies of the world and of an elder sister. The 
latter quartered him upon an uncle named Kégel, fiscal and: ecclesi- 
astical councillor at Augsburg. Martin’s great ambition was to be an 
ecclesiastic; and, much to the astonishment of his uncle, who seems to 
have troubled himself but little about his orphan nephew at first, the 
schoolmaster gave so favourable a report of his studies, that steps were 
immediately taken to meet the wishes of the boy. He was sent to a 
gymnasium of the ex-jesuits, where he passed five years with credit, and 
was afterwards sent to Dillingen, where he studied for four years more, 
and passed through the various grades requisite to being ordained a 
Roman-catholic priest. He now remained at Dillingen two years to 
complete his studies, and afterwards was appointed curate in Unter- 
thingau, a large market-town in the province of Lower Kempten. 

He was soon made canon of Guinenbach, where his exertions ex- 
cited so much jealousy that he was dismissed from his office. On 
leaving Grinenbach his views appear to have undergone a great 
change ; and at Wiggensbach he began to preach the great and funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity more prominently than he had done, 
—repentance and faith in Christ ;’’ and a great sensation was caused 
in the neighbourhood, both among the clergy and the laity. He had 
been recalled to this province by the prince, but was again removed ; 
and it seems that in almost every instance (Gall-neu-kirchen, where 
he remained ten years, and Sayn six, being exceptions) he was always 
removed or driven away very soon after settling in any place. 

His life, for a few years previous to 1799, was a series of struggles, 
imprisonments, and persecutions, which he bronght upon himself by 
his earnestness and zeal in preaching doctrines so unpalatable to his 
brethren of the Romish clergy in general. In 1799 he went into Aus- 
tria, and laboured quietly in various places, among which were Leond- 
ing, and Wald-neu-kirchen, and Peyerbach, for six years. In 1806 
he was promoted to Gall-neu-kirchen, through the recommendation of 
his friend Bertgen, who was a kindred spirit. Again, however, the 
awakening effects of his preaching caused jealousies and dissensions ; 
and again brought him, more than once, before the inquisition and the 
consistory of Lintz. At length, in 1816, he was pronounced free from 

litical offences, heresy, or fanaticism, but at the same time allowed 
him to leave the country, unless he preferred a further examination of 
the business before the Archbishop of Vienna. He went to Munich, 
and afterwards received an employment at Diisseldorf, under the Prus- 
sian government. It was in a seminary established there ; but the 
drudgery of this mere worldly occupation ill suited his mind, except to 
train it to a right temper by an exercise of patience. It was chiefly 
to teach Latin to beginners; but he had the comfort of giving some 
religious instructions, and of preaching twice a week, At length, 
however, when this was too irksome for him, in 1819, he was offered 
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the living of Sayn, a spot in a mountain ravine, between Coblentz and 
Neuwied on the Rhine. 

He remained here, in zealous discharge of his duties as a pastor and 
preacher of the word of God, till his death in 1825. 

Such is a mere outline of the life of this remarkable man; the sketch 
ought to be filled up from a perusal of the papers which his biographer 
has selected and published. There are many points of great interest 
touched upon ; and it is curious and instructive to watch the workings 
of a mind in which, at the present day, the same struggles are going 
on which agitated the minds of converts from Romanism in the first 
dawn of the Reformation; or, to speak more properly, the minds, 
probably of the first reformers themselves. Faith, and works, and the 
means Of justification, these are uppermost in almost every page; and 
as they appear here under a different form from the everlastingly 
repeated set phrases in which we are accustomed to see them in Eng- 
land, they possess an interest of their own. But there is, mingled 
with all this zeal and earnestness for the great fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, amidst all the anxiety shewn by M. Boos for their 
propagation and reception, a degree of fanaticism and enthusiasm 
which render it a book that calls remarkably for an exercise of sound 
discrimination and judgment on the part of the reader. This is not 
said with reference to the zeal of this primitive pastor, but with refer- 
ence to the unqualified declarations of extraordinary interpositions of 
Providence in the events narrated. One is accustomed, of course, to 
find men of the stamp of M. Boos easily reconciling it to their con- 
science to consign large masses of his parishioners to perdition, and to 
speak with certainty of those peculiarly around him, as certainly in 
the Lord, and vessels of election ; but this falls far short of what we 
meet with in this book. A single instance will illustrate what is 
meant. In speaking of the converts made by M. Boos, the following 
passage occurs (p. 95) :— 

** Meanwhile, a fourth was added to the number—a pious and learned man, who 
also heard and read what God had recently done for poor sinners. The thing seemed 
extraordinary to him; he was very desirous of conversing personally with Boos 


regarding the whole affair, and sent an express for him. Boos had already received a 
divine intimation of the journey.” 


Again, in p. 54, there is a statement to this effect: Boos was travel- 
ling with a new convert, and the close of their journey is thus nar- 
rated :— 

“ He felt as if he were newborn, and rejoiced in spirit. They arrived at a plank 
across a stream, where stood an image of John the Baptist. ‘ See,’ said Boos to him, 
‘you are now also baptized with that baptism which Jesus promised—the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit and of fire.’ And when the other had crossed the plank, he 
turned once more to Boos, and said, ‘1 believe :’ on which Boos saw his face shine. 
The inward renovation, and the operation of Divine grace, shewed itself even out- 


wardly. They then separated and went each to his home, astonished at the good- 
ness of God.” 


Of matter like this, it is impossible to judge properly without taking 
intoaccount the condition of mind common in Germany ; the prevail- 
ing enthusiasm, and the dreaminess to which it is often subject. The 
country where animal magnetism holds its sway, and Yung. Slilling’s 
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lucubrations are popular, must have features in its idiosynerasy which 
render it impossible for those who are not intimately acquainted with 
it to judge correctly concerning anything that comes from it. 

These remarks are sufficient to give some idea of the nature of this 
volume ; but the preface, by Mr. Bridges, requires one single word of 
notice before it is entirely dismissed. Mr. Bridges, after delivering his 
sentiments on the nature of the statements found in the letters and 
journals, &c., of Boos, has favoured his readers with “a caution,” 
which, he says, is suggested by the narrative of Boos’s life, “ against 
an undue regard to the external formalities of the church ;” and talks 
about persons who “insist on the apostolic succession without the 
inculcation of the spirit of an apostolical ministry,” with the usual series 
of corollaries which follow these propositions; and then, by notes 
referring to these passages, directs attention to the “ Oxford ‘Tracts’’ 
and the British Magazine as the chief offenders in these respects. 
Whether the British Magazine be liable to such a charge, or not, it is, 
happily, not in Mr, Bridges’ power to determine with authority; the 
real determination of that question must be left to competent persons, 
who will judge for themselves, after duly ascertaining the facts of the 
case by reading the work itself. “It shall only be put, in a fair and open 
spirit, to Mr. Bridges, whether he believes, in his conscience, that the 
writers who touch on rubrical matters in this Magazine, really care 
chiefly for formalities, and are indifferent to the spirit of religion? If 
he really does think this, he is entitled to pity for his uncharitableness in 
judging of others; but if he does not, he is without excuse in writing 
in this manner. In either case, he must, of course, continue his 
representations in any manner he pleases. There is no intention of 
entering into a war of words with him, as there could be no use in 
doing so; and it is probable the authors of the “ Oxford Tracts” will 
allow him the same liberty, Mr. Bridges, however, recommends a 
discussion on Art. ix.—xiii. (inclusive) of our church, by which, as he 
probably anticipates considerable difference of sentiment about them, 
it would seem that he is desirous himself of a little hot controversy. 
It isa pity that such a wish should be frustrated, but it is impossible to 
gratify it at present. 


An Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. London: Murray, 
Svo. 


Tere can be few persons from whom it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect so valuable a history of the “ Literature of the Middle Ages” as 
Mr. Hallam. They who are acquainted with his former works know 
very well that not only have his studies lain in that region, but that 
his superior education, his sound, though somewhat severe, judgment, 
his accurate taste, his clear good sense, and his wide acquirements, 
present a combination of qualifications which can rarely be found 
elsewhere, Nor will the present work disappoint their expectations, 
. in those parts of it, at least, where Mr. Hallam speaks from himself. 
Wherever his own knowledge extends, his work is truly valuable. 
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His deep interest in the subjects, and the clearness with which he 
discusses them, must make his book interesting to his readers. It is 
in the earlier part chiefly, or where topics treated of in the beginning 
recur, that the book is deficient, because Mr. Hallam is there dependent 
on others. It has been long the fashion in this country to criticize the 
scholastic philosophy, when, as Mr. H. truly says, probably no one reads 
it. One issick of the same hack quotations, and the same hack opinions, 
about the schoolmen, delivered in every book on philosophy or litera- 
ture—so often delivered, indeed, that a very ordinary veaihel might un- 
dertake beforehand to say by heart what will be said, and who quoted, 
in any work on the subject. Would it not have been more in conso- 
nance with Mr. Hallam’s manly character and good sense, at once to 
decline giving any opinion on works which he has never looked at ? 
Again, in speaking of the literature of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, Mr. Hallam speaks only from others, or from one or two works, 
where he might have read twenty with pleasure and profit. He no- 
tices the question how far John of Salisbury knew Greek, but he has 
only looked at that writer’s two common works, while his letters are 
passed by in silence. ‘They would have shewn that John of Salisbury 
was not, but that others in his day were, Greek scholars; while he 
was well acquainted with the Greek philosophy, as far as Cicero ex- 
hibits it. 

Again, Mr. Hallam doubts as to Anselm’s learning. More than one 
of Anselm’s letters would have answered the question. In one of 
them he gives much directions for further study to one who had been 
studying with him. 

There are other authors, of the same period, whose names Mr. 
Hallam gives, but nothing more. ‘Their letters (those of Peter of 
Blois, for example) would have shewn him how deeply they were 
versed in adi Latin literature ; and if Mr. Hallam did not think them 
worth reading, for the light they throw on the state of literature, 
surely, as a student of history, he might derive invaluable light from 
them as to facts, as to the manners and social condition of the times, 
The writer can assure Mr. H. that he would find them more amusing 
than most books he could mention, Anselm, l*ulbert, Peter Damiani, 
Stephen of Tournay, John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Gerbert, and 
St. Bernard’s letters, he would notice in particular, and can speak of 
them from experience. Mr. Hallam says in his preface that he dis- 
likes biography, as he thinks it a waste of time to inquire into minute 
facts. But, in the early time, to which we are now referring, the ac- 
curacy of a fact decides the character of an age. Mr. H. speaks, for 
example, of St. Meinwerc. Now there is a notorious story about him, 
which has been a thousand times repeated, as shewing the barbarism 
of his age, even in Latin. A very learned writer in this Magazine, 
who is never weary of inquiring into details, has blown this, and seve- 
ral other of the hack stories about the ignorance of the dark ages, to 
the winds. It is, matter, then, of regret that one of so masculine a 
mind, and such acquirements as Mr. Hallam, should, on this portion 
of literary history, only repeat from other writers, and not, from his 
own stores and by his owa powers, either demonstrate the darkness of 
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the dark ages, or allow that they were not so dark as is commonly 
said. If he could be induced to read the very admirable and amusing 
series of papers which have done so much honour to this journal, he 
would probably find reason for modifying several of his opinions. 

Mr. Hallam will excuse the writer for observing that his remarks 
on the present indisposition of schools and universities to admit the 
study of modern languages to equal honour with ancient ones, come 
very strangely from him, inasmuch as Latin composition is obviously 
the subject on which he is most at home, which he discusses with 
most pleasure, and perhaps with most power, and he has truly an 
Etonian quickness and triumph indetecting a false quantity or a harsh 
line. But is Mr. Hallam serious in wishing to have modern languages 
expel, or take their place by the side of, the old Greek and Latin ? Can 
he find no better reason for teachers not wishing this than fear that their 
pupils shall outstrip them? Does he think, speaking of this age and 
the next, and without rating this very high, that the next will produce 
greater poets, or greater men of science, for example, than this ? Does 
he even mean that a large portion of teachers in the universities do 
not know modern languages ? 

A few harsh remarks like this, and one or two personal ones—that, 
for example, on poor Mr. Chalmers, a man not of extraordinary ability, 
but of great diligence, information, and good sense, a truly kind and 
benevolent man, and one who received but a poor and miserable 
pittance for the patient and laborious industry of years—might have 
been spared, 

But, looking to the volume altogether, for tracing out, in a clear, 
manly, and judicious way, the progress of literature since the revival 
of letters, for bringing together, in a small compass, much useful in- 
formation, for judicious and valuable criticism on the great modern 


writers in Kurope, it may well be reckoned a great accession to the 
useful and valuable literature of the day. 


A Letter from the Rev. W. Carus Wilson to R. Patten, Esq.. M.P., on 
Saturday Markets and Monday Fairs. A Tract, published by the 
Society for the Observance of the Lord’s Day. 


Mr. Witson has stated here the great evils which he has himself, 
in his own sphere of observation, known to arise from Saturday mar- 
kets and Monday fairs. With respect to the latter, there cannot be a 
doubt that few things can more directly lead to the extreme profana- 
tion of Sunday. ‘The persons who are to attend on the fairs are 
travelling on the whole of Sunday; many persons are oceupied in 
driving the beasts, and all the places through which they pass, are 
kept in a state of business and excitement. With respect to the 
Saturday Markets, a little must perhaps depend on local circum- 
stances; in cases like those mentioned by Mr. Wilson, where persons 
come from a great distance, and have to return after the market, there 
can be no doubt that they are little likely to be in a state fitted for the 
discharge of their religious obligations on a Sunday. Mr. Wilson is 
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entitled to the thanks of Christians for bringing this serious subject 
before the public, and the general spirit of his remarks is temperate 


and sensible, although there may perhaps be some little difference of 
opinion as to the remedies of which the evil admits. 


The State of London. By Robert Ainslie. 

Mr. Arnstig, who is a dissenting minister, has endeavoured, in this 
pamphlet, to set before the public the frightful state of profligacy and 
irreligion existing in London ; but unfortunately, siinwsh there can be 
no doubt of the truth of many of his statements, and in some cases he 
has given sufficient and direct evidence, in the greater part of his 
pamphlet he rests upon insufficient proofs, and, in some cases, on the 
authority of anonymous works. Besides this, the style of his pamphlet 
is far too declamatory to produce the effect which he appears to desire ; 
and it is really pitiable to see that he can suppose such evils as those 
which he depicts can be cured by such feeble remedies as he suggests. 
He appears to think that wonders could be done by the co-operation 
of a few laymen in each district, and by increased subscriptions to the 
City Home Mission—a society on which it must be needless to make 
any further comment, after the specimen of its labours given in this 
Magazine last year. Let Mr. Ainslie be assured that no other remedy 
for these dreadful evils can be found than the raising up, in the minds 
of individual Christians, very different notions of their responsibilities on 
this subject than those which possess them now. The plain truth is, 
that, humanly speaking, guilt and misery will go on in Ae until 
every man whoemploys others for his profit feels it to be his duty to see 
that they have the means of improving themselves as moral and religious 
beings. While ministers of religion are so few in number, it is pertectly 
obvious that they only who are actually connected with the poor, or their 
employers, have the means of influencing them as to their moral and 
religious conduct ; and if, as it is to be feared, the neglect of this most 
solemn duty is most general, the result can, humanly speaking again, 
be no other than that lamentable one which is daily presented to our 
eyes. Still it is, beyond a question, the duty of every man to do what 
in him lies to lessen the evil; and surely it is most earnestly to be 
wished that this important topic was brought forward oftener in the 
pulpit, and the duties and accountabilities of the rich pressed upon 
them with greater frequency and more severity. 





An Essay on the Welsh Saints; or, the Primitive Christians usually 
considered to have been the Founders of Churches in Wales, By the 
Rev. Rice Rees, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and Pro- 

. fessor of Welsh at St. David’s College, Lampeter. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1836. pp. 358. 


Tuer early history of Wales, like that of Ireland, has been battle- 
ground for various squadrons of antiquaries almost for centuries, but 
it is ground which few but native troops (although they may have their 
prejudices) are quite qualified to tread. ‘The object of this volume is 
Vou. X1.— Feb. 1837. 2c 
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to trace the ecclesiastical history of the Britons from the introduction 
of Christianity, or, more especially, from the termination of the Roman 
power in Britain to the end of the seventh century. From the close 
of this period the annals of Wales have been minutely detailed by 
several chroniclers whose labours are extant; before its commence- 
ment, the history of Britain may be gathered from the scattered notices 
to be found in classical authors; but the period between these points 
ap to be that which is most scantily provided with historical data, 
It is with the purpose of gathering together what can be collected, and 
sifting it, with critical discrimination, that Mr. Rees seems to have 
undertaken this work. He tells us (pref. p. vii.) that, besides such 
fables as some of those which are found in the “ Armorican Chronicle,”’ 
attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Welsh were possessed of 
records of another and a different kind —“ poems, triads, and genealogies, 
preserved by the bards, and written in the national tongue.” The 
information to be derived respecting the Britons of the fifth and two 
following centuries may therefore be divided into the bardic and the 
legendary, The latter kind, which was preserved by the monks or 
clergy, was written principally in Latin, and consists of the history of 
Nennius and the lives of several Welsh saints. The genuineness of 
the works attributed to Gildas are questionable, and yet, as they are 
undoubtedly ancient, they are deserving of some attention. But it is 
remarkable, that in all the records of the Britons, both in Welsh and 
Latin, before the twelfth century, historical allusions abound, which 
are at variance with the narrative of the “ Armorican Chronicle ;” even 
the most extravagant tales in Nennius are more limited than those of 
the late fabulist; and the various ways in which the same tales are 
related by the former, prove that in his time they had not reached the 
consistency of history, whereas, in the latter, there is no hesitation, but 
every story is told as positively as if the writer were an eye-witness. 

’ Now Mr. Rees has, in this volume, endeavoured to construct a his- 
tory out of these older materials, discarding, entirely, the “ Armorican 
Chronicle ;” and although his pages are frequently devoted to some 
matters whose interest is chiefly local, yet it is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our ecclesiastical materials, and no collection on the subject 
of the antiquities of the British churches will be complete without it. 
It is impossible to enter into the details connected with individual 
saints, but there are many chapters of very general importance. Mr. 
Rees has been anxious to collect evidence respecting the ground on 
which churches and chapels have been dedicated to individual saints, 
and there is a very curious analysis of the various churches &c. dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, to St. Michael, and St. David, with the intent of 
shewing that the latter are churches, in point of fact, founded by that 
saint himself. The dedications to these three saints are the most 
numerous in Wales. ‘They are as follow :— 








To St. Mary - 98 churches and 45 chapels = 143 
To St. Michael- 73 21 = 94 
To St. David - 40 —- 13 = 53 





In his analysis of these churches, Mr. Rees endeavours to shew that 
those dedicated to St. Mary are not so ancient as the other two classes, 
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and those dedicated to St. Michael less ancient than those to St. David. 
This part is ingenious, and well worth reading. 

With these remarks this notice may be closed, and the book itself 
recommended to all inquirers into the ecclesiastical antiquities of our 
own country. 





Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus William Hare, late 
Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. London: 
Hatchard. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 502, 543. 


Any one who can be pleased by delicacy of thought expressed in the 
most simple language—any one who can feel the charm of finding 
practical duties elucidated and enforced by apt and varied illustration— 
will be delighted with these volumes, which present us with the 
workings of a pious and highly gifted mind in its endeavours to im- 
press the truths of Christianity upon the understanding and consciences 
of a rural population. In one or two places one stumbles upon 
passages which some people will be surprised to meet with in printed 
sermons; but one cannot envy the person who will read these volumes 
and not be touched by the amiableness of the character here intro- 
duced to his acquaintance, and perhaps there are few placed in cir- 
cumstances similar to those of their accomplished author who will not 
find valuable hints suggested in them for parochial instruction. At 
the close of the second volume there are two admirable sermons, of a 
somewhat different character, preached at visitations in Wiltshire, in 
the years 1831 and 1832: their subjects—“ Offences in the ministry 
a stumbling-block to Christians,’ and “ Religion the humanizer of 
man and supporter of society.’ 

They who had the happiness of knowing Mr. Hare will rejoice to 
possess, in the engraving at the commencement of the work, so faithful 
and beautiful a memorial of one who could not be known without 
affectionate admiration, and whose loss was bitterly deplored by every 
one who had had that advantage. 


—— 


Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. No. I. On the Principles of Quakerism, and 
their Connexion with those professed by other Sects and by the 
Church. London: Darton. pp. 63. 

Tue object of this spirited tract is to prove that the positive principles 

taught by lox and Barclay are not to be abandoned by the Quakers 

of the present day in their ardour for embracing those great truths 
which they are just beginning to perceive, by shewing them by what 
means each of these principles can be upheld without mutilation, with 
real power, and in harmony with the rest. Having read this letter, 
with sincere admiration for the abilities of the writer, one cannot but 
look anxiously for the rest of the series, which promises to treat suc- 
cessively of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Written Word, the 

Ministry, the Universal Church, and other kindred subjects, They 

may or may not be convincing to those to whom they are primarily 

addressed; but they touch upon subjects too little understood by many 
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churchmen, and the views of the writer, if one may judge from the 
specimen published, well deserve careful consideration. 


Sermons preached at the British Episcopal Church, Rotterdam. By the 
Rev. C. R. Muston, M.A., Assistant Chaplain, and Author of “ Re- 


cognition in the World to Come.’’ London: Hatchard, pp. 503. 
Svo. 


Tus is a volume of well-written serious discourses, by an able man, 
upon such subjects as a right-minded person would wish to see 
most frequently brought forward in the pulpit : The Believer’s Delight 
in God’s Word—the Love of God—Christian Humility—Self-Exami- 
nation—the Love of Christ for his Disciples, and the like. 

Perhaps they may strike some persons as too oratorical in their 
structure; and it may seem that the thoughts would be more effective 
if they were exhibited in a somewhat closer dress ; but the book may 
nevertheless well answer the purpose which the author had in view, 
and be “amongst the instruments and agencies brought successfully 
to bear upon the great cause of religion,’ and there is nec in its 
tone and character which leads one cordially to wish it success 


Meetings for Amusing Knowledge; or, the Happy Valley. By Miss 
H. J. Wood. Second Edition. Effingham Wilson. pp. 318, 


A LITTLE Omnium gatherum of small information about conchology, 
history, and a variety of other matters, interspersed with a medley 
between religious reflections and reeommendations of Miss Martineau’s 
political economy, and ending with a little metaphysics and a few 
anti-bigotry cautions. 


————s 


The F¥ esleyans Vindicated from the Calumnies contained in a Pamphlet 
entitled * The Church of England compared with Wesleyan Methodism,” 
and recommended by the British Magazine to the Clergy and Laity of 
England for general distribution, in a Dialogue between a Churchman 
and a Methodist. Vondon: Mason, City Road. 1837. 


Tuts is a very angry pamphlet. It complains of great misrepresenta- 
tions in the little tract referred to in its title. It accuses the author of 
bringing forward opinions as those of Wesley which he afterwards 
disclaimed, and taking the account of his opinions from his enemies, 
e. g., Mr. Hampson, instead of from his own works. ‘To the reviewer 
it appears that it would: be so difficult to ascertain exactly what 
opinions may, without hesitation and authoritatively, be ascribed to 
Wesley, without giving rise to some such charge from other parts of his 
works, that he must leave the author of the first pamphlet to contend 
this point with the author of the second, But, as the British Magazine 
is dragged into the contest, one word must be added on that head. 

A writer who complains so bitterly of misrepresentation should not 
deface even his own title page with what must be called a gross mis- 
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representation. It is said that the little tract was “ recommended by 
the British Magazine to the clergy and laity for generad distribution.” 
The Magazine used the following phrase :—“ Is recommended to the 
attentive consideration of the clergy and laity where this form of dis- 
sent prevails.” ‘The difference, one would think, is obvious to a child ; 
but the latter phrase (which is quoted in the pamphlet) certainly 
would not tell so well on atitle page. Whether it was right to change 
it, is another question. 


Mr. Bett's “ History of British Quadrupeds” is proceeding with its 
usual beauty of engraving and merit of composition, 


Ir is matter of real satisfaction that so valuable a book as “ The 
Voluntary System’ has now been published in a more permanent 
form, in which it cannot be doubtful that it will long continue to do 
good service to the church. It was remarked, not long ago, that the 
dissenters had entirely abstained from comment upon it; the fact is, 
they know perfectly well that it is written by one who is intimately 
acquainted with all their proceedings, who knows where to look for 
information, and by means of it condemns them out of their own 
mouth, and yet t, entirely abstains from hard words or harsh reflections. 
They ‘Gaseies do wisely in being silent where they know that they 
have no answer, and have no fair eround for complaint or abuse, One of 
the extraordinary facts which it mentions cannot be made known too 
widely. The Mr. Kast, a dissenting minister of Birmingham, who made 
himself conspicuous by some abusive letters to Sir R. Peel, a year or 
two ago, makes the following extraordinary statement with respect to 
one of his own begging e xpeditions for raising money towards build- 
ing a chapel :—“ I have lately looked over my list of London contri- 
butors, and out of more than ‘eight hundred I can select ONE HUNDRED 
PROFESSED INFIDELS, who contributed either under the influence of 
persuasion, OR FROM A DESIRE TO SUPPORT THE PROGRESS OF DISSENT.” 
May one venture to ask the same sagacious hand which has given 
the text, to sup ply the comment? Will Mr. Kast, in short, explain 
why infidel s wish for the progress of dissent, or shall it he done for 
him here ? 





MISCELLANEA. 


EXETER DIOCESAN CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
A MEETING has taken place within the last month at Exeter, for the purpose 
of forming a Diocesan Church-building Society, which must give the most 
sincere and heartfelt joy to every friend | of the Church. It is not the amount 
of the subscriptions, munificent as they must have been, (for they amounted 
to about 5000/.,) but the zeal and the spirit that were displayed at this meet- 
ing, which give it its most cheering aspect. The speeches of the Rev. George 
Hole, and of T. D. Acland, E ‘8q., In particular, have caused a great sensation 
throughout the west of England. 

Again, while this Magazine declines entering into politics, yet, in our pre- 
sent condition, where the questions which affect the state are those which 
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most nearly concern the church, it is impossible not to notice the strong dis- 
plays of attachment to the church which have been given at Conservative 
meetings, especially at those of Bath and Durham. In the former, the speech 
of the Rev. R. D. Willis appears to have given the very highest satisfaction to 
all who had the advantage of hearing it. In the latter, it is enough to say, 
that Mr. Townsend addressed the meeting, to make it evident that there was 
no lack of eloquence of the most energetic and glowing character. 

































PROJECTED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY FOR THE DIOCESE 
OF WINCHESTER. 

( From the Hants Advertiser.) 
Tue Bishop of Winchester has sent a circular to the clergy and other friends 
of the church in his diocese, calling on them to second his endeavours to form 
a Diocesan Society, in connexion with the Incorporated Society in London, 
for the Enlargement and Building of Churches and Chapels. The following 
extracts are taken from his lordship’s circular :-— 

Since the year 1830, 33 churches have been built, providing about 15,000 
additional sittings; 10 more are now in progress; and upwards of 20 have 
been 80  aegigs, oe ily and enlarged as almost to deserve the name of 
new buildings. Besides this, additional accommodation, amounting in the 
aggregate to not less than 14,000 sittings, has been provided in about 130 
churches in the two counties, At present, however, the work must be regarded 
as only in its commencement. The population of Hampshire, at the census 
of 1831, was 314,313; and of Surrey, exclusive of those parishes in the deanery 
of Southwark which border immediately on London, 144,830. In Hampshire 
the number of churches is 342; which would, if equally distributed, afford 
sittings for rather more than one-third of the population. In Surrey there are 
128 churches; which, on the same arrangement, would provide accommoda- 


tion for rather less than one-third of the inhabitants. The following table will 
exhibit these details in a clearer form :— 








The number of Churches in Hants is - 342 
Population in 1831 - - - - = = 314,313 
Church-room - - - - - - = = 106,000 
Deficiency, if two-thirds required*- - 104,000 
Deficiency, if half required - - - - 21,000 


The following table shews the necessities created by inconvenient location 
of churches :— 














Total number of Hamlets or Districts distant from two 


to six miles fromchurch - - - = - = - = - 60 
With a Population of 200, and under 300 - - 6 
———_——_——. 300, and under 400 - - 19 
———$—$————————— 400, and under 500 - - 10 
————————————- 500, and under 600 - - 6 
mr 00, and under 7OO - - 7 
—_—— 700, and under 800 - - 6 

— 800, and under 1200 6 


* The Bishop considers two-thirds as the usual calculation, but it appears to the 
writer that this is beyond what is necessary. 
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MEMBER OF A BOARD OF GUARDIANS’ LETTER. 


Tux conductors of this work have never refused any gentleman the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his political, party, or personal feelings, against themselves 
or the Magazine, when any remarks of their own gave him a fortunate op- 
portunity ; but surely ‘a member of a board of guardians’ cannot expect them 
to print a long letter attacking them as the authors of an extract from a news- 
paper which is actually neapep “ from the Cambridge Chronicle,” and does 
not contain one single line of comment of any sort or kind on their part. His 
arguments, however, shall be stated, though his letter is not given. First of 
all it is quite clear, that as the editor of the ‘ British Magazine’ wrote this 
abominable article, (i¢ being a reprint from a newspaper,) and devised, of his 
own proper will and malice, all its evil insinuations, &c., &c., it is not only 
matter of suspicion, but of certainty, that all the pretences to regard for religion 
in this journal are nothing at all but party ! 

Next, it is quite clear that all the outcry raised by the conductors of this 
Magazine (i.e., the editor of the “Cambridge Chronicle”) against the allowance 
given to chaplains of workhouses is mere hypocrisy, as this Magazine would 
unquestionably be the very first to raise an outcry against any one who said 
that the paying curates so little was wrong. [This gentleman never inquires 
how much the livings were in these extreme cases to which he alludes. The 
only case of which the writer remembers to have had personal knowledge 
was one where an incumbent, at the age of seventy-two or seventy-three, and 
with a living of 170/. per annum, became incapable of doing his duty, and 
paid only 40/. to a curate. Would this merciful gentleman have required 
him, with the sufferings of old age requiring more comforts instead of less, to 
have paid 100J., or, perhaps, to have given up his whole living to the curate ?] 
Nay, more, ten years ago a fearful outcry was actually raised against a body 
of clergy who combined to get higher salaries for curates. [Whether the 
guardian, on the plan of the well-known fable, means to charge the poor 
Magazine with sins committed five years before its birth, is not quite clear ; 
but what can the mention of this outcry mean if it does not mean this?] On 
the whole, it is quite clear that this clamour against the allowance to chap- 
lains, devised by the proper malice and wickedness of the ‘ British Magazine,’ 
is a mere party attack on the plans of the present government! 

With respect to this last observation, as the guardian states that he has been 
carefully examining the pages of this Magazine, he knows perfectly well that 
he is stating what every one of those pages prove to be false. The person 
who has been principally concerned in managing this work, has never in 
private concealed his political opinions, and was never ashamed of them. He 
has as much right to hold Tory principles as this guardian has to hold Whig or 
Radical principles, and certainly has not thought his own one whit the worse 
since they have been out of fashion ; but this Magazine has Never been made 
a party engine. The conduct of government has never been animadverted on, 
except as far as church matters went, and then very sparingly. If this guar- 
dian really had examined the pages of the Magazine with an honest eye, he 
would have seen this, and more especially in the course of last session. If 
facts have been stated not favourable to his friends the ministers, really that 
cannat be helped ; but it was thought a matter of both principle and expedi- 
ency, not to make a church journal a political party journal. 

It is rather curious to observe with what great facility writers like this 
guardian make assumptions. For example, he calmly states that this Maga- 
zine is avowedly the organ of the most orthodox part of the church. What 
sense does he give to these words? Ten times over this Magazine has dis- 
claimed being the organ of any party. It was a private enterprise, without 
any public support, without any party support, nay, without the support or 
sanction of a single individual beyond the publishers and editor. Thus it 
established its cit ion, and thus it has remained. It has never been in the 
hands of any individual or party, nor has one farthing of money except the 
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publishers’ own ever been advanced for it. Whatever support has been given 
to it by .etters or information, has been given voluntarily, or from private friend- 
ship ; and down to the present hour it receives such aid from members of both 
parties. The guardian, therefore, is guilty of an entire departure from truth, 
in saying that it is avowedly the organ of any party, as far as any act on part 
of its publishers or conductors is concerned. Will he then go to the other 
horn of the dilemma, and point out any act of what he calls the orthodox 
party, or of any members of it avowing this Magazine to be their organ? 
Or what does he imagine is the meaning of avowedly and organ? Does he by 
chance not know the meaning of these words? More has been said on this 
subject than the letter which gives rise to it is worth, because common feelings 
of honour must prevent any persons from allowing themselves to be reckoned 
the organs of a party when that party has never made them so, and they have 
never pretended to be so. What the principles and what the practice of this 
work are, may indeed be tolerably well known after it has gone on for five years ; 
but it could not have gone on for five years, or for one, if the conductor had felt 
himself tied down to utter the opinions of any party, or of any individual in 
any station whatever. It is only a duty to say that no party, and no indi- 
viduals whatever, of any kind, rank, or degree, ever have had, or have wished 
to have, any influence, check, or control, directly or indirectly, over the Maga- 
zine. For private advice from friends the conductors have ever been, and ever 
will be, grateful ; and they can say very truly, that whenever they have spoken 
offensive truths, they who think rebukes wholesome have never been sparing 
in administering the dose. 

One word on the real subject of the letter, the bad payment to chaplains. 
The guardian’s solitary argument for it (indeed he says he does not approve of 
it) is, that it is not done from personal motives, for that the guardians would 
not pay the salary out of their own pockets. Does he really think that that 
proves that they do not act from personal motives? In the first place, they 
share in the benefit of all the reductions; in the next place, it becomes a sort 
of fight which union can save most; and then, if radicals and dissenters form 
a large part of the guardians, other guardians may often wish to get hold of 
them from party feelings or objects; and, if there are Whig guardians, it is of 
course a great object with them to make what they consider (like this guar- 
dian) one of the great glories of the present government work as effectually as 
possible. Certain it is, that in more printed cases than one the great boast 
has been that so much is saved—whether rightly or not is not discussed. Rem 
quocunque modo. For the law itself, notwithstanding all the dreadful impu- 
tations of parfy and want of religion, &c., &c., the writer of these lines must 
say, that he thinks it a great deal too harsh, and a great deal too sudden in its 
operation. With more time given, and considerable modifications of its rigours 
to the old and to those who are willing to work, it might have been very salu- 
tary. What it will be remains to be seen. If its authors think that that is 
yet settled, they are very seriously mistaken ; they have just had a very narrow 
escape, and several years must pass before the result of the experiment can be 
known. 
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Wun we assembled in chapter at the November Audit, 1835, a claim for 
moneys accruing to the prebend that had become vacant in our church, by the 
decease of Earl Nelson, was tendered to us by the treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
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Bounty; and we resolved that, though we entertained considerable doubts 
whether the provisions of the act on which the claim was grounded were 
applicable to ourselves, payment should be made to the claimant “ in as full 
and ample a manner as it would have been to Earl Nelson, had he been alive, 
or to his successor, if one had been duly installed.” 

By the resolution, indeed, to which we came, while we avoided the imputa- 
tion of selfish motives, and of seeking personal and pecuniary advantage from 
the delay which had arisen in filling up the vacant prebend, we evinced at the 
same time our confidence in his Majesty’s commissioners, and a readiness to 
await the result of pending inquiries. 

But the act referred to was entitled, “ An Act for Protecting the Revenues 
of Vacant Prebends, and preventing the lapse thereof ;” nomination to any 
vacant dignity was spoken of in it as but “deferred ;” and every patron who 
should have deferred was empowered to “ appoint, if he should think proper 
so to do.” 

The prebend, moreover, which had become vacant in the church of West- 
minster, having been filled up, subject to an arrangement, of which, as it is 
stated in the first report of the commissioners, the particulars had been 
previously communicated to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and had 
obtained their assent, we were led to expect that similar arrangements would 
be proposed on similar vacancies, and similar opportunities afforded to us of 
expressing our assent, or stating objections, before any measures affecting our 
interests should be recommended to his Majesty, or proposed in Parliament. 

But at our next statutable meeting, in June, 1836, we found ourselves, with- 
out any previous communication made to us, affected by certain general recom- 
mendations, which involved, in addition to minor points, an alienation of 
nearly two-thirds of our divisible revenues, an ultimate reduction of our 
chapter to one-third of its original number, and an infringement of our rights 
as patrons. And we should have proceeded immediately to address the com- 
missioners on these points, if it had not been deemed impracticable then to 
enter fully and satisfactorily on the subject of their second report ; for while 
it was known that a fourth report was prepared, modifications and alterations 
were not unreasonably expected, similar to those which had been already made 
of measures recommended in former reports. 

Under the difficulties in which we were placed, we deputed two of our 
members, who were fully acquainted with the sentiments of the chapter, to 
form a committee in conjunction with members of other cathedral bodies, and 
to act as our representatives, whenever the fourth report should have been 
published, or any bill affecting chapters should have been brought into Par- 
liament. 

In the general wishes and opinions expressed by those members of the 
committee who delivered a memorial to the commissioners on July, 19, 1836, 
we strongly participate, and we cannot but entertain a hope that the memorial 
had been favourably received. 

But an act having been since passed recognising the “ expediency” of con- 
sidering, in the next session of Parliament, the recommendations which the 
commissioners have made the subject of their second and fourth reports, 
and, in the mean time, “‘ suspending” the power of patrons, and forbidding 
theni to fill up vacant prebends, we entreat the commissioners so to revise 
their recommendations before Parliament shall have re-assembled, that we 
may be protected and secured in full enjoyment of all the rights, immunities, 
and privileges, which were conferred on us by our royal founder for the main- 
tenance of our chapter as an efficient body, and which our diocesans, as well 
as the several members of our chapter, have been successively sworn to main- 
tain. 

The commissioners seem to have assumed that the founders of all cathe- 
dral bodies contemplated little more than “the performance of the services 
of the churches, and the continual reparation of the fabrics ;” for while they 
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state, in the second report, that “‘ the inquiry relating to cathedral churches 
was entered on under a strong impression that if the endowment of those 
bodies should appear to be larger than was requisite for the purposes of their 
institution, and for maintaining them in efficiency and respectability, the sur- 
plus ought to be made available for the augmentation of poor benefices, and 
adding to the number of the parochial clergy ;” and while they admit, also, that 
there 1s a “ material variety in the constitution of those establishments, and 
the amount and disposition of their revenues,” they recommend for all one 
uniform system of measures , being “ such as will, in their opinion, leave a 
sufficient provision” for those two ‘objects which they especially mention. 

That those objects were contemplated by our founder we readily admit, and 
we have ever studiously laboured in the sustentation of a large establishment 
and of an ancient and extensive fabric that requires frequent and most costly 
repairs, subjecting ourselves, for the attainment of those objects, to a consider- 
able debt, and to a consequent deduction from our annual dividends, which 
leaves us by no means in the relative position to the church at large originally 
held by the chapter. But we feel confident, that if ‘‘ the purpose of our insti- 
tution,” and all its circumstances, had been thoroughly investigated, on refer- 
ence made, as in all fairness it ought to have been, to our chapter, and with 
our privity and assistance, it would have appeared that another most essen- 
tial object was the constitution of a dignified body of clergy, possessed as 
well of ample estates and revenues that should never be alienated from them, 
as of important rights and privileges, and for services rendered in past ages 
to the interests of Christianity specially declared to be the metropolitical 
church of all England. 

Our endowment is a deed of special and free gift, made by King Henry 
VIIL., May 23, 1541, to the dean and chapter absolutely, and to their succes- 
sors forever. 

Our statutes, originally granted by King Henry VIII., and revised in the 
reign of King ¢ ‘harles Hi, prescribe the number of prebendaries, who are re- 
qnired to be, and have hitherto always been, twelve. 

But the principal wish expressed in the first sentence of the statutes is in 
conformity with the endowment :—“ Ante omnia volumus et mandamus, ut 
jura quevis necnon et immunitates et libertates ejus quaecunque In omnibus 
semper salve cet integre serventur.” The care, indeed, taken of our “ rights 
and liberties,” thus ordained, is singularly manifested in the oath which our 
diocesans take on their enthronization, and which binds them absolutely to 
“ maintain our rights and liberties,” while it exacts but a conditional observ- 
ance of our customs. For the words of the oath are, ‘‘ 1 swear to maintain 
the rights and liberties of this church, and to observe the approved customs, 
thereof, and, as far as it concerns the archbishop, to cause the same to be ob- 
served by others, so far as such customs are not repugnant to God’s word, the 
laws, statutes, provisions, and ordinances of the realm, or to his Majesty’s pre- 
rogative, and not otherwise.” 

The language in the 6th chapter of our statutes sets forth the founder’s will 
without any ambiguity :—Alienationem vel impignorationem alicujus manerii, 
etc.—omnino prohibemus, pinguescere enim optamus ecclesiam nostram non 
macrescere.”” 

The oath prescribed in the 11th chapter of our statutes, and taken by every 
prebendary on his admission, contains the founder’s will, expressed, if possible, 
still more strongly :—‘‘ Juro quod pro virili mea terras, tenementa, reditus, 
possessiones, juraque et libertates atque privilegia caeterasque res universas 
hujus ecclesix, servabo et servari procurabo, nec quod ad utilitatem et honorem 

hujus ecclesia legitimé fieri possit sciens impediam, sed illius commodum pro- 
curabo et augebo—omnique dispensationi que hoc meum juran.entum evacuare, 
enervare, aut relaxare possit prorsus renunciabo, et in presens renuncio.” 

Since, then, it is apparent that our founder has not only given to us the dis- 
posal and enjoyment of all our revenues, and by every kind of ordinance se- 
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curea them to us absolutely, and without deduction for any purpose foreign to 
our establishment, save of one specific payment, in lieu of first fruits and 
tenths ; but that he has also confined the revenues to us, excluding all others 
from participating inthem; and that he binds every individual member by 
the strongest and most sacred ties to resist, to the utmost of his power, all 
attempts that may be made toalienate or divert any portion of them, we main- 
tain that no alienation of our revenues can be enforced by the commissioners 
without violating as well all the generally-received rights of property as the 
‘* rights and liberties” which are peculiarly ours. 

We claim, indeed, an absolute right to the free disposal of all our revenues, 
subject only to the control of our statutes. Yet are we not insensible of the 
evils on which the commissioners dwell in their reports, and, as far as our 
means will allow us, regard being had to the efficiency, the honour, and the 
advantage of our own establishment, we are ready to apply the remedy in places 
of which, from our own connexion with them, we know the wants and cirum- 
stances, and to contribute to ‘‘ the augmentation of poor benefices” which are 
in our oWn patronage. 

We protest, however, against the principle which seems to be involved in 
some of the recommendations—namely, that of laying on ecclesiastical bodies 
exflusively the whole of a burthen which, when necessary, ought to be laid on 
the collective body of the realm, Nor do we conceive it just that we should 
be compelled to “ improve the provision for cure of souls” in parishes with 
which we are not connected, while our contributions would but enhance the 
market price of the presentation or advowson, to the personal gain of the 
private patron, or enable the public patron to bestow a more lucrative benefice 
on a more favoured applicant. 

And we claim the privilege of withholding all contributions from our 
revenues to the new ‘“ fund proposed by the commissioners,” of which fund 
we deem the creation to be most inexpedient and objectionable, since it could 
not but entail heavy expenses, that would waste the revenues of the contri- 
buting chapters, and diminish the property of the church, while it would 
excite in the ill-disposed an eager desire to seize on it, and divert it to their 
own purposes, of which fund the application is undefined ; for the “ principles 
of distribution” stated in the second report to ‘‘ require the most serious con- 
sideration and much additional inquiry,” in the fourth report are no further 
developed than by a recommendation that “ the wants and circumstances of 
the places in which the property and revenues accrue” shall be “ first con- 
sidered ;” of which fund, moreover, the insufficiency is shewn by the com- 
missioners themselves, who acknowledge that when, at some distant period, 
the fund should reach its estimated maximum of 134,000/., there would even 
then be a deficiency of 100,000/., and that they would not be able to effect 
the end which they desire ; while, in the interim, for many years the annual 
payments would be comparatively inconsiderable, and supply scanty assign- 
ments, productive of no effectual good ; until, at the last, it were to be feared, 
useful and valuable preferments would have been dissipated, satisfying none, 
and taking from all the stimulus which is to be found in the hope of some 
prospective reward. 

Our claim to the disposal of our own revenues, as well as to the maintenance 
of all our other “rights and privileges,” is independent of any question of 
number, as regards the members of our chapter. And if our claim be 
admitted, as we trust it will be, by the commissioners, it will no longer form 
part of their recommendations that any of our stalls be suppressed; for re- 
duction of number, we may assume, has been proposed only as a source of 
revenue available to their purposes. But we would again and again press on 
the earnest arfd serious consideration of the commissioners, the principle on 
which they have proceeded in recommending the ultimate suppression of 
eight of ourprebends. In our statutes, the possibility of any reduction of 
number is nowhere contemplated. The number of prebendaries has remained 
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the same, by regular succession, now for almost 300 years. And the proposed 
redaction, while it could not be sanctioned by parliament, without imposing a 
limitation on the royal prerogative, would be a violation of “ an approved cus- 
tom,” at least, of which our diocesans are bound to enforce the observance, 
since such custom is “ not repugnant to God’s word, the laws of the realm, or 
his Majesty’s prerogative.” 

If, indeed, we proceed to consider the question of “ efficiency and respecta- 
bility,” and view it merely with reference to the attendance on the choral 
service, strong is the argument which it presents against reduction of number 
in ourmembers. It is self-evident that a smaller number of prebendaries is 
less likely to be efficient than a greater; and that to abstract from the number 
of the body is to abstract from its power and influence, and consequently from 
its “ respectability.” And it is probable that the injury done would be pro- 
portionate to the degree of the reduction, and would be felt proportionally in 
greater burdens imposed on the remaining members, and in greater discredit 
brought on the institution. 

But that four is not a number of prebendaries adequate to the “ efficient 
and respectable” performance of the choral service we most unequivocally 
assert, if the personal attendance of the prebendaries be a necessary ingre- 
dient of the “efficiency and respectability.” The joint residence of two pre- 
bendaries, at the least, is often essential to secure the attendance of one, for 
illness and accidental causes sometimes make absence matter of necessity. 
We ourselves have seen, at the same time, four prebendaries, of whom three 
were more than 70 years old, two of them more than 80, and one so much an 
invalid that he was seldom equal to his duty. What would have been said of 
our “ efficiency,” if our number had been limited to those four? If we look 
to those cathedrals in which the number of prebendaries is four, we find that 
a system of proxies has been there introduced and tolerated. But the system 
has given rise to much calumny against cathedral institutions, even where use 
has rendered it familiar ; and we may reasonably infer that the introduction 
of it at the present day would more seriously affect the credit of chapters 
whose members have been studious and careful to give their personal at- 
tendance. 

We entreat the commissioners, then, under existing circumstances, to turn 
their attention to the benefits that may result from annexation of a part of 
our prebends. We are not, indeed, friendly to a general system of permanent 
annexation, because it cannot be known what circumstances may arise to 
render the free appointment of prebends desirable for the welfare of the 
church. But we submit, most respectfully, that a well digested system of 
annexation would be more productive, and more effective, than reduction could 
be, and might involve no invasion of “ rights and privileges.” The local evil, 
at least, would be permanently removed, wherever the remedy should be 
applied, and the remedy itself would be immediately consequent on the an- 
nexation, satisfactory, and complete. Money might not be so extensively 
diffused, but it would not be squandered. The benefit that should be done 
would be without drawback, wherever it was done; and the desired end 
would be thoroughly attained in the district on which the benefit should have 
been conferred. 

No one, we imagine, would object to the retaining of four prebends unan- 
nexed, as rewards for past labours or distinguished merit. But if eight pre- 
bends of our church, and the like proportion belonging to other cathedral 
bodies, shall be severally annexed, as they become vacant, each to some po- 
pulous but poor benefice, regard being had to the connexion with the cathe- 
drals, and the local means, the more important districts will all in time, and 
some immediately, have the efficient services of a rector and two curates, 
‘‘respectably,” perhaps, but not largely, remunerated, instead of one ill-paid 
and over-burdened incumbent. 

There will, indeed, be no superfluity for the prebendal rector, when he shall 
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have received the produce of his prebend, and paid the salaries of his curates. 
But his attendance in the discharge of his duty at the cathedral may give 
him relief by the change, and enable him to continue his parochial services 
with profit, toa more advanced age; and if his prebend shall allow him an 
opportunity of recommending a meritorious curate for presentation to a 
benefice, a stimulus will be supplied to all who are fellow-labourers in the 
work, 

As to the patronage of the chapter, we claim the disposal of it, as it is 
regulated by our statutes, since our charter gives it absolutely to us. The 
great ends proposed in the reports, “the augmentation of poor benefices,”’ 
and “ the increase of the parochial clergy,” certainly cannot be advanced by 
any interference with our rights of presentation. The only reason alleged 
for the interference is that there may be an “ addition to the means which the 
bishops already possess, of placing laborious and deserving clergymen in situ- 
ations of usefulness and independence.’”” We should be glad to see the bishops 
possessed of the means which they require, provided it be not to the depriva- 
tion of the legitimate patron. But we feel that the alleged reason implies 
what we deem an unfounded imputation on all chapters—that they would not 
present deserving clergymen. Perhaps, indeed, the commissioners may sup- 
pose that there is no check on individual nominations in the case of friendly 
options. It may be as well, therefore, to state, that all our presentations are 
made by the body, under the chapter seal, and pass as acts of chapter; and 
that if an individual should nominate one not deserving, it would be in the 
power of our chapter to withhold the presentation. But it may be fairly 
asked whether there is the slightest ground for apprehending either that the 
individual members would seek, or our collective body sanction, the appoint- 
ment of any one whom they should not believe to possess the required qualifi- 
cations? 

On this head we will only add, that if it shall be deemed for the benefit of 
the church to impose restrictions on the exercise of patronage, we shall readily 
accede to them, provided they be imposed on all patrons without distinction, 
and provided no stigma be set on ecclesiastical patrons of one class, by sub- 
jecting them to limitations from which ecclesiastical patrons of other classes 
are exempted. 

This memorial we address to the commissioners with every feeling of duty 
and respect ; entreating them to consider the situation in which we are placed, 
as holders of important offices, which, by our oaths, we are bound to defend, 
and of which we believe the continued maintenance and support to be “ con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the established church.” 

To sum up our wishes:—We claim a right to the disposal of our own 
revenues, and of our own patronage ; we deprecate reduction of number; and 
we entreat that, in the disposal of patronage, we may not, as ecclesiastical 
patrons, be subjected to any exclusive restrictions. 

We conclude with solemnly adjuring the commissioners, in the words of 
Archbishop, then Bishop, Whitgift, addressed to Queen Elizabeth ;—*‘ As she 
was,” he said, “‘ intrusted by the late act or acts with a great power, either to 
preserve or waste the churches’ lands,”—and applying his words to chapter 
revenues and prebendal endowments,—*“ dispose of them for Jesus’ sake as the 
donors intended. Let neither friends nor flatterers beguile you to do other- 
wise, and put a stop to the approaching ruin of the church, as you expect com- 
fort at the last day.” 


Canterbury, November 26, 1836. 
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Tue Dean and Chapter having received a copy of the Second Report of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, signed on the 4th of March, 1836, addressed to a 
commissioners, on the asth of the same month, a respectful memorial, i 
which they stated their objections to many of the propositions of the ats 
A fourth report was issued on the 24th of June last, in its main result con- 
firming the recommendations of the second report, but in various matters pro- 
posing amendments. ‘The chapter, upon mature consideration of the whole of 
the recommendations, as far as they affect their own body, and upon a re- 
view of the objections which were urged in their former memorial, finding 
themselves still unable to acquiesce in the recommendations of the commis- 
sioners, are impelled, by a paramount sense of duty to the church, and by the 
oaths and statutes under which they individually hold their stations, to repeat 
their humble but solemn protest against the propositions of the commissioners 
as they affect the church of Exeter. 

They are the more encouraged in taking this course, because the commis- 
sioners introduce their fourth report by stating, that ‘‘ so many points were 
comprised in their former report, affecting a variety of interests, rights, and 
customs, that it was scarcely possible to lay down any general scheme which 
might not be open to some objections, and into which it might not be neces- 
sary, upon further inquiry and consideration, to introduce some alterations.” 
In fact, the commissioners have, in their fourth report, proposed many essen- 
tial alterations, some in principle, and some in matters of particular arrange- 
ment. The chapter therefore, with confidence, expect, that if, consistently 
with the declared object of the commission, and the general principles of the 
report, any modification shall be found necessary for the better preserving the 
efficiency and respectability of the chapter of Exeter, due attention will be 
given to the circumstances which may appear to render such modifications 
expedient. 

The chapter do not design to give any opinion respecting the principles of 
the contemplated measures with reference to cathedral establishments ; they 
take the object to be, as expressed in his Majesty’s commission, ‘ to consider 
the state of cathedral churches, with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them (most) conducive to the efficienc cy of the established 
church, and to devise the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with 
special reference to the residence of the clergy on their respective benefices ;’ 
and they will suggest no proposition which does not appear to them to be expe- 
dient and necessary for the preserving in efficiency their body, and at the same 
time affording every assistance, consistent with that efficiency, towards a 
better provision for the cure of souls. 

The chapter feel that the responsibility of the measure, or the defence of its 
principles, does not rest with them. They admit the expediency of making 
better provision for the cure of souls, and they will cordially co-operate in 
measures having for their real object the rendering cathedral institutions more 
conducive to the efficiency of the established church; but they more than 
doubt both the wisdom and the justice of diverting so large a portion as is 
proposed of the revenues of cathedrals from their original purposes to such a 
scheme of augmenting parochial benefices as is set forth in the second report, 
of appropriating so considerable a share of cathedral endowments to the aug- 
mentation of benefices with which the foundation has no connexion, and the 


diverting ecclesiastical funds to so large an extent to the increase of lay pa- 
tronage. 
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The chapter, in looking to the preserving the efficiency of their own body, 
think that they are justified by the whole tone and purport of the commis- 
sioners’ several reports, and undoubtedly by the reason and justice of the case, 
in taking into account the extent and importance of the diocese in which their 
chapter is placed, the actual station it has hitherto occupied in public esti- 
mation, and the duties which necessarily attach to such a body in such cir- 
cumstances ; and, after deliberate and anxious consideration of the wants of 
the diocese, and solemn reflection on the duties of their particular station, 
they are only the more confirmed in the conviction expressed in their former 
memorial, that with less than a dean and six residentiaries the efficienc y and 
respectability of this chapter cannot be maintained. 

They think that, upon a just review of some particulars of the scheme, and 
without materially interfering with the general purport of the measure, modi- 
fications might be introduced, by means of internal arrangements, which would 
more effectually combine the two great objects of the commission than the 
actual plan proposed for the future constitution of their body. 

The chapter feel that they are amply justified, by various recommendations 
in the reports, in assuming that the commissioners will not refuse to enter 
into an examination of the particular circumstances of this cathedral and dio- 
cese, with a desire to maintain the body in a state of full efficiency, adequate 
to the great object of the measure; and that the commissioners, in consider- 
ing the best constitution of each particular chapter for the future, will not 
hold themselves bound rigidly to adhere to the number adopted as the criterion 
for the general purposes of the re port. 

In fact, it appears to be entirely in accordance with the view taken by the 
commissioners, that the case of each chapter should be considered on its own 
special grounds. At Durham, an undefined portion of the revenues of the 
chapter | is proposed to be assigned for the maintenance of the new university 
there. At Oxford, six stalls are props sed to be reserved. In each of the ca- 
thedrals of St. Paul’s and Lincoln, instead of any stall being proposed to be 
suppressed, a new stall is to be created. At York, the whole of the separate 
estates of the dean ; at Lichfield, a portion of separate estates attached to dig- 
nities, are to be reserved to the body. At Westminster, two stalls are to be 
retained above the number, for the purpose of being annexed to parochial 
charges. Now, there may be good and ample reasons for all these variations; 
but the principie is thereby acknowledged, that exceptions from the general 
rule may be proper, and particular provisions may be expedient to meet the 
special circumstances of the case. 

All these special exceptions and provisions apparently have for their object 
the maintaining in greater efficiency the particular body to which they apply, 
or the advancir g the general welfare of the place or diocese in which the ca- 
thedral is situate. In the case of the chapter of Exeter alone is an exception 
made to its peculiar detriment, by transferring part of the corporate fund to 
the aid of episcopal revenues. 

That the commissioners acknowledge the fitness of giving due consideration 
to the actual circumstances of each diocese is amply shewn by the whole 
tenour of the reports. In the arrangement of the episcopal sees strict atten- 
tipn has very properly been paid to the population and wants of each district ; 
and if the maintenance of chapters be essentially connected with that of the 
sees, which undeniably it is, such circumstances, with respect also to those 
bodies, cannot with propriety be disregarded. 

It is apparently in accordance with such principle that the scheme embraces 
the maintaining, in the case of dioceses to be united, a chapter in each, as 
well as the providing a chapter for each of the two new dioceses. The neces- 
sity, for the purpose of the general scheme, of maintaining an adequate chapter 
establishment in each diocese is thus plainly admitted; and the adequacy of 
the chapter of Exeter, under its. proposed new coustitution to the large diocese 

to which it belongs, is therefore a legitimate object in the inquiry. 
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Now, in the new arrangement of dioceses, that of Exeter, which remains 
unaltered, will be the largest of all in extent of territory, and, with the excep- 
tion of London alone, the most important in point of population. It will, in 
fact, be found equal in extent and population to no less than three of the 
smaller dioceses; and were it on this ground only, the chapter of Exeter 
would think that there is good reason to ask from the commissioners special 
consideration. 

The chapter must, with all deference, beg to express their strong dissent 
from the rule by which the contributions of the respective chapters have been 
measured and ascertained. They with confidence submit, that in calculating 
the portion of each chapter’s corporate revenues to be carried to the general 
fund, every circumstance regarding the wants of the diocese, and the means 
requisite for maintaining in efficiency the particular body, ought to have been 
taken into consideration. The rule which has been actually adopted must 
operate unequally, because the effect is, that whatever be the amount of the 
chapter endowments, and whatever be its wants, without the least reference 
to either the one point or the other, the portion to be abstracted is made to 
depend simply on the number of shares into which the corporate funds have 
in fact been divided ; so that, assuming two cathedrals with equal revenues, 
if in the one eight residentiaries had been found necessary, and had been 
maintained, and in the other four only, from the more efficient chapter half its 
means would be abstracted, and from the other nothing. 

The chapter have, in their former memorial, set forth the duties performed by 
residentiaries at Exeter. By the statutes and practice of the church, two at 
least of the nine residentiaries are always resident. They believe that the 
efficiency of their body has mainly arisen from this circumstance, and that a 
continuance of that practice is necessary for maintaining the character and 
respectability of the chapter. 

Under these impressions, the memorialists will proceed to suggest the par- 
ticular points wherein they trust that they may with propriety ask for some 
modification of the scheme. 

In the first place, the chapter submit that the proposal in the second report, 
to annex the income of a dignity and residentiary stall at Exeter to the see, is 
at variance with the whole scheme, which, looking to chapter funds for all that 
is required for parochial purposes, proceeds on the plan of maintaining the 
sees out of the episcopal revenues alone. The circumstances are these :—The 
Bishop of Exeter holds in commendam a prebend, and also the dignity of 
treasurer, and in that character is elected a residentiary, and has the duties of 
a residentiary to perform. There is a separate estate attached to the dignity 
of treasurer, but none to any of the prebends. In the second report, the com 
missioners say—‘‘ In the cathedrals of Lincoln, Lichfield, Exeter, and Salis- 
bury, there are prebends not residentiary, the whole or part of the revenues 
of which belong to the bishops of the respective dioceses, and in the account 
presented to your Majesty in our first report have been reckoned as part of 
the episcopal revenues. We think it advisable that these endowments should 
be permanently annexed to the respective sees.” This proposition, as far as 
it regards Exeter, proceeds on an erroneous assumption. The prebends of 
Lincoln, Lichfield, and Salisbury, are correctly stated to be not residentiary. 
They had been long since (two of them by act of Parliament) permanently an- 
nexed to the respective sees, and neither of them is held in commendam. But 
the preferment at Exeter is residentiary; it has never been permanently an- 
nexed to the bishopric, and, on the contrary, is held merely in commendam. 

It comprises the estates of the treasurer, with a share of the corporate funds 
belonging to a residentiary stall. The ground, therefore, on which the com- 
missioners have for the present purpose reckoned the income of this prefer- 
ment as part of the episcopal revenues, evidently fails, and their proposal, in 
this single instance, to appropriate both the separate estate of the dignity and 
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a share of the chapter revenues, for the permanent augmentation of the see, is 
in direct violation of one of the fundamental principles of the measure. 

To a reconsideration of the report in this particular the chapter look with 
much confidence, and they are willing to hope that the commissioners, in 
correcting what is founded on error, may be ready to leave to the chapter the 
means, thereby made available, of maintaining another stall in the cathedral. 

A second particular is this :—The chapter, in their former memorial, pointed 
out the discrepancy in the effect of the measure on the income of stalls on the 
old and new foundations, by making the corporate fund in the chapters of 
the old foundations divisible, not, as at present, into a number equal to the 
number of stalls, but into one share more than that number, for the purpose 
of giving the income of two canonries to the dean; and they suggested, that 
for the purpose of providing in this manner for the deanery, there ought, on 
the principle of equal justice to the chapters of the new and old foundations, 
to have been left in the latter the income of one stall more than the actual 
number filled. They do not see how, consistently with the declared principles 
of the report, such a course can be avoided. Under these circumstances, the 
chapter proposed that the division of the corporate fund should ultimately be 
into ten shares—to the dean two shares, to six residentiary stalls six shares, 
leaving to the general fund two shares ; and they believe that such a diversion 
of one-fifth of the corporate income is as large a proportion of their revenues 
as can, with due consideration of the combined objects of the commission, be 
so appropriated. 

The chapter think, that in urging these claims to the residentiary stall pro- 
posed to be annexed to the bishopric and to the additional share for the dean, 
they are supported both by the justice of the case and the authority of the 
reports themselves. But, in regard to the additional share for the dean, they 
would, with a view to obviate difficulty, take leave to suggest another plan, 
which might, possibly, better fall in with the general arrangement. 

It appears that in the cathedral of York it is proposed to leave for the en- 
dowment of the dean his present separate estates. Now, if the commissioners 
are not disposed to adopt the scheme recommended by the chapter in their 
first memorial, the chapter would suggest that the plan adopted at York might 
with advantage be applied to Exeter; or, if it should be thought better for the 
purpose of making the income for the dean less variable, the separate estates 
might be permitted to fall into the corporate fund, the dean receiving an equi- 
valent out of that fund. 

In regard to the important point of preserving the future constitution of the 
body by the mode of filling up vacancies as they may occur, the chapter ad- 
here to the opinion which they expressed in their former memorial,—that the 
best arrangement, having regard to the character of the body itself, and the 
advantage of the diocese in which it is placed, would be, that four of the six 
residentiary stalls should continue to be elected by the chapter out of the 
fifteen prebendaries. The prebends are nearly of nominal value, and in the 
second report it was proposed they should all be retained. The principal duty at 
present belonging to these prebends, is the preaching in rotation the afternoon 
sermon in the cathedral. ‘The possession of such a stall is highly valued by 
the' clergy of the diocese, as connecting them with the cathedral establishment, 
and as a mark of honourable distinction ;—the suppression of them would add 
very little to the general fund, and would inflict a serious injury both on the 
cathedral and the diocese. 

These prebends are all in the patronage of the bishop, and it might not, 
perhaps, be easy to frame a constitution for a cathedral. body which would 
more effectually secure its efficiency than that the bishop should collate to 
such prebends the most learned and exemplary of his clergy, and that out of 
these the chapter should elect one to fill a residentiary stall. whenever one 
might become vacant. Such is the actual constitution of the chapter of Exeter ; 
and the chapter trust, that, if nothing will be gained by the change, a scheme 
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may not be altered. 

‘Two of the six stalls the chapter propose should be annexed to the office of 
archdeacon. The diocese of Exeter is divided into four archdeaconries—three 
in the county of Devon, and the othercomprising the whole county of Cornwall. 
The chapter would recommend that two of the four archdeacons for the time 
being shall be residentiaries ; and that, with a view to provide for the two who 
may not for the time being hold residentiary stalls, two benefices, of proper 
charge and income, in the chapter patronage, and within the diocese, shall be 
held by such two archdeacons. 

The chapter have, with much satisfaction, seen that in the fourth report the 
commissioners propose (fifty-sixth proposition) ‘‘ that the property and re- 
venues to be vested mm, and paid to, the commissioners, under these propositions, 
be, after a due consideration of the wants and circumstances of the places in 
which they accrue, applied to the purpose of making additional provision for 
the cure of souls in parishes where such assistance is most required, in 


~ such manner as shall be most conducive to the efficiency of the established 


church.” 

The principle that the wants and circumstances of the places where the 
chapter revenues arise are to be first considered, before any part of them is to 
be made applicable to additional provision for the cure of souls in other places, 
appears to be here conceded. The chapter entirely concur in the wisdom, 
policy, and justice, of that concession, and they trust that its fair spirit and 
meaning will be kept strictly in view in the working out of every part of the 
arrangement which is the subject of the present inquiry. 

The chapter, in their former memorial, made a suggestion that a particular 
benefice in the patronage of the body, immediately adjoining the city of Exeter, 
and embracing a large population, might with advantage be annexed to a resi- 
dentiary stall. They think that the principle upon which that proposition was 
founded is one of the first importance, calculated as it is to combine most in- 
timately the two leading objects of the commission. It is in conformity with 
this principle, and with a view to render the means in possession of cathedral 
bodies available in the most extensive way to the great purposes of the present 
inquiry, that the chapter now propose, that to each of the residentiary stalls 
beneficed in the chapter patronage which be permanently annexed, a benefice, 
with some considerable population and charge, and at the same time, calcu- 
lated by the amount of its income to sustain the dignity of the stall. In fact, 
the benefices in the chapter patronage will permit a selection of six of this 

description, which might be so arranged as to place residentiaries very conve- 
niently in different parts of the diocese. On the same ground, one of the 
benefices in the patronage of the dean, or one of the chapter benefices by ex- 
change, might with much propriety be annexed to the deanery. 

The chapter will venture to make this further suggestion—that if it should 
be thought expedient to found a second archdeaconry in the extensive and 
populous county of Cornwall, an appropriate benefice in the chapter patronage, 
within the new district, might be annexed to such archdeaconry. 

By these annexations, without in the least infringing on the pecuniary means 
which may be required for general purposes, great assistance may be afforded 
in maintaining the requisite body of residentiaries, in full accordance with the 
duties they would have to perform, and the station it would be desirable they 
should fill in the diocese and church at large. It would not be expedient that a 
longer period of residence should be required than four months in the year, 
except in the case of the dean. Assigning, then, to each canon a residence of 
that duration, together with a parochial charge, the number of six, and not 
less than six, would provide throughout the year for the residence of two at 
the cathedral. 

But whilst the chapter admit that an estabiishment, consisting of a dean 
and six canons, would, by securing the constant residence of two, be sufficient 
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for the performance of cathedral services, and the other duties which devolve 
on the members of the chapter in this city, they must, at the same time, avow 
their conviction that even such a reduction of their present number would be 
attended with no small detriment to the church. For if it be desirable to 
maintain a gradation of orders in the church corresponding to that which 
exists in our civil polity, and to insure among the higher ranks of society a 
respect for religion in the persons of its ministers—if it be desirable to provide 
incitements to professional exertion, and rewards for distinguished merit—or 
if it be desirable that the bishop should be enabled to gather around him the 
most eminent of his clergy, who may assist him as a standing council,—then 
your memorialists will assert, without fear of contradiction, that a cathedral 
establishment consisting of the full number of the present body, is not more than 
sufficient for these purposes in this extensive diocese, and they feel that nothing 
less than paramount necessity can justify a diminution of that number. 

It remains to call the attention of the commissioners to the subject of the 
patronage of cathedral bodies. The chapter have, in their former memorial, 
with all respect and deference to the high names attached to the report, urged 
their reasons against the transferring to the bishops so very large a portion of 
the whole ecclesiastical patronage as that of all the benefices belonging, not only 
to the separate dignities which are to be suppressed, but those belonging to the 
deans in their corporate capacity. The chapter are, upon reflection, fully 
confirmed in the grounds they have taken for those objections. In principle, 
the chapter think it can never be maintained that a body intended to be pre- 
served in full respectability and efficiency, will not be competent to dispose 
of its preferments to the advantage of the church at large. 

The chapter perceive, that whilst the whole of the patronage belonging to 
the separate dignities and prebends (as well those intended to be suppressed 
as those which are to remain) is proposed to be placed in the power of 
the bishop, absolutely and free from all restrictions, it is recommended that 
the chapter patronage proposed to be transferred to them should be placed 
under certain restrictions, designed to ensure its being used for the benefit of 
the clergy of the diocese. 

The chapter do not understand for what sound reason this distinction is 
made; nor do they admit the principle, that ecclesiastical patrons should, by 
being made subject to special restrictions, be placed under the invidious impu- 
tation of disposing of their patronage unworthily. But if restrictions of this 
kind shall be deemed expedient, this body will never object to regulations 
which may render the actual use of their patronage more beneficial to the 
church at large. They feel bound, however, upon every sound principle, to 
urge their claim that the patronage at present vested in them should remain 
at their own disposal. And if chapters are in future filled up, as they ought to 
be, with the most exemplary and distinguished of the clergy, they cannot con- 
ceive how much patronage could be placed in the hands of persons better dis- 
posed and qualified to exercise it for the general good. 

With regard to the power proposed to be given to commissioners of alienat- 
ing the houses of residence which, under the new arrangement, might remain 
unoccupied, the dean and chapter, with much confidence, submit to the com- 
missioners, that these houses, situate as they are in the precincts of the cathe- 
dral, ought, under no circumstances, to be so alienated. ‘The chapter think 
it must be obvious to the commissioners, that nothing could be more inconve- 
nient and more destructive to good order than that such houses should pass 
into hands over which the dean and chapter would have no control. 

In respect to the intended provision for making new statutes, the chapter 
pray that no power should be given to the visitor to alter the statutes 
without their concurrence. According to the ancient usage of their church, 
the chapter of Exeter have always had a concurrent voice with the visitor in 
making statutes, and they desire to retain that privilege. ' 
In conclusion, the chapter cannot but express their deep regret, that his 
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Majesty’s commissioners should, in their several reports, have recommended 
changes of such fundamental importance to the whole constitution of cathedral 
bodies, without previous communications with the several chapters, whose 
rights and interests are so materially affected. Thev still think that free and 
personal discussion might tend to the good of the church and the advantage 
of the public, and they again urge their petition to be heard, at the same time 
expressing their readiness to afford the fullest information on all the particular 
matters referred to in their memorials on which his Majesty’s commissioners 
may be pleased to examine them. 
Givea under our common seal, the 20th day of December, 1836. 


ADDRESS OF SOME OF THE CLERGY TO HIS GRACE THE LORD 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


Ws, the undersigned clergymen, beg leave to address your grace, with every 
feeling of due respect, on the subject of your letter lately circulated among the 
clergy of your grace’s dioceses. We consider it more respectful to your grace, 
and more becoming our character as ministers of the established church, thus 
openly to declare our sentiments with respect to that letter, than secretly to 
mourn over, and silently to act in opposition to, its suggestions withjrespect 
to religious meetings, which your grace considers to be calculated to foster 
‘‘ spiritual pride, love of display, contention, scepticism, &c.,” as we hesitate 
not to say, that while we highly disapprove of meetings calculated to produce 
such evils as your grace has enumerated, so we beg to state it as our decided 
opinion, that such evils are not necessarily connected with meetings held for 
the purpose of searching the Scriptures. 

It is to your grace’s observation on extemporary prayer that we would 
principally direct our attention, deeply lamenting the view your grace has 
taken of it, as well on others’ account as our own. We grieve that the line 
of argument adopted by your grace is calculated to wound and offend a very 
large body of sincere Christians,—among whom we would name the estab- 
lished church of Scotland,—as it denies the character of prayer to their wor- 
ship, because it is presented to God without a precomposed form ; and with 
regard to ourselves, we grieve that an attempt is made to shackle and bind our 
consciences in all common supplication, in all joint worship, where “ two or 
three are met together.” It is on this part of your grace’s letter that we feel 
ourselves called upon most respectfully, but firmly, to express our sentiments ; 
and we cannot enter upon the subject, without declaring the very high venera- 
tion which we entertain for the liturgy of our church. We esteem it as better 
calculated than the very best extemporaneous prayers for the general and ordi- 
nary use of the church in public worship; we place it only second to the 
Scriptures of Truth, and we love it, as having come down to us encircled with 
the glory of the Reformation; but as it contains formularies for the public 
worship of a congregation, and therefore necessarily omits what is particular, 
and refers only to general feelings and duties, it is not calculated, and, as we 
conceive, not intended, for the more private meetings of Christians. 

We beg leave to dissent from your grace’s proposition, that ‘ extemporane- 
ous prayer is not recognised in our church, but is contrary to the whole spirit 
of its regulations, and to the intention of its Reformers”’—and still more 
strongly are we disinclined to assent to the argument on which it is founded 
—viz, “‘that it is impossible for uninspired men to agree together in a prayer 
offered by one of them, if they do not know at least the substance of the prayer 
before they hear him utter the words.” In providing a form of prayer for 

general use in public worship, that our reformers did not thereby intend to 
exclude all extemporaneous prayer in the congregation, (much less in more 
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private social worship,) is evident from the 55th English canon, which marks 
out the subject on which the ministers are to call on the people to join them 
in prayer, previously to commencing the sermon; but the ministers are to 
furnish the words, (the canon adds,) “as briefly and conveniently as they 
can ;” and accordingly, in the early period of our church, it appears to have 
been uniformly the custom of the minister to use in the pulpit his own con- 
ceived prayer. There was provided a prescribed form for the desk, but there 
was left a perfect freedom for the pulpit. On this point we have the testimony 
of one of the greatest ornaments of the episcopal bench, distinguished for the 
soundness of his doctrine, the holiness of his life, and the warmth of his devo- 
tion—one who defended our church from Romanists on one hand, and from 
dissenters on the other—Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, of whom it 
was said by his antagonists, (the dissenters of his day,) ‘that no man ever 
drew the line of liturgies so high.”” He, however, tells us, in his defence of the 
Humble Remonstrance, ‘that ministers do ordinarily pray for the king in 
their own expressions.’’ And again, he says, ‘‘ Did we utterly abridge all 
ministers of the public use of any conceived prayer on what occasion soever, 
the argument might hold force against us; but that being yielded, our liturgy 
is untouched.” Again, “it is a false ground, that the imposing of the book 
ties godly men in prayer. An enjoined liturgy may well stand with the free- 
dom of a prayer conceived. The desk is no hinderance to the pulpit. He is 
wanting to his duty that slackeneth either service.” Therefore, in declining to 
exercise Our privilege of extemporaneous prayer before our sermon, through 
whatever motive, we must plead guilty to Bishop Hall’s charge of “ being 
wanting to our duty.” 

We will not trespass further upon your grace’s time and patience, than by 

taking the liberty of subjoining the opinion of Dr. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. 
In his discourse concerning the gift of prayer, he thus writes :—*‘ And if it be 
a fault not to strive and labour after this gift, much more to jeer and despise it 
by the name of extempore prayer, and praying by the spirit, which expressions 
(as they are frequently used by some men by way of reproach) are, for the 
most part, a sign of a profane heart, and such as are altogether strangers from 
the power and comfort of this duty. Whereas it is commonly objected by 
some, that they cannot so well join in an unknown form with which the y are 
not beforehand acquainted, I answer, that it is an inconsiderate objection, 
and does oppose all kinds of forms that are not publicly prescribed. Asa 
man may in his judgment assent unto any divine truth delivered in a sermon 
which he never heard before, so may he join in affection unto any holy desire 
in a prayer which he never heard before.” Thus, in presuming to differ from 
your grace’s views on this subject, it is evident that we do not stand alone, 
but are supported by high episcopal authority. In fact, if your grace’s argu- 
ment were well founded, it would prove the impossibility of joint worship 
under any circumstances where there was not time or opportunity for a person 
to write a prayer, and for others concerned to read it, before it was used as a 
prayer. It would prove the impossibility of the joint prayers of husband and 
wife, parent and children, minister and parishioners, “ afflicted in mind, body, 
or estate.”” Many of those who have now the honour to address your grace, 
have long had personal “ experience in this matter,” and we humbly hope that 
we may be permitted to say, ‘ that we have enough of candour to observe 
fairly, and to state fairly the result of our observations ;” and we do confi- 
dently declare, that we have ourselves been often much edified and comforted 
by the extemporaneous prayers of our brethren; and the testimony of hun- 
dreds could be adduced, thankfully acknowledging that they have joined with 
us in such prayers, and *‘ with the spirit and the understanding also” have 
said Amen. 

As to those meetings in which we thus occasionally exercise our privilege, 
so far from producing the evils which your grace apprehends, we have no 
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hesitation in saying that the blessing of the Lord has abundantly rested upon 


them, much moral and spiritual good has resulted, and love between pastor 


and people has been strengthened and increased. 


Conceiving, then, that nothing less than the communion of the church on 
earth with our God in heaven is involved in this question, we desire to com- 
mit it into the hands of the Great Head of the church, earnestly praying, that 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, your grace may be led to require 
nothing, and to advise nothing, but that which is according to the mind of 
God ; and for ourselves, we fervently pray, in these trying circumstances, that 
the Spirit of our Lord may give us a right judgment, an humble distrust of 


ourselves, a readiness to obey all lawful commands, and, at the same time, a 


bold and fearless spirit to persevere in maintaining, through evil report and 
good report, that line of conduct in this matter which approves itself to our 
consciences as Christians, as Churchmen, and as Ministers of the Gospel. 


Robert Daly F. 1H. Thomas J. W. Grier 

J. D. Hastings Willian Fausset J. Calwell 

John Hunt Edward Marks William Robinson 
R. S. Brooke J.C. Loyd Frederick Foote 

H. E. Prior William Cleaver Robert Maguire 
John Gregg William Purcell F. Howard 

S. A. Walker E. J. Lewis William Maconchy 
John Woodroffe William Archer Hamilton Verschoyle 
R. H. Nixon James Elliot George Browne 
W. E. Ormsby Henry Irwin C. H. Minchin 
Michael Boote | Denis Browne H. U. Allen 
Richard Clarke John Hare Gibson Black 

A. Sillery C. M. Fleury E. C. Pendleton 
W.S. Guinness Thomas Scott Thomas Furlong 
Oliver Siree Edward P. Brooke Henry Stewart 

J. H. Singer W. R. Smith William Hare 


Thomas Kingston W. C. Roberts. A. Wynne 
Thomas P. Magee J. Prior J. S. Rainsford 
Thomas Acton | S. Greer William Magee 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this Society was held at its chambers, in St. Martin’s Place ; the 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph in the chair. There were present, the Lord Bishop of 
Liandaff, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Samuel Bosanquet, James Cocks, J. W. Bowden, 
Wm. Davis, Joshua Watson, N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, Esquires, &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards enlarging, by 
rebuilding, the church of St. Mary, Brecon ; repewing and rebuilding the galle- 
ries in the church at Newport, in the county of Salop; building a church at 
Walmersley, in the parish of Bury, and county of Lancaster; enlarging the 
chapel at Holt, in the county of Wilts; increasing the accommodation in the 
church at Potton, in the county of Bedford ; building a chapel at Burghclerc, 
in the county of Hants; building a church at Brighton; building a church at 
Coleham, in the parish of St. Julian, Shrewsbury ; increasing the accommoda- 
tion in the church at Stanton Lacy, in the county of Salop. 
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LYNN CHARITIES AND WEST NORFOLK INFIRMARY.* 


THE CHURCH. 


Clergy Laity, DISSENTERS. 
The Infirmary .......... | Don. 23 £216 11 0|] Don. 08 £3546 6 6] Don. 5 £27 12 © 
ES Gg Satie duce tedes ss Sub. 45 .. 116 12 ©] Sub. 157... 404 8 O}] Sub. 2 .. 3514 6 
ae Sub. 5.. 717 6) Sub. 77... 9414 6] Sub. 22 .. 18 5 6 
DONE 0.066 060000 00.56 80 Ou ‘« ka ae an | Don, Sr , oe wa aie a“ ai ice 
Child-bed linenInstitation | Snub. 1.. 2 2 O} Sub, 34.. 40 5 O} Sub, 3 .. 3 2 O 
Clothing Charity ........ | Sub. 2.. 2 2 0} Sub, 35... 4010 OO} Sub & .. 3 7 @ 


If the donations be reduced to annual subscriptions by dividing by ten, ten 
guineas being the usual payment at once for an annual subscription of one 
guinea, the subscriptions to the above charities will be—Clergy, 1501. 6s. 6d.; 
Laymen, 1024/. 14s. ; Dissenters, 63/. 3s. 6d. 
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THE CHURCH PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 
Ir is very difficult to speak of this society without deep regret. One 
false principle in it prevents a large body of persons from aiding it with 
their whole heart. If its intention were to supply curates to the incum- 
bents of populous places, who have not the power of paying for them, 





* To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Six,— Your pages have furnished various comparative statements of the contributions 
of churchmen and dissenters to those institutions which have for their object the 
relief of human suffering, or the bettering of the condition of the poor. About two 
years ago I took a large number of such statements, obtained from different parts of 
the country, and deduced from them the following fact—that the contributions of 
churchmen are fully eighteen times as great as those of dissenters, and that the clergy 
alone contribute fully twice as much as they do. Now one of two things must be 
true—either the dissenters are very poor, or they are very penurious. Perhaps they 
are both true. Their religious system teaches them to drive hard bargains ; for they 
take care that it shall cost them as small a sum as possible. In confirmation of the 
foregoing statement, I send you underneath an account of the contributions to the 
West Norfolk Hospital and some of the Lynn charities, and I beg your attention to 
one fact—that although the town of Lynn, owing to the inadequacy of the church 
room, contains a large number of dissenters, and not less, probably, than six or eight 
dissenting ministers, the latter do not subscribe to the local charities. No invidious 
reference as to these particular persons is meant; they may be very benevolent and 
liberal persons, but we must look to the necessary inference. In towns it is clear 
they are better able to be charitable than in the villages, where the stipends are 
miserably small, If, then, they do nothing there, what might be expected from the 
teachers of religion throughout the whole country, if establishments were swept 
away? ‘The contributions of the clergy to the Lynn charities, including the hos- 
pital, are 1501. 6s. 6d. This would all be lost to the poor, if the voluntaries could 
have their will; to say nothing of the private benevolence of the clergy, (which I 
know far exceeds their public charities,) and the influence they exert successfully with 
the rich in behalf of the very persons whom it is now the fashion to set against them 
as a useless set of men who live only for themselves. I am under no apprehension as 
to the result of the present contest ; but were our adversaries to succeed, the poor would 
be the first sufferers; for, whether they will believe it or not, the clergy contribute 
largely to their relief, and they are successful mediators with that class on whom the 
poor must always depend, and that the dissenting teacher can rarely be, as his edu- 
eation and habits generally exclude him from their society, while his poverty leaves 
him without the means of doing much for them himself.—I am, Sir, &c. J. 1. 


W— W—, 7th Jan. 1837. 
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(supposing always that the bishop should regulate the whole matter, ) 
it would be worthy of all praise. But it seems singular that those 
who regard orders as a matter of any moment should think of sending 
persons without orders to minister, in whatever way, regularly among 
the people. The placing these laymen under the control of the in- 
cumbent may, in some cases, lessen the magnitude of the evil, but 
cannot mend the principle, Men either can or cannot minister regu- 
larly without a commission. We cannot take both sides of a question 
at once. Principle and policy very often seem to counteract one 
another; but, in this case, it seems a very odd policy, at all events in 
clergy, to teach people (as this society must tend to do) that laymen, 
without orders, are almost as good teachers as clergy in orders. 
Sometimes one hears complaints of the clergy not being highly enough 
esteemed ; but really if lay teachers are thus introduced, we had 
better leave off making such complaints, and not magnify our office ; 
for what is it, if the lay system be right? Nor, again, can necessity 
be alleged ; for it is said that the society gives its lay curates 80/. or 
100/. per annum. Now every one knows that clergy may be had for 
that sum. The choice of laymen, therefore, is the adoption of a prin- 
ciple. 

Looking at the matter calmly, however, it may not be necessary to 
say much on it, for, in all human probability, lay assistants and the 
clerical incumbent will not go on long together in any place ; and, on 
this ground, the society will fail. T here can be no effectual control 
over them. The sum of 80/. or 1002. although it is a provision for 
an uneducated, is none whatever for an educated, man. Nor will any 
such persons offer themselves for the situation. To them it can hold 
out no prospect of further advancement, such as a curate has; and 
the control which this expectation gives will therefore be wanting. 
It is not reasonable, again, on the same ground, to suppose that the 
lay curates can be persons of such education, views, or condition of 
mind, as will enable the parties to go on long together. There will 
not even be the bond of professional feeling, which, in the absence of 
higher views, may often control, and even, at some times, animate 
clergy. ‘Too often, also, it will be found that these lay curates will 
set up for themselves. Being in a different sphere of life, both by 
education and habits, they will live with a different class of persons. 
They will often gain influence, and get a hold over those with whom 
they live. Of this they will be sensible ; and the first time that any 
difference of opinion between the incumbent and the lay assistant 
takes place, and the incumbent exercises any authority, the layman 
will refuse to obey, will complain to his own friends, will make a party 
with them, and, finally, will set up for himself. Whether the incum- 
bent, after having sanctioned this lay curate’s ministry, can well un- 
sanction it—or, what is still more to the point, whether his withdraw- 
ing his sanction can be expected to have any effect, it is not very hard 
to decide. The bishop can deal with the clerical curate who violates 
the laws of the church, and officiates without licence ; but what autho- 
rity can he have over a rebellious lay curate? Ina word, to use a 
vulgar phrase, incumbents will burn their fingers, and will then give 
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up this society. Let it not be supposed that the grievous wants Which 
it seeks to supply are not felt, or are forgotten ; but the end does not 
sanctify the means, nor justify them. ‘Till men care enough about 
religion to supply means for maintaining a proper ministry, in sufficient 
numbers, there must be evil, and we shall not cure it by resorting to 

wrong remedies. An American layman (of what would be called 
evangelical principles) said, this last spring, to the writer, that if we 
would wish to see the church prosper, by means of God's blessing on it, 
we must take the appointed way—i.e., have more churches and more 
commissioned ministers, and that we must beware of laymen. They 
had tried it in America, and he warned us what the success of the 
experiment would be. We must labour to the extent of our ability, 
in short, but dawfudly, in this great cause. 

Laymen may be, and are bound, as Christians, to be, of service to 
one another, in spiritual as well as temporal things. Scripture teaches 
this ; but when they have an office assigned to them as teachers, the 
scene changes. Scripture does not teaeh that. If it did, what is a 
elerical ministry ? 


EXTEMPORE PRAYER. 


A very remarkable memorial, addressed to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and signed by Archdeacon Magee, Mr. Robert Daly, and a number 
of other Irish clergy, has appeared in the newspapers. These gen- 
tlemen, finding that the Archbishop had expressed his disapproba- 
tion of extempore prayer, say that they think it more be coming to ad- 
dress him (their diocesan ) publicly, and, in short, to shew, by a public 
argument, that he is quite wrong, and that extempore prayer is quite 
in the spirit of our church and her reformers, and has been approved 
of by the greatest episcopal authorities ever since. So that it seems 
that the Archbishop of Dublin, in setting himself against it, is fighting 
against the reformers, the church, and the bishops, from time imme- 
morial. We have been speaking prose for forty years, without ever 
guessing at it! We are belonging to a church whose crown and 
glory it is to encourage extempore prayer, while we thought all the 
time that we belonged to a church, one of whose crowns and glories 
it was to have secured us from the evils of extempore prayers, and to 
have a liturgy for all solemn and public acts of devotion ! 

Let us see, however, what these gentlemen have to say. Their 
great proof with respect to the church, and, as far as the writer can 
make out, their on/y proof, is, that the canons, in mentioning the 
prayer to be used before sermon, say, that the preacher is to pray in 
sonte such words as those which it proceeds to give. Now, sup- 
pose that this was a correct view, what would then be the case 7? 
Why, simply this, that the church having prescribed a strict form 
at matins and even song, at celebration of the communion, bap- 
tism, confirmation, matrimony, burial of the dead, on every ima- 
ginable oceasion, in short, and having found that (as there were in 
those days when preachers were few, sermons occasionally preached, 
as is the case in the universities now, without the service immediately 
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preceding,) the preachers ran riot on these occasions, proceeded to 
limit them, expressly directed them for what, and what only, to pray, 
and directed them, too, to use a form of words, such, or almost such, 
as is mentioned in the canon! Can the memorialists, on considera- 
tion, call this a proof that the church encourages extempore prayer in 
religious meetings What can be thought of a case which relies on 
such an argument ? nay, which has no other to rely on? But, ix 
fact, even here there is a deeper error than re lying on a weak argu- 
ment. An able letter in “ Correspondence”’ has clearly proved that 
this bidding prayer, as it is called, was not a form of prayer, nor an 
occasion for the preacher to offer his own, but that it mentioned in 
order the subjects on which he was to desire his hearers to pray. 
Heylyn’s tract on this subject is curious and valuable. 

Oh, but, says the memorial, if you forbid extempore prayer, you 
forbid husband and wife, father and child, minister and sick parish- 
ioner, &c., from praying together. The memorialists will not be 
angry if it shall be said that this is rather an /rish part of their memo- 
rial.“ The church encourages extempore prayer in public,” say the 
memorialists ; and why ¢ Because she does not forbid it in private. ‘This 
may be singular good proof on the banks of the Liffey; but the me- 
morialists must forgive the writer for saying that it would call up a 
gentle smile on Thames-side. 

At all events, say the memorialists, Bishops Wilkins and Hall de- 
clare that extempore prayer is good, and therefore the Archbishop is 
clearly wrong in disapproving of it, Now, the writer must honestly 
confess that he has no time to look to either Wilkins or Hall, and 
must therefore feel doubtful whether those writers may not be a little 
misapprehended by the memorialists on this occasion. But, suppose 
it not to be so. The quotations from their writings in the memorial 
seem very weak and destitute of argument; and surely our excel- 
lent ultra-protestant memorialists are not about to make us swear 
to the words of this or that individual bishop. ‘The church, by her 
practice on every possible occasion, teaches one thing, and two bishops 
seem to differ a little on the poit nt. Ergo, the bishop in these days 
who goes with the church is quite wrong, because he goes against two 
bishops of other days, Xe. &c. 

If one can smile, however, at the nature of the arguments in this 
memorial, it is not so when one looks to its object. Truly the signs 
of the times are anything but pleasant. The account of gross and 
criminal irregularities, given by Archdeacon Magee in his very re- 
prehe ‘nsible letter to Archbishop Whateley, as prevailing in Dublin, 
(omissions and alterations of the liturgy to a great extent,) is, it is to 
be feared, but too true. At least, the writer had heard re peatedly of 
the same facts from friends in Dublin on whom he can fully rely. 

Then comes the archdeacon of the metropolis of the country, defies 
his diocesan, and tells him that, in spite of him, he will allow any one 
whom he (the Archdeacon) pleases to preach in his pulpit. Then come 
a large body of memorialists, and insist both on extempore prayer in 
public religious meetings, and on the propriety of their becoming their 
diocesan’s diocesan, and teaching him what the discipline of the church 
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requires. The Church Home Missionary Society, in the meantime, 
sends clergy, like the monks of old, to preach in the parishes of other 
clergy, without their leave.* And, at this juncture, it is thought wise 
in England to attempt the introduction of a lay ministry into our 
chureh, 


Will not men lay these things to heart, and see the certain result of 


them? That we must be scorned alike by the Romanist and the dis- 
senter for such proceedings cannot be doubted. But their scorn is of 
but little moment in comparison with other considerations. If epis- 
copal authority ¢s nothing, and is to be defied,—if a liturgy is unne- 
cessary, and extempore prayer is as good, and often better than a 
liturgy, and if the liturgy which we have may be altered at pleasure,— 

if laymen can often act in the ministry more beneficially than cle Trey, 
why do we trifle with our own consciences, and atte mpt to hold up 
the church to other men as better than dissent 2. W hy do we not at 
once throw off our fetters, embrace independentism openly as well as 
tacitly, and (making preaching the one great thing) pray only when 
and as we like? As to admiring and valuing the liturgy, as the me- 
morialists say they do, surely no thanks are due to them for that. We 
have been overpowered with praises of the liturgy from dissenters ; and 
every one who has any piety or any taste must be alive to its beauties. 
The que stion is between the use of a form and no form on all publie 
occasions. The church, if uniform practice can shew anything, has 
decided one way; let the memorialists consider whether, with good 
conscience, they can decide in the other. Their argument, that by 
condemning e xte pore prayer we condemn so large a body as the 
Scotch hivk, really should not have been urged. Are we, then, never 
to decide on a momentous question because other people have decided 
another way ? If this were so, he who could decide first ought to 
decide for evervbody! We have nothing to do with the practice of 
other bodies or other individuals. We decide a momentous ques. 
tion on the grounds which conscience, reason, scripture, and church 
practice supply. Others decide differently. Be it so. They and 
we are alike re sponsible to our Master, and not to one another. We 
need not say or think harshly of others, but it is a little too much to 
say that we are not to act differently for fear of blaming them. 


CHURCH RATES, 
Ir will be remembered that a wish was lately expressed in this Maga- 
zine that the business of church-rates should be taken up by those 
who are the constituted guardians of the fabrics of our churches—the 
archdeacons of England and Wales. That wish has now been most 
fully gratified, and the cause is now in the hands of those who will be 


- ——- ————- 


* The writer has been assured that the following is a fact:—In a certain parish 
the church had fallen into ruins, the glebe-house was in decay likewise; so that 
there was no service, and no resident clergyman. ‘The Home Mission: iry Society's 
agents preached in several adjoining parishes, where there were clergy, but never 
came to the aid of the poor deserted people of this abandoned parish. 
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best able to treat it properly. They have held several meetings, and 
put themselves in communication with their absent brethren, and by 
this means their views will be, if they have not already been, dis- 
persed throughout the country This renders it unnecessary for the 
Magazine to add anything on ‘the subject at the present moment. 


MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION ACTs. 


‘“ Tne public are hereby informed, that the above Acts of Parliament, 
which come into operation on the Ist of March, 1837, do not in any 
way affect the customs and practices of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND,— 
they being solely intended by the legislature to meet the views of the 
conscientious dissenter. The members of the Established Church are 
quite at liberty to REGISTER AND MARRY AS HERETOFORE; and we 
whose names are subjoined beg to notify, that no deviation from an- 
cient practices, nor any increase in fees, will take place in the churches 
in which we officiate ; and in order to prevent inconvenience and mis- 
understanding, we think it proper to add, that no marriages will be 
solemnized by us, unless, as required by the rubric, the banns shall 
have been regularly published, or licence obtained from the surrogate 
of the peculiar. ‘“ Joun BoyLe, 
‘* Minister of the Collegiate Church, and Surrogate. 
“ Humpurey Pountney, 
'* Minister of St. John’s Church. 


“* GreorceE B. CLARE, 


‘* Minister of St. George's Church.” 
** Wolverhampton, Dec. 31st, 1836." 


The importance of this document makes it advisable to assign it a 
place here. The gentleman by whom it was communicated states, 
that the clergy of Wolverhampton have come to the determination 
not to marry without the publication of banns, because the first 
clause of the act provides that the rubric sha// be observed, while it 
only permits that marriages may be solemnized on production of the 
registrar's certificate. 


IRELAND. 


Tue state of Ireland is a matter of deep interest to every one. Long 
disquisitions are seldom read; but many will read aneedotes, and 
from them much may be learned. An Irish friend will oecasion- 
ally supply these. Nothing will be given except from public sources, 
or unquestionable private authority. The writer will always be able 
to put parties concerned in communication with his sources of infor- 
mation. 
I. 


( from the Tipperary Constitution or Clonmell Advertiser. ) 


ESTABLISHED-CHURCH HOME MISSION, 


“ We would wish to remind our townsmen that a clergyman will preach op 
Puesday evening next, the 6th instant, in Mary-street Chapel, as heretofore. 
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it is the particular desire of the members of this Mission to address themselves 
affectionately and earnestly to their fellow-creatures of every persuasion,” 


** BORROWING A PRIEST.—TITHES. 


“ On Sunday, 27th inst., [Nov.] a collection was made at the chapel of 


Templetoohy, about four miles from this town, for the purpose of collecting 
funds to protract the payment of tithes. A Borrowed Reverence, from what 
parish I know not, (but J could guess,) took his post at the gate, and no farmer, 
great or small, could get a Pater noster unless he paid down one-fourth of the 
amount of tithes he owed.” 
II, 
( Private Correspondence. ) 

“ One of the worst features of our case is, that protestants can very often be 
trusted as little as Romanists ; they are as much opposed to the lawful claims 
of the clergy, and as ready to join in every revolutionary movement which tends 
to pull down the church. As an instance of this, take the following circum- 





stance, which Mr. [the senior curate of ————] told me himself :— 
Chere is in this parish a protestant who makes a great profession of religion, 
being a Methodist ; to this man Mr. ———, (the clergyman of the parish,) 


was speaking of popery, and mentioned, amongst other things, the idolatrous 
character of the Romish worship. ‘The man immediately told some malicious 
persons, Romanists, that Mr. had called them idolators. This caused 
some stir in the parish, and at length came to the ears of Mr. 's 
steward, a Roman-catholic, who came to his master, and said, ‘ Sir, you ought 
to be very careful to whom you speak in this country, for the people only want 
au opportunity to kill you and every other protestant clergyman.”’ Mr. 
asked him what he meant ; upon which he said, ‘ You think, Sir, that because 
you speak to a protestant you are safe, but I can tell you the contrary; the 
protestant, perhaps, would not openly murder you, but he will join secretly 
in anything of the kind. Now, Sir, did not you say the other day to . 
that we were guilty of idolatrous worship?’ Mr. admitted the fact. 
‘Well then, Sir,’ said the steward, ‘the man to whom you said so, notwith- 
standing his being a protestant and a methodist, has made use of what you 
said to excite the people against you, and has told it to several persons who 
are not safe.’ This same methodist was the first person who publicly opposed 
tithes and vestry-cess in this parish.” 

















Itt. 


( Private Correspondence. ) 





‘« P———’s story 1s this :—lHe is the son of parents the poorest among the 
poor, and that, on this side of the Shannon, means something. His father, 
some forty years ago, was kitchen boy to the parish priest; receiving a hurt 
of some sort, he was sent to the county intirmary, and was a convalescent, 
acting as assistant-doorkeeper, when the French, in 1798, took Castlebar. 
Being rather smart and useful in the house, the French surgeon took him away 
with him on the retreat; but he soon returned to the hospital, and then again 
to the priest’s kitchen. This little adventure in his infirmary-days, added to 
the important office he held as kitchen-boy to the priest, made him a personage 
of some consideration in the village, especially as he began to practice bleeding, 
‘and professed to have a French cure for sore legs and sundry other incurable 
diseases. At length he married, and was, in consequence, obliged to leave 
the priest, and try, by his newly-acquired profession, to support a wife and 
family. 

“In 1830, a parochial school was opened, and Mark P———, who was 
then twelve years old, occupied a similar situation in the kitchen of the popish 
priest’s curate to that which his father had filled in the kitchen of the priest 
himself many years before. Shirtless, shocless, and almost naked, he was in 
the habjt, for a long time, of standing near the school-room windows to hear 
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the hymn sung at the opening of the school; but one day, looking through the 
window, and seeing a boy colouring a drawing, he could withstand no longer, 
and the next morning he walked into the school; he then merely knew the 
letters. In a day or two he was flogged by the priest, but still continued to 
attend the school; and again and again received the same treatment, his 
parents joining in the persecution: but he persevered notwithstanding, and 
attended regularly, attracting no particular attention from me, beyond my 
observing that he was rapidly acquiring knowledge of every kind which the 
school afforded. In this way he continued for two years, when, by mere 
accident, it was discovered that he had been for some time in the habit of 
reading the scriptures at nightin the cottages of the poor. He told a person 
who sent for him on hearing this, that his mind had some time been convinced 
of the errors of the Romish religion, and that he had ceased to go to mass, to 
pray to the Virgin, or believe any of the additions they have made to the true 
catholic faith. On asking what he had substituted for his popish prayers, he 
answered, ‘1 know no prayers, but I thought I could not be wrong in praying 
the Bible, and so | read a psalm on my knees, morning and evening.’ Le yet 
feared to go to church, but soon after he ventured. He was seen to shied 
tears of joy when he lifted up his hands before the poor of the congregation in 
the church-yard after service to give God thanks. Still he was the shoeless, 
shirtless, naked boy. His coming to church openly was, of course, a signa! 
for fresh persecution; the whole popish population was against him ; he was 
attacked with stones on the road, beaten and hooted from place to place; even 
his parents tarned him out of doors, and refused him a refuge : by day he was 
in the school—by night most frequently he lay in the fields. This continued 
for nearly a year, and still no temporal relief, or prospect of relief, was afforded 
him. About this time, 1] met him on the road. Seeing he had something 
concealed under his coat, 1 asked him what it was. ‘d French grammar, Sir.’ 
‘A French grammar!’ | said, in surprise; ‘ what do you want with French ?’ 
‘Oh, Sir! Francis, Mr. —’s servant, cannot read English, and I teach 
him to read the Bible, and he teaches me French,’ I asked him what plans he 
had formed for himself, and what he meant todo. He said, ‘ that if he could 
get some clothes, he intended to go to Kerry, as he felt “ his heart big for 
larning.”’ [The County Kerry has a great reputation in Ireland for learning. 
Many of the peasantry there can understand, and even speak, Latin.) Struck 
more than ever with the boy, I resolved, after some time, and after well 
weighing the matter, to send ‘him to Galw ay to school, give him a fair trial, 
and, at the same time, test his steadiness. We made a fire of his rags, pro- 
vided him with clothes, and, in October, 1833, he went, alone, and without a 
friend, to Galway. Since then, | have never had cause for a moment to regret 
having taken him up. His singular steadiness, and unchanged humility, have 
raised up for him, by God's blessing, all the well-thinking at Galway to be- 
friend him; and great and trving as the ordeal was through which he has 
passed, the Lord has thus far pre served him. ‘There are very many traits of 
character which it would tire you to read, but are calculated to raise him 
greatly in my estimation, and, you may well suppose, I feel no common 
interest in his well-being. Poor fellow! perhaps by taking him from his 
nye I may have inflicted upon him the severest injury; but, I can truly 
, LE had but one object in view—the glory of God. Now you have his 
ms : may God open your heart to befriend him!’ 





IV. 
( Private Correspondence.) 

“ There was a great commotion in the village of —, last Sunday, in con- 
sequence of a woman who became a protestant, and openly went to church. 
The story, as [heard it from good authority, is as follows :— 

**It-seems that this woman, who isa resident of —, aud whose name ts 

» Was, unt! lately, a most bigoted Romanist ; but her sister had, some 
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time ago, become a protestant in the parish of . Mrs. was in 
the habit of visiting her sister constantly for the purpose of bringing her back 
to what she then imagined was ‘the old faith ;’ and while thus engaged, she 
used secretly to study the Bible for the purpose of refuting her sister’s argu- 
ments, and supplying herself with materials for the controversy. Thas it 
came to pass, that instead of recovering her sister to the Romish faith, she 
herself became convinced that truth lay on the other side, and determined upon 
the bold, and, in this country, not a little dangerous step, of openly confessing 
her convictions. On Sunday last, January Ist, to the utter amazement of priest 
and people, this enthusiastic champion of popery actually went to church, 
although her friends had warned her that it might cost her her life. The mob 
that surrounded the church was so great, that they were obliged to keep the 
doors locked during service ; and the situation of the congregation was anything 
but agreeable, for the church-yard was filled with 300 or 400 people, and they 
expected an actual assault upon the church every moment. However, no vio- 
lence was attempted; and after the service, the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
M. , went out alone to the mob, and asked them what they wanted. 
They replied, that they wanted the heretic. He reasoned with them awhile, 
and, after some persuasion, they left the church-yard, but still continued to 
line the roads. Meanwhile, the woman remained with the congregation in the 
church, and the difficulty was, how to convey her out so as to escape the 
mob ; however, she declared her intention of walking out boldly into the 
midst of them, assured, as she said, that God was able to protect her. She 
went out, accordingly, after the rest of the congregation had dispersed, accom- 
panied by the rector, the mob still continuing to shout, ‘ Where is the 
heretic?’ She told them, they ought to do as she had done; and that if they 
would read the Bible, they would find out, as she did, the errors of the Romish 
faith. They allowed her to pass without any attempt at violence, and, strange 
to say, she has since been left unmolested.” 











This statement was received from a source which can be entirely 
relied on, with the names of all the parties, and with permission to 
publish the name of the place at which it occurred, but not those of 
the individuals. On consideration, however, it is deemed better to 
suppress the name of the place also, lest it should be adding another 
victim to the savage and unrelenting spirit of persecution by which 
popery is now endeavouring to hold its unhallowed sway over the 
minds of the ignorant part of the population. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATIONS. 
Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe........ceceseeseeeee Dee. 18th, 1836. 


' Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral  ........0..e0+ .» Dee. 18th 
Bishop of Chester, Chester is ccctecrdneveccevess Dec. 25th 


Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ............ Jan. Bth, 18:37. 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral .....cccccceeceeeee Jan. loth 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Atwood, A. T. ........ Ba. Worcester Oxford Ripon 
\llen, Richard John... ma. Queen's Camb. Ripon 


Bruce, David ............ M.A. Jesus Camb. Ripon 
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Name. Degree. 
Brailsford, Hodgson ... 8.4. 
Brown, J. He  ..ccsceee  MeAs 
Brown, P. ccccoccccscccse Be Ae 
Broughton, D. .....6. BA. 
EOE, Wes naccscrvcess §Bodc 
Chadwick, S. G. ...... 
Cookesley, H. P......... Bea. 
Curshaw, Curzon ...... BA. 
Dabius, William ...... 0 B.A. 
Darey, 1. accoccccccccses Be Ae 
Dayrell, Robert Wm... Boa. 
OS & eee 
EPOMEIOT, ‘De ccsncsocscescs Bihc 
Easterby, Richard (Literate) 
Edwards, T. ....cecce. BeA- 
Elliott, Ebenezer ...... B.A. 
Fisher, Frederick ....... B.A. 
cA | oe so 
PO, Wis svcesacancccces s Bia 
OG J. Es ceckicece Bids 
PE UE céueeettennatsenes « Wide 
PN Sis: Sekintieentesce (RM 
BEaworths, Ws cocsceses ae Sih 
SOUNGS, BD. ccccecsceses 
NS 2 ERR aa A 
SRGRGA GE. sttitcretssiin “BG 
weet, Th, Bi: cesieneas 
Lewis, Philip............ B.A. 


Martindale, R. ......... 


Massie, E., (Divinity Student ) 


Notley, Rin: enehabebeieuest 
O'Donoghue, F. ...... 
PUGET. cutcsancaccsece 
Reynardson, George BL. 
Richards, G. ....00cscoee 
TEM, Peceseccvscsccoscece 
Robinson, Charles W... 


oe 
Sutton, ‘Thomas......... 
ce eee 
» | ee ee bos 
Trapp, Benjamin ...... 
Williams, J .cccccecces ii 
fe ne 
Es SV ventetessess seis 
Wilson, Richard ...... 


Wood, Joseph..........+- 


Battersby, H....... (Literate) 


Bayfield, Benjamin 
Bibby, Thomas ......... 
Blackley, F. R.( Literate 
SOs Ps. viticcnecscass 
Cb Eh, Pivcccsccsecses 
ne ree 
Oe ee 
LS i See 
Edwards, J. W. ......... 
Itty, Walter H......... 


B.A. 
R.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

nA. 
B.A. 

B.A. 
M.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
R.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A 


B.A. 
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College. 
Trinity 


Trinity 


Caius 

St. Peter's 
St. Bee's 
Trinity 
Caius 


Corpus Christi 


Brasennose 
Magdalene 
Trinity 


Sidney Sussex 


St. John’s 


St. Peter's 


Camb. 


Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 


~a 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Ox‘ord 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


St. John’s 


St. John’s 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 


St. Edmund Hl. Oxford 


Clare Hall 
St. John’s 


Camb. 
Camb. 


St. David's, Lampeter 


St. Jobn’s 
Jesus 

St. Bee's 
University 
St. Bee's 


St. John’s 


Trinity 
Trinity 
Christ’s 
Emmanuel 
St. John’s 
Emmanuel 
Trinity 
St. Bee's 
Clare Hall 


Trinity 
Queen's 
‘Trinity 
St. John’s 


PRIESTS. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Durham 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


St. John’s 


Trinity 

St. John’s 
Christ's 

St. John's 
Lincoln 
Brasennose 
St. John’s 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
University. Ordaining Bishop, 
Dublin Archbishop of York 


Ripon, by |. d. from the 
Archbishop of York 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chichester 

Archbishop of York 

Archbishop of York 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Bangor 

Chichester 

Archbishop of York 


4Arehbishop of York 


Archbishop of York by 
1. d. from Bp. of Ripon 

Ripon 

Chester 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Chichester 

Chichester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chichester 

Chester 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Chester 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Chichester 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Chester 

Chester 

Chichester 

Ripon 

Ripon 


Ripon 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Archbishop of York 
Ripon 

Chichester 

Chester 

Archbishop of York 
Archbishop of York 
Chester 


Archbishop of York 
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Name. Degree. College. University, Ordaining Bishop. 
Evans, J....ccccccesseeeees St. Bee's Chester 
Forster, C. M. ....0..5. MA. Oriel Oxford Chichester 
POPEREW, Be. ecccqcccnss St. Bee's Chester 
Hall, Cy ccccccccccccccccee BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Hamilton Robert ......  s.a. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Harrison, J. ..ccccsscoee BA. Queen’s Camb. Chester 
Hicks, J. T. F. ( Literate ) Archbishop of York 
Jackson, We. ...ceseees BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
James, H. G.......0..55. BA. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Jones, James ........0.05 Jesus Oxford Banyor 
Keppel, Hon. T. R..... m.a. Downing Camb. Chichester 
Marshall, — ..ccccccccce za. St. Deter’s Camb. Chester 
Marston, William ( Literate) Archbishop of York 
Maxfield, James Morris ( Literate ) Ripon 
Melville, Wm. R........ mea. St. Peter's Camb. Archbishop of York 
Mercer, W....ccccccceesee B.A. Trinity Camb. Chester 
Newton, J. H. ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
Pycock, Joseph ( Literate) Archbishop of York 
Radcliffe, ‘Thomas...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Ripon 
Rhodes, Gregory ......  t.1.8. Trinity Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 
Robinson, J. M. ...... M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Ripon 
Seott, Hon. W. H...... M.A. St.John’s Camb. Chichester 
Sharpe, William......... n.A. Magdalene Camb. Ripon 
Glade, G.ccccscocccvecccess s.A. St. Edmund H. Oxford Chester 
Benyth, Ts Ge .ccomseses Trinity Oxford Chichester 
Smith, Frederick O..... B.a. Christ's Camb. Ripon 
Spry, A. B, 20. ccccccecess Trinity Oxford Chichester 
— eee Ripon, by 1. d. from the 
Sparkes, I. J. (iterate) ‘A rchbp. of Canterbury 
Stirling, Chas. James... p.a. St. Mary Hall Oxford Archbishop of York 
Bowes, Ge cecsecescsccsee Behe Quetn's Camb. Chester 
Strickland, Emmanuel. a. Queen's Camb. Archbishop of York 
Thomas, R. B. ......... B.A» Catharine Hall Camb. Chester 
Thompson, J. D........- St. Bee's Chester 
Tomlinson, W. R....... mea. St. John's Camb. Chichester 
Walker, Dr. W. L...... Jesus Oxford Bangor 
Waltham, Joshua ...... B.A. St. John's Camb. Arcbishop of York 
Williams, P. J. ......++- B.-A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Wilson, James Y. (Literate) Archbishop of York 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold an Ordination on Sunday, the 9th 
of April. 





RESIGNATIONS, 


Clowes, John ..... — Grindon R. Stafford, L. & C. Mr. Bradshaw 
Cookson, Christopher... Whittering R. Northam. Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter 
Gore, George ......0000. . Liangstone R. Monmth. Llandaff Rev. C. Gore 
Lawford, J. G........0. Chaplain of the Bucks General Infirmary. 

Majendie, G. J. ......... Rural Deanery of Potterne 

Thomas, Evan ......... Kelibebill R. Glamor. Llandaff Lord Chancellor 
Upjobn, Thomas.......+- Honeychurch R. Devon. Exon J. Alliston, Esq. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Ashworth, J. A.......... One of the Chaplains of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 


Bourke, Jobin ......0.000. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mayo. 

Craven, Charles ......... Minister of St. Peter's, Birmingham. 

De Brett, H. S., R. of Broughton, near Brigg, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Lincoln. 
Dodd, Edward ......... Chaplain to Brunswick Chapel, Bryanstone Sqy., Marylebone. 
Elliott, Ehenezer ...... C. of New Mill, near Sheffield. 
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Gray, William ......... 
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Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Dunmore. 


ilarvey, Henry, Vicar of Bradford, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Potterne. 
Hony, W. E., Rector of Baverstock, a Rural Dean of the Deanery ofChalke, in the 


Jennings, John 0... 


Diocese of Sarum. 


A Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, West- 


minster. 


Parsons, Henry, Perpetual Curate of Upton St. Leonard's, Gloucestershire, Rural Dean 


of the Deanery of Gloucester. 


Serjeantson, R. J., V. of Snaith, Surrogate of the Peculiar Jurisdiction of Snaith, 


Skipsey, Richard......... 
Barridge, Jccesssscecceee 
Sutton, Robert ......... 


Talmage, J. M. ......0.. 
Thompson, H. T. ...... 


Wood, John Ryle ...... 


Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Tyrconnell. 

Chaplain to his Majesty’s Ship “ Stag.” 

Commissary for the new Archdeacon of Craven, Diocese of 
Ripon. 

One of the Chaplains of Christ Chureh Cathedral, Oxford. 

Chaplain of Thingoe Union House. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 

Allen, Henry...... St. Mary-le-WigfordV. Lincoln — Lincoln Preb. in Line. Cath 
Barking, L. B..... Burham V. Kent Rochester C. Milner, Esq. 
Blagden, T. N.... Ashurst R. Sussex Chichester MagdalenCol.,Oxon 

a3 > .T 5 we ° 94% r 
Blathwayt, J. C...f gees: Suffolk Norwich ey Com 
Bradshaw, S........ Grindon R. Stafford L. & C., Mrs. Bradshaw. 

» "Twsnister » Y 

Carus, William ... ny Ariel PC, Camb. — Ely Bishop of Ely. 
Chambers, J. P..... Swerford R. Oxford Oxford Magdalen Col. ,Oxon 


Cheadle, James... 
Cent a.  iteixsiks 


Bingley V. 
Colan V. 


W. York York 


Cornwall Exon. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Bishop of Exeter, 


Cai De. cvatecscocess Fairsted R. Essex London Bishop of London. 
ES SD : aoe Honeyebureh R. Devon Exon. T. Alliston, Esq. 
Gream, Robert ... Rotherfield R. Sussex = Chichester Earlof Abergavenny 


Griffiths, ‘Thomas, Limmington R, 


Somerset B. & W. WadhamColl.,Oxon 


Ibstock R., 


Goddard, Charles , ue 


6 Chapel-en-le- Frith P.C. Derby 


James, Thomas Geo., Holy ‘Trinity Church, within Habergham 


Keppel, W. A. W. 


Kynaston, John... ‘Tideswell V. 


Mackereth, M. A. 
Miller, Stanley ... 


Y 


Mills, Thomas ... 


Peto, James eeeree ? 


Serjeantson, E. ... 


( B 
Strickland, T. A. 


( 


Thomas, J.. Jun. W 


. Hlugglescote C., > Leicester Lincoln 
and Dunnington C, | 


Hayntord R. 


Whittering R. 
Morgan, David... Llancarvan V. 
{ Preston by Fever- ) ans 
sham V. 
Robinson, Henry, Babraham V, Camb. — Ely 
Sargeaunt, John... Stanwick RK. 
Kirby Stephen V. 
redon R., 
w. Norton C., 
and Cutsdean C, 
alton East P. C. 


Bishop of Rochester, 


Pee. of 
~D.&C.> Trustees, 
t of Lich. 


haves, in the Chapelry of Burnley t Vicar of Whalley 
Norfolk Norwich KR. Marsham, Esq. 
Pec. of 
Derby D.XxC. > D. & C. of Lichfield. 
dof Lich. § 


Sutton V. York 
{ Tannington V., 


Suffolk 


Northamp. Peterbro’ Marquis of Exeter. 
Glamorgan Llandaff Lord Chancellor. 


». Brondich C.. Norwich Bishop of Rochester. 


Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury. 


H. J. Adeane, Esq. 
Northamp. Peterbro’ Lord Chancellor. 
Westmor. Carlisle The King. 


Worcester Worcester J. Keysall, Esq. 


Pembroke St. Day. Col. J. L. Phillips. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Thomas, Evan ... Briton Ferry P. C. Glamorgan Llandaff Earl of Jerse 
Thomas, William, Kelibebill R. Glamorgan Llandaff Lord C henediior 
Wilde, S. Dod ...  Fletching V. Sussex Chichester Earl of Sheffield. 
Willan, James ... South Witham R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Huntingtower. 
Williams, Thomas, Llangstone R. Monm Liandaff Rev. C. Gore. 
Wimberley, C. M. Donington-on-BaineR. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson. 
Wyndham, R. C. Chilton R. Suffolk Norwich Admiral Wyndham. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Atkinson, J. W... Burham V. Kent Rochester C, Milner, Esq. 
Batty, Robert, Sandbach. 
{ Great WashbourneP.C.Glouces. Glouces. Rev. E. Beavan, 
@ and Oxenton P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Earl of Coventry. 
Holy ‘Trinity R., sia tllla 
Bradford, John ... 1 Aleeaeasy y Devon Exeter D.& C. of Exeter. 
Carey, John, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
“et { Haggerstone in UNG atnen ae ae . 
Crosby, Robert ... ) Shoreditch P. C. § Middlesex London Archdeacon of Lond. 
voker, Edmund, Sutton V. ‘ork 
Dooker, Ed i, Ss V York 
Drury, Arthur Jackson, Sunbury. 
Edwards, John Netherton, Totness, Devon. 
’ 


Beavan, Evan...... 


Farish, W { Little Stonham R., Suffolk Norwich Mrs. C. Beavan, 
ee ? = and Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Fearon, Isaac ...... Portisham V. Dorset Bristol Joseph Hardy, Esq. 
" ad apie” 02 \ . = E) Trin. Coll., Camb., 
Finch, Thomas ... ? w. Hauxton V., Camb. “ly & D. & C. of Ely. 
and Newton V. 


{ Wardley R., 


Graham, William . Rutland Peterbro’ Lord Chancellor. 
w. Belton V. 


Cheapside, R., Duke of Buccleugh. 
London 

Salisbury St. Edmund R, Wilts Sarum Bishop of Sarum. 
Mellis R., Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor. 
& Preb. of Sarum , 

Houlditeh, Edward, Sampford, Arundell. 

Jones, H. W. 2... Nerquis R. Flint St. Asaph 

Kennedy, John, the Hollies, Hall Green, near Birmingham. 


Ilawes, Herbert.. 


oi. 
. Matthew, Frid Zt 
vr »s yotor si j 
Hatch, G. Avery etree, w. St. Peter, Middlesex London Bishop of London & 


Bredon R., ) 
a ae ; w, Norton Cu : ‘ Worcester Worcester John Keysall, Esq. 
: l and Cutsdean C., 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty. 
si ; Lilangoven P. C., ? _o ~~ 
Lewis, Hugh ...... } & Penyclawdd P.C. § Monm. Llandaff Ch. of Llandaff. 


¢ St. George R., and 
Liewellin, Henry Michaelton-on-Ely Glamorgan Llandaff L. Traherne, Esq. 
R., w. St. Bride's 


( Liangeitho R., Cardigan St.Dav. Bishop of St. David's. 
Libyd, Hugh ...... ~ Lianelweth P. C., Radnor St. Dav. Mrs. Thomas. 
& Blaenpenal P. C. Cardigan St. Dav. Earl of Lisburne. 

Martin, Thomas... Moorby R. Lincoln Lineoln Bishop of Carlisle. 
Parkinson, J., Stallinborough, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 
Polen’ Wisin § Enville R., Stafford L. & C. Rev. qT. Price. 

‘ Rage and Bredicott R. Worcester Worcester D. & C. of Worcester. 
Rawlings, William, Padstow V. Cornwall Exeter Rev. C. P. Brune. 


Salvador, Lovel .... Staunton-on-Wye Rh. Hlereford Hereford 


Smyth, Richard .. 


§ Stapleton Tawney K.,? : Si; T. Smvt 
‘2 w. Thoydon Mount R. § Essex London ir T. Smyth, Bart. 
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2°4 UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Sutcliffe, H. H., Head Master of the Blackrod Grammar School. 
Haynford R., & Norfolk Norwich R. Marsham, Esq. 
Taylor, Jobn ss. oy oc Mieus, -§ Norfolk Norwich Dow. Lady Suffield. 
and Diptford R. Devon Exeter Miss Taylor. 
Thomas, Edward, Lilancarvan V. Glamorgan Llandaff Lord Chancellor. 


Topp, John......... Woolastone P. C. Salop Hereford Vicar of Alberbury. 

Vaughan, Henry, Crickhowell V. Brecon St. Dav 

Wilson, William, late Head Master of the Grammar School, Hull, at Amiens, France. 
. Fletching V. Sussex Chichester Earl of Sheffield. 

Woodward, G. ... & Maresfield V. Sussex Chichester Viscount Gage. 


Wyld, George, of Pembroke College, Oxford, at Speen, Berks. 


<P - 


IRELAND. 


Monday, January the 9th, an Ordination was held in the Cathedral of Limerick, 
when seventeen were admitted to the order of Priest, and five to that of Deacon. 
Amongst the former, the Rev. J. J. Frew, A.M., and Rev. W. Daly, A.M., were or- 
dained Priests, by letters dimissory from the Archbishop of Dublin. 


—_——~ 


COLONIAL. 


At an Ordination held by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of the Diocese of 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands, in the Cathedral and Parish Church of St. Mi- 
ehael, in the Island of Barbados, on Sunday, the 13th Nov., John Armstrong and 
Thomas Youd, and also Henry Russell Redwar, a Student of Codrington College, in 
the Island of Barbados, were ordained Deacons. And on the l4th, his Lordship 
licensed the Rev. John Armstrong, as Officiating Minister in the Island of Anguilla, 
during the absence of the Rev. John Steward. And on the same day his Lordship 
licensed the Rev, Thomas Youd, as Officiating Minister at the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s Indian Mission, at Bartica Point, on the river Esequibo, in British Guiana. 
And on the same day his Lordship licensed the Rev. Henry Russell Redwar, as Offi- 
ciating Minister in the Parish of St. Patrick, in the Island of Grenada.— Barbadian, 
Nov. 19th. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


errr errr ere 


OXFORD. 
December 24, 1836. 

Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces, and conferring De- 
grees, on the following days in the ensuing 
Term, viz. :— 
February, Friday, 3| March, Thursday, 2 
Thurs., 9 Thursday, 9 
—— Thurs., 16) —— Saturday, 18 
Thurs., 23 

No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a candidate for the Degree of B.A. or M.A., 
or for that of B.C.L. or B.M., without pro- 
ceeding through Arts, whose name is not en- 
tered in the book kept for that purpose, at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before the 
day preceding the day of congregation. 

Ou Tuesday, February 7, a Congregation 
will be holden, as provided in the Dispensation 











for intermitting the Forms and Exercises of 
Determination, solely for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from the Deans or other Officers of 
their respective Colleges or Halls the names 
of such Reotelees of Arts as have not yet de- 
termined ; and their names having been so 
signified to the House, and thereupon inserted 
in the Register of Congregation, they may at 
any time in the same, or in any future Term, 
be admitted to all the rights and privil to 
which they would have been entitled by the 
intermitted Forms and Exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to 
take notice, that unless he has proceeded to 
that Degree on or before Friday, February 
3, his name cannot be inserted in the Register 
of Congregation during the present year. 


January 21, 1837. 


Saturday last being the first day of Lent 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred :— 





Master of Arts—Rev. G. D. Hill, Trinity ; 
Rev. H. Blisset, Balliol. 

Bachelor of Arts—R. Alexander, Christ 
Chureh. 

The Gresham Prize Medal for the best Com- 
position in Church Music, has recently been 
awarded to the Rev. W. H. Havergal, M.A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, Rector of Astley, Wor- 
cestershire. The successful Composition is an 
evening service (Magnificat and Nune Di- 
mittis) in the key of A major. The umpires 
of the- prize were Dr. Crotch; R. LS. 
Stevens, Esq., Professor of Music in Gresham 
College ; and W. Horsley, Esq., Mus. Bac. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE. 





December 30, 1836. 

The Premium for the Hulsean Dissertation 
was on Monday last adjudged to John Murray, 
B.A., of Trinity College. —Subject, How far 
our Saviour’s Miracles were typical of the 
nature of the Christian Dispensation. 

Seatonian Prize Poem.— The subject of the 
a for the present year is, St. Paul at 

phesus. 

On Monday last, the Rev. R. Parkinson, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Fellow of the Col- 
legiate Church of Manchester, was elected 
Hulsean Lecturer. 


January 7, 1837. 

Hulsean Dissertation. — The following is 
the subject of the Hulsean Dissertation for the 
present year:—7'0 compare the Evidence which 
Christians of the present age have for the 
truth of the Gospel with that which the first 
converts possessed. 

J. S. Russell, LL.B., and J. W. Ebden, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barristers-at- 
law, have been elected Fellows of Trinity Hall, 
in this University. 


January 14. 

The following will be the subjects of Ex- 
amination in the last week of the Lent Term, 
1838 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Mark. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. Demosthenes’ First Philippic and Ora- 
tion ‘ de pace.’ 

4. The Fifteenth Book of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, 

January 21. 


The meetings of the Cambridge Philoso- 


phieal Society for the present Term are fixed 
for Monday, February 13; Monday, February 
27; Monday, March 13. 


BACHELORS COMMENCEMENT. 
Moderators — Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside, 
M.A., Sidney; Rev. E. Steventon, 
M.A., Corpus Christi. 
Examiners—Rev. S. Earnshaw, M.A., St. 
John’s; Rev. H. Philpott, M.A., Ca- 
therine hall. 

Wranglers—Griffin, Joh.; Sylvester, Joh. ; 
Brummell, Joh. ; Green, Caius ; Gregory, 
Trin. ; Ellis, Trin. ; Hemery, Trin.; Mait- 
land, Trin. ; Thacker, Trin. ; Raven, Magd. ; 
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Pulling, Corpus; Barton, Trin. ; Reynolds, 
Queens’; Hodgkinson, Trin. ; Craufurd, Jesus ; 
Blake, Trin. ; Elwyn, Pemb. ; Dalton, Caius ; 
Holmes, Cath. ; Rackham, Jesus ; Bell, Clare ; 
Windle, Trin. ; Gurney, Joh, ; Sadler, Trin. ; 
Sharpe, Joh.; Sykes, Trin. ; ages 
Trin. ; Ebsworth, Clare ; Day, Pemb.; Ken- 
nion, Joh. ; Ramsden, Joh.; Shaw, Cath. ; 
Johnson, Corpus; Osbourne, Sid.; Cony- 
beare, Trin. ; Stooks, Trin.; Biggs, Pemb. ; 
Hodgson, Jesus; Niven, Joh. ; M*‘Michael, 
Trin.; Broom, Trin.; Simpson, Corpus; 
Fitzherbert, Joh. ; Mason, Christ's; Pearson, 
Clare; Marsh, Pemb.; Clarkson, Jesus; 
Brigham, Pemb.; Hornman, Pemb. ; Routh, 
Christ’s; Heath, Tr. H.; Howson, Trin. 
Senior Optimes— Haworth, Queens’; Cot- 
terill, Joh. ; Smalley, Joh. ; Watson, Caius; 
Hickman, Joh.; Fleming, Chr.; Grant, 
Trin; Buckley, Magd.; Metcalfe, Jesus ; 
Grey, Corpus; Upeher, Trin. ; Clarkson, 
Joh.; Gilbert, Emm. ; Lacey, Pemb. ; Slack, 
Queens’; Coombs, Joh.; Freeman, Pet. ; 
Brown, J. L., Joh. ; Gordon, Pemb. ; Smith- 
son, Joh.; Rowlands, Joh, ; Whytehead, 
Joh.; Phillips, Trin.; Smith, Queens’ ; 
Reynolds, Joh. ; Bazett, Trin.; Martin, Joh. ; 
Benson, Joh.; Hargrave, Trin. ; Atkinson, 
Magid. ; Carrington, Caius; Clint, Trin. 
Trialer Optimes—Shepperd, Pemb. ; Ben- 
nett, Trin. ; Cook, Corp.; Smyth, Trin. ; 
Kirkpatrick, Trin. H. ; Dennis, Pemb. ; Har- 
ris, Trin. ; Thurlow, Trin. ; Bromby, Joh. ; 
Jeffery, Joh. ; Baker, Joh.; Mayor, Trin. ; 
Dorrington, Emm.; Hawkins, E., Trin. ; 
ta Pet. ; Laycock, Clare ; Westmoreland, 
Sid.; Hawkins, R., Trin.; Lowe, Trin. ; 
Townshend, Queens’ ; Scadding, Joh. ; Kirke, 
Christ; Harper, Joh.; Saunders, Emm. ; 
Hildyard, Pemb.; Greatheed, Christ ; Brown, 
F., Joh.; Tower, Joh.; Rodwell, Trin, ; 
Scarth, Christ; Herries, Trin.; Musgrave, 
Joh.; Tomson, Jesus; Coulson, Pemb. ; 
Beardsworth, Joh. ; Roberts, Emm. ; Wat- 
son, Corpus; Fraser, A., Trin. 3 Wood, Joh. 
* n 7 * 7 


Beaufort, Jesus; Bland, Jesus ; Boys, Joh. ; 
Farmer, Caius; Freese, Trin.; Kennedy, 
Trin. ; Kennedy, Joh.; Knox, Sid.; Lund, 
Trin.; Scarbrow, Magd.; Skeete, Caius ; 
Ward, Caius; Wright, Trin. 

Ingram, Trin. ; Windsor, Cath. ; Simpson, 
Queens’; Parker, Corpus ; Thomas, Corpus ; 
Wanton, Joh.; Christmas, Joh. ; W. : 
Trin.; Deck, Chr. ; Charlton, Trin. ; Day, 
Corpus ; Palmer, Catn.; Arkwright, Trin. ; 
Birt, Corpus ; Jones, Clare; Bayldon, Jesus ; 
Fraser, D., Trin. ; Carlyon, Pemb. ; Smithies, 
Emman. ; Woodd, Trin.; Fulford, Trin.; 
Turner, Caius; Townsend, Trin. ; Johnson, 
Down. ; Wilson, jun., Queens’; Rawes, 
Caius; Law, Queens’; Bennett, Corpus ; 
Earle, Clare; Haddo, Lord, Trin. ; Wilson, 
sen., Queens’; Hill, Corpus ; Howard, Queens’; 
Dunmergue, Trin.; Gibbon, Cath. ; Burrell, 
Trin.; Lamotte, Emm, ; Ibbotson, Chr. ; 
Wright, Chr. ; Scrivenor, Queens’; Marshall, 
Emm. ; Gordon, Trin. ; Dashwood, Down. ; 
Nalson, Queens’; Clark, J., Joh.; Harison, 
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Magd, ; Littlejohn, Corpus ; Reddall, Corpus ; 
Dudley, Cath.; Newmann, Pet. ; Hodgson, 
Corpus; Otter, Pemb. ; Lewis, Trin. ; Preedy, 
Joh.; Reed, Jesus; Heale, Christ’s; Ray, 
Emm.; Capron, Joh.: Money, Corpus ; 
Cornwall, Joh. ; Birley, Joh.; Buck, Sid. ; 
Ricardo, Trin. ; Neville, Magd.; Thurlow, 
Joh. ; Finch, Corpus; Canham, Trin. ; Arm- 
strong, Joh. ; Hoge Trin. H.; Foster, 
Trin. ; Polwhele Trin.; Bartlett, Trin. ; 
Parry, Trin.; Partridge, Corpus; Gazeley, 
Christ's ; Hill, Trin. ; Jessop, Joh. ; Romaine, 
Trin.; Harman, Clare; Dewing, Trin. ; 
Hervey, Lord A., Trin.; Goodall, Cath. ; 
Wise, Joh.; Kirkpatrick, Trin. ; Smithson, 
Christ's ; Hayton, Joh. ; Fairles, Joh. ; Rey- 
nardson, Trin. ; Chadwick, Corpus; Hobson, 
Joh. ; Compton, Lord, Trin.; Clancey, Caius ; 
Blandy, Trin. ; Trench, Magd. ; Colquhoun, 
Joh. ; Thackeray, Pemb. ; Wodehouse, Trin. ; 
Lake, Trin. ; Newcome, Trin. ; Jepson, Joh. ; 
Charlesworth, Joh. ; Oddie, Trin. ; Clementi, 
Trin.; Sabben, Queens’; Bond, Trin.; 
Knapton, Queens’; Solly, ‘Trin. ; Guthrie, 
Trin.; Miles, Caius; Bull, Corpus; Scott, 
G., Trin. ; Shapland, Trin. ; Fell, Joh.; 
Mills, Joh. ; Dodson, Joh.; Morley, Caius ; 
Johnson, Magd. 
” * * * * * 

Peacock, Corpus ; Powys, Christ's; Scott, 
S., Trin, ; Senor, Emm. ; Slyman, Queens’ ; 
Tatham, Joh.; Walker, Magd.; Warren, 
Jesus; Wylde, Magd. 

# grotat—Birch, Pemb.; Freeman, Caius; 
Garfit, Trin.; Jukes, Corpus. 

+ a 
DUBLIN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1836. 
Michaelmas Term Examinations. 

N.B. ‘The names of the successful Candidates 
are arranged, not in order of merit, but in 
the order of their standing on the College 
books. 

JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honounsin Science.— Senior Pritemen: 
Burke, H.; Connor, H.; Warren, R. R. ; 
Flanagan, S. ; Doyle, J.—Junior Prisemen : 
Mr. Massy, J. B. ; Roberts, M., schol. ; King, 
R., schol. ; Ovens, E. 

Honours tn Crassics.— Senior Prizemen ; 
Wrightson, R., schol. ; Lawson, J. A., schol. : 
Wade, B., schol. ; Perrin, J.; Ahern, W.— 
Junior Prisemen: Mr. Wise, J. L.; Mr. 
Vance, A.; Maturin, E., schol. ; Hodgens, 
E.; Watters, J. F.; Humphreys, W.; Arm- 
strong, R. ; Watson, J. S. ; Mills, R. ; O'Con- 
nor, W. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Science.—Senior Prisemen: 
Mr. Blood, W. B.; Dobbs, C. ; Kirkpatrick, 
G.; Salmon, G.; M*‘Gillicuddy, F. ; Gab- 
bett, R. S.; Gotch, F. W.; Galbraith, J.— 
Junior Prizemen: Mr. Tottenham, H. ; 
White, M. ; Sullivan, J.; Coen, J. 

Howovurs in Crassics.— Senior Prisemen : 
Mr. Cairns; H. M‘Calmont; Byrne, J. ; 
Laughlin, J. W.; Longfield, G.; Law, H. ; 
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Graham, G, ; Murphy, J. ; Coen, J.—Junior 
Prizemen: Mr. Bushe, R. H.; Mr. D’Olier, 
J.; Flanagan, J.; O'Neill, J.; Homan, P. ; 
Salmon, G. ; M‘Gillicuddy, F. ; Gwynne, J. ; 
Bindon, W. F. ; Black, W. F.; Peebles, R. 
B.; O’Brien, T. O'Dell; Longfield, R. ; 
Hassard, F.; Fawcett, P. ; Gordon, J. G.; 
Neeley, R. F.; Dobbin, T. 
JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honovuks tn Science.—Senior Prizemen : 
M‘Donnell, H. H. G.; North, R.; Kirk- 
— W.; Richards, J. H. ; Gaggin, J. ; 

ume, A.; Kearney, F.—Junior Prizemen : 
Mr. Bunburry, W. ; Griffin, J. ; Bassett, W. ; 
Smith, H.; Lee, G.; Boyce, J. W.; Le 
Marchant, R. 

Hoxouns1n Crassits.— Senior Prizemen : 
Roe, T. W.; Filgate, T.; Bickmore, C. ; 
Wheeler, R.; Elmes, J.; M‘Dermott, M.; 
Sheehan, T.—Junior Prizemen: Mr. Ryder, 
M. W.; Lawler, E.; Bassett, W.; Leslie, 
C. H.; Lee, G.; Kidd, R.; Frazer, J. ; 
Smith, G.; Porter, W.; Magee, W. ; Stone, 
G.; Riordan, P.; King, F.; Ralph, C. 8. ; 
Stackpoole, W. C. ; Daly, A. 

Franc Sapvieir, Senior Lecturer. 





—_—--— 


Examinatione habit. initio Termini S. Mi- 
chaelis :— 
IN MODERATORES SENIORES NOMINANTUR. 
In Disciplinis Math. et Phys.—1. Guiliel- 
mus Lee, sch. —2. Jacobus Gordon Glanville 
—3. Ludovicus Higgins.—IJn Ethicis et Lo- 
gicis—1. Johannes Walsh, sch.—2. Edvardus 
Chateauneuf Tutthill—3 Thomas Woodward, 
sch.—In Literis Humanioribus—1. Guliel- 
mus Wiley, sch.—2. Robertus Welsh, soe. 
com, 


IN MODERATORES JUNIORES NOMINANTUR. 

In Disciplinis Math. et Phys.—Lesleus 
Badham; Mattheus Lynch.—IJn Ethicis et 
Logicis — Jacobus Guhelmus King Disney, 
sch. ; Robertus Smith Hopkins, sch. ; Jacobus 
Johannes Trayer ; Ludovicus Morgan; Guli- 
elmus D. Ferguson ;  Ricardus Williams 
Biggs ; Johannes Baldwin Murphy. 

Tuomas Lousy, Procurator Junior. 

The Lord Primate’s Hebrew Prizes.—At 
the examination held at the end ef Michaelmas 
Term, —— given by His Grace the Lord 
Primate of Ireland, Vice Chancellor of the 
University, for the encouragement of Hebrew, 
were adjudged to the following Students :— 

In the Senior Class—( Psalms )—Ds. Ben- 
mohel, (Nathan.); Ds. Turner, (Joseph) ; 
Ds. Hemphill, ( Richard, ) 

In the Junior Class—( Grammar )—Ds. 
Dixon, (Robert V.); Croker, (Richard) ; 
Day, (Maurice F.); Badham, (Leslie) ; 
Denny, ( Richard. ) 


The l.vings placed at the disposal of his 
Grace the Lord Primate, and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, by the Act 3 Will. IV., 
have been selected by their Graces for the ap- 
probation of the Privy Council ; they are to be 
presented to Fellows or Ex-Fellows of Trinity 















BIRTHS AND 


College only, and in the case where no Fellow 
or Ex-Fellow is presented, the presentation is 
to revert to the Bishop of the diocese. The 
livings are as follow :— 


Clogher .. ...Donaghmoine. 
Clonfert......Aughrim, 
Cork ...... «Ballymoney. 


Dromon ...... Clonallon. 

Elphin ......St. John’s, Sligo. 
Kildare ...... Lea, alias Portarlington. 
Killala ......Skreen. 

Ossory ...... Kilmanagh. 


MARRIAGES, 9°97 


Raphoe ......Drimholm. 
Waterford ... Duncannon. 


The Rev. H. Kingsmill, A.M., Fellow of 
Trinity College, has been presented to the 
living of Conwall, vacant by the promotion 
of the Rev. C. Boyton, A.M. 

The living of Ww in the diocese of Armagh, 
which is under the patronage of the University, 
is now vacant by the lamented death of the 
Rev. J. Darley, A.M., late Fellow of Trinity 
College. 





“BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


PPS PAPA AIO ROLSD 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. R. Sey- 
mour, Portland-place ; of Rev. F. Lugard, 
Hungerton \V., Leicestershire ; of Rev. J. E. 
Bates, St. Bride’s, Liverpool; of Rev. H. C. 
Eaton, Leyton, Essex ; of Rev. S.Lyson, Hemp- 
stead, near Gloucester ; of Rev. H. K. Richard- 
son, Leire R., Leicestershire ; of Rev. Dr. Mo- 
berly, Winchester ; of Rev. E. Bird, Tatten- 
hall R. (still born); of Rev. E. Strong, 
Bushey ; of Rev. W. Fisher, c. of St. Peter's, 
Derby; of Rev. R. Eden, Peldon R., Essex ; 
of Rev. J. Cottle, St. James's P., Taunton ; 
of Rev. R. H. Tripp, Hill's court, Exeter ; of 
Rev. A. Phillips, Kilmersdon V.; of Rev. 
H. Willams, Whatley R.; of Rev. C. J. 
Glynn, Witchampton R.; of Rev. J. Fisher, 
Higham-on-the-hill, Leicestershire; of Rev. 
H. Denny, Chureh-hill, Ireland ; of Rev. C. 
Pasley Vivian. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. 
W. Wood, West Tarring V.; of Rev. S. Wil- 
berforce (since dead) ; of Rev. H. Moseley, 
Wandsworth ; of Rev. J. W. Whiteside, Ripon 
R., Yorkshire ; of Rev. L. Otley, Brace 
Meole V., Salop ; of Rev. R. Okes, Eaton ; 
of Rev. R. M. Wood, Shenley, Herts; of 
Rev. * F. P, ge, Woolpit ° of Rev. E. Guille, 
Guernsey ; of Rev. J. E. Robinson, Christ 
Church, Oxon; of Rev. R. T. Powys; of 
Rev. R. A’Court Beadon, Haselbury V.; of 
Rev. H. Newmarch, Wintringham ; of Rev. 


FE. Vaux, Tottenham V.; of Rev. R. B. 


Peile, Hatfield. 
MARRIAGES. 

Rev. A. Fitch, c. of Cottenham Cambridge- 
shire, to Harriet, second d. of R. Ivatt, Esq., 
of Cottenham; Rev. J. F. Ellis, to Eliza So- 
lomina, d. of the late T. Codd, Esq., of Glent- 
worth Heath, Lincolnshire ; Rev. T. Egerton, 
of Tatton Park, Cheshire, to Charlotte, d. of 
Sir W. M, Milner, Bart., of Nun Appleton ; 
Rev. H. A. Maule, M.A., of Huntingdon, to 
Mary Jane, third d. of W. H. Maule, Esq., of 
Regent-square, London; Rev. E. Lombard, 
to Elizabeth, d. of Colonel Longfield, of Lon- 
gneville, Cork; Rev. H. S. Richmond, to 
Caroline Eliza, d. of Major Close, Royal Ar- 
tillery; Rev. T. F. Green, r. of Graveley, 


Herts, to Julia Kortwright, third d. of the 
late Rev. P. Godfrey, r. of Ayott St. Law- 
rence, Herts; Rev. W. Potter, r. of Withes- 
ham, Suffolk, to Harriet, d. of W. C. New- 
land, Esq., of Chichester; Rev. A. H. F. 
Luttrell, v. of Minehead, Somersetshire, to 
Charlotte Ann, youngest d. of the late Rev. J. 
Jeremy, v. of Moorlinch, Somersetshire ; Rev. 
A. Barker, r. of Wouldham, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest d. of the Rev. T. H. Gale, v. of 
Milton, Wilts ; Rev. J. B. Owen, Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, Bilston, to Louisa, youngest d. 
of J. W. Higgins, Esq., of Droxford, Herts ; 
Rev. C. Hotham, M.A., Fell. of University 
College, Oxon, to Lucy Elizabeth, widow of 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Duncombe, and d. of 
the Rev. C. Sykes; Rev. H. Sanders, Head 
Master of Blundell's School, Tiverton, to Caro- 
line Margarct Isabella, eldest d. of the Rev. J. 
Ley, r. of Ashprington ; Rev. O. J. Cresswell, 
v. of Seaham, Durham, to Anna Maria, eldest 
d. of the Rev. T. L. Strong, r. of Sedgfield, 
Durham; Rev. J. Matthews, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxon, to Mary, only d. of the late 
Mr. F. Kiivert, of Bath ; Rev. J. D. Perkins, 
}).1D., r. of Mambead, and v. of Dawlish, 
Devon, to Anne Gilbert, eldest d. of Lady 
Roberts; Rev. J. E. Bromley, Vice-Principal 
of the Bristol College, to Eliza, second d. of 
R. T. Lilly, Bsq., of Bi unswick-square, Bris- 
tol; Rev. F. W. Trevanion, of Caer’hays 
Castle, Cornwall, to Lavinia Sophia, only d. 
of the late Capt. Percival, R.N.; Rev. R. 
Evans, 8. A., of Llantrissaint, Glamorganshire, 
to Marianne, eldest d. of the late T. Beard, 
Esq., of Stanley St. Leonard's, Gloucester- 
shire; Rev. G. E. Downe, to Elizabeth, 
youngest d, of C. K. Tunnard, Esq., of Framp- 
ton House, Lincolnshire; Rev. W Moore, of 
Bridgenorth, to Elizabeth, second d, of the 
late Mr. John Harris, of Islington, near Bir- 
mingham ; Rev. W. Hyde, of Donyatt, Somer- 
setshire, to Emma, youngest d. of the late Rev. 
W. Allen, of Woodside, Plymouth ; Rev. J. 
Fereday, B.A., Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxon, to Susan, eldest d. of the Rev. F. A 

thorp, M.A., r. of Gumley, and Prebendary 
of Lincoln ; Rev. F. Wickham, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxon, to Louisa Margaret, 
eldest d. of the Rev. E. Chaplin, M.A., of 
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Gray's Inn, London; Rev. C. 8. Green, one 
of the Masters of Leicester Collegiate School, 
to Amelia, eldest d. of the late Mr. T. Brazier, 
of St. Martin’s, Oxford; Rev. R. Walker, 
Chaplain of New College, Oxford, to Eliza, 
youugest d. of the late Mr. R. Maynard, of 

eston-on-the-Green ; Rev. F. B. Wright, 
to Lucy Louisa Ocavia, fourth d. of the Rev. 
M. J. Wynyard, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Deputy Clerk of the King's 
Closet; Rev. R. S. Robson, of Raweliffe, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Bal- 
carras, Esq., to Jane, d. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. are 5 Rag of Wold Newton; Rev. 
J. Mendham, of Clophill, Bedfordshire, to 
Sophia, d. of the late C. Turner, Esq., of 
North Ferriby, Yorkshire; Rev. G. Roberts, 
B.A., p.c. of Coleford, Gloucestershire, to Hen- 
rietta, second d. of D. Mushet, Esq. ; Rev. 
W. J. Kidd, P. C. of St. Matthew, Manches- 
ter, to Mary, eldest d. of T. Darwell, Esq., of 
Manchester ; Rev. G. N. Knox, r. of Termon, 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


in the county of Tyrone, to Henrietta, d. of 
the late J. Efolliott, Exq., of Hollybrook, in 
the county of Sligo, Ireland, and of Lickhill 
Hall, Worcestershire ; Rev. A. Adams, r. of 
Ballymakenny Glebe, county of Louth, to 
Katherine Salisbury, d. of the Rev. R. Mont- 
gomery, of Beaulieu, and relict of S. Hamil- 
ton, Esq., of Brandrim co., Monaghan ; Rev, 
F, Tyrrell, of the county of Armagh, Ireland, 
to Augusta, eldest d. of the late Rev. T. Har- 
dinge, of Dundrum Castle, county of Dublin ; 
Rev. J. H. Watson, r. of Tid St. Giles, near 
Wisbech, and v. of West Wratting, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest d. of T. E. Wilson, Esq., of 
Bene't-street, Cambridge; Rev. W. Fison, 
M.A., to Margaret, second d. of J. Fison, 
Esq., of Thetford; Rev. A. Buckeridge, to 
Louisa, youngest d. of the late W. Vander- 
stegen, Esq., of Cane End House, Oxford- 
shire ; Rev. J. Algar, r. of Orchardleigh, to 
Eliza, eldest d. of the late J. Cookson, Esq., 
formerly of Clapham. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





—_—_—- = 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





BERKSHIRE, 

It is the intention of the Archdeacon to 
call a meeting of the friends of the estab- 
lished church, both lay and clerical, for the 
purpose of establishing a Church Building 
Association forthe Archdeaconry of Berks, 
on the plan which has been adopted in the 
diocese of Salisbury, and several adjoining 
dioceses.— Berks Chronicle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

On the 11th of January, a vestry meet- 
ing was held at Olney, for the purpose of 
fixing the church-rate for the current year. 
The Rev. D. B. Langley, vicar, in the 
chair, A rate of ls, in the pound was pro. 
posed by Mr. J. Herring, and seconded by 
Mr. T. Ward; and after a short discus- 
sion, carried on in a friendly spirit, re- 
specting afew pounds, objected to by two 
or three gentlemen on the part of the dis- 
senters, the rate was carried, there being 
a great number of hands held up in favour, 
and not one in opposition.— Northampton 
Herald, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Commutation or Titurs. — On the 
Srd of January, a meeting of land and 
tithe owners was held at Downham, in 
the Isle of Ely, for the purpose of commut- 
ing the tithes of that parish; Mr. Layton 
in the chair. There were present, the 
Rev, H. Law, the rector ; a large land- 
owner, by Mr. Edw. Jackson, Wisbech ; 


other land-owners, by Mr. H. R. Evans ; 
and Messrs. William, Henry, and Hun- 
tingdon Martin, Jones Upsher, &c., &c. 
After ascertaining that the notices had 
been properly executed, and calculating 
the amount of value of the owners present, 
the chairman inquired the sum expected 
by the rector for a permanent commuta- 
tion of the tithes, which was stated to be 
1,287/. 12s. 6d., including all rates to 
which tithes are liable, upon which some 
discussion ensued, and inquiry made re- 
specting the future reduction to be ex- 
pected in the poor’s-rate ; to which the 
rector observed, he had no wish to take any 
advantage of such reduction, but would 
willingly make every allowance that might 
reasonably be calculated ; and also, during 
his incumbency, would relinquish all claim 
to tithes upon fen land, should a breach of 
banks unfortunately occur. The meeting, 
feeling the extreme liberality of such con- 
duct, and after due consideration, agreed 
to give 1,2501., which was accepted.— 
Camb. Chron. 

A handsome service of communion-plate 
has been lately presented to the parish of 
Great Wilbraham, by Edw. Hicks, Esq., 
patron of the living, and lord of the manor 
of Great Wilbraham. 

The friends of the late Rev. Charles 
Simeon intend to testify their deep respect 
and veneration of him, by founding six 
University Scholarships of 50/7. per annum, 
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for the encouragement of biblical know- 
ledge. 
CHESHIRE. 


Curster.—The Rev. F. Wade, on re- 
signing the evening lectureship in the 
parish church of Runcorn, has been pre- 
sented, by his congregation and friends, 
with a valuable silver tea-service. On 
the same occasion, the humbler members 
of the congregation, anxious to give a last- 
ing memorial of their regard, presented 
their late minister with a magnificent copy 
of the Holy Scriptures. —Chester Courant. 

A new church is about to be built by 
subscription at Runcorn; 2,000/. have 
been already subscribed, in addition to 
which, Messrs. Lyon and Greenfells, of 
Warrington, have munificently presented 
the committee with ground whereon to 
build it.—Ihid. 

Dr. Newbold has signified to the go 
vernors of Macclesfield School his inten- 
tion of resigning the head-mastership of 
that school at Midsummer next.— Maceles- 
field Courier. 


CUMBERLAND, 


Wuitrnaven.—The Earl of Lonsdale 
has given to the clergy of Whitehaven dif- 
ferent sums for distribution among the 
poor, making in the whole 100 guineas. — 
Cumberland Pacquet. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The Duke of Devonshire bas granted a 
site for the intended new church at Ches- 
terfield, Among other donations, is 100J. 
by the Rev. W. Bagshawe, of Banner 
Cross, a gentleman possessing no local 
connexion with Chesterfield. R. Ark- 
wright, Esq., of Sutton Hall, has given 
50l.; and the Dean of Lincoln has sub- 
scribed 1001.— Derbyshire Courier. 

Maticious Liset.—The following ap- 
pers in the radical True Sun newspaper 
ast week, and was, with an appropriate 
disregard to truth, copied into the Sun, 
and other Whig-radical prints :—‘‘A 
clergyman, living not a bundred miles from 
Derby, a short time ago, concluded his 
sermon (against profaning the Sabbath) 
with the following words :—‘ Brethren, 
next Friday is my tithe-day, and those 
who bring their tithes that are due to me, 
shall be rewarded with a good dinner ; but 
those who do not, may depend that, on 
Saturday, they will dine on @ lawyer's 
letter,*”’_ Derby Mercury. 

We are iniormed that two ladies have 
given as an endowment to the new church 
about to be built at Donisthorpe, near 
Measham, the liberal sum of 1,400/.— 
Birmingham Advertiser. 


Vou. XI.— Feb, 1837. 
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‘ 
DEVONSHIRE. 


On January 5th, a vestry meeting was 
held in St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, for the pur- 
pose of making achurch-rate. It appeared, 
by the estimate, that the sum of 2951, 
much less than had been levied for several 
preceding years, was all that was required, 
and the rate was moved in the usual form. 
An amendment was moved, that no rate 
be now granted, and that the question be 
adjourned to that day twelve months, A 
discussion took place on this, in the course 
of which Mr. J. Sayell observed, that he 
was opposed tothe principle of levying 
church-rate on persons who conscientiously 
differed from the doctrines of the church, 
but while the present system was the law 
of the land, he should not think of offering 
any opposition to it, and therefore should 
vote for the rate, which, on a division, 
was carried by a majority of 33 to 17, 
Before, however, this was declared, Mr, 
H. Hooper requested that the votes should 
be taken according to the Vestry Act, 
when the result was—For the rate, 84; 
againstit, 37—majority forthe rate, 47,— 
Devon Journal. 

Porisn Ascenpancy. — Amongst the 
Municipal Charity Estate Trustees, ap- 
proved of by the Master in Chancery, for 
the city of Exeter, appears the name of a 
Roman-catholic priest, (Father G, Oliver, 
a Jesuit.) Such a circumstance has not 
taken place in England since the death of 
Queen Mary. It is expected that the 
Lord Chancellor will confirm Master 
Brougham’s choice.—Eazeter Gasette. 

The vicarage of Colan, in this county, 
having become vacant by the death of the 
Rev. J. Arthur, the Bishop of Exeter has 
given it to Mr. Creser, an exemplary 
clergyman, who, during many years, was 
curate of Crade and Ruan Minor, but had 
recently been removed to the less desirable 
curacy of St. Stephens and St. Dennis, 
He had no connexions able to advance his 
interests in the church, and was tvo modest 
to endeavour to push himself into notice ; 


~ but happily for bim, the Bishop had taken 


pains to make himself acquainted with the 
characters and conduct of all his clergy, 
and gave him preferment which he neither 
solicited nor expected.—Royal Cornwall 
Gas. 

DORSETSHIRE. 


A church-rate has been levied at Lyme. 
— Sherborne Journal. 

The majority of persons recommended 
to the Lord Chancellor as trustees for the 
Bridgewater Church of England Charity 
Estates being dissenters, and four of that 
body having been surreptitiously placed 
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on the iist by one who acts as clerk to the 
magistrates of that town, the greatest 
excitement pervaded the minds of its in- 
habitants on that fact becoming known. 
Under these circumstances, all the in- 
fluential inhabitants, members of the es. 
tablished church, requested the mayor to 
call a meeting, which took place at the 
town-hall, the mayor in the chair, Mr. 
Trevor, in moving ‘that charities in- 
tended solely for the use and purposes of 
the church of England should be managed 
and distributed by its members,” observed, 
that the town-council nominated eleven 
individuals, four of whom were baptists, 
which list being sent to the Master in 
Chancery for his approval, that learned 
gentleman informed the magistrates’ clerk 
that the council might increase the num- 
ber to fifteen. The clerk in question then, 
without informing the council, took upon 
himself to add the names of four other 
persons, all of whom were dissenters. Mr. 
Brown, a quaker, and alderman of the 
borough, moved an amendment, approving 
of the list of trustees, of which he is one, 
and a baptist preacher seconded the mo- 
tion. After a prolonged discussion, the 
mayor declared the show of hands to be 
in favour of the amendment. The meeting 
did not consist of the inhabitant house- 
holders, as was intended, some of the op- 
ponents of the church having admitted a 
large number of labourers and boys into 
the place,-— Dorset County Chron. 


DURHAM. 

University or Durnam. — The two 
Scholarships announced as open to public 
competition, were, on Dec. 2ist, adjudged 
to G. F. Holmes and H. W. Watson; the 
former a pupil of Dr. Cowan, of the 
Grange, Sunderland; the latter, a grand- 
son of the late Bishop of Llandaff. An- 
other Scholarship, open to all students of 
the second year, wus adjudged to R. 
Raikes. Messrs. Hodgson and Brooks- 
bank (of the Grammar School, Durham) 
were, at the same time, admitted as 
scholars, 

A meeting was held on the 2nd of Jan., 
at South Shields, when resolutions in fa- 
vour of an entire abolition of church-rates 
were carried.—Sunderland Herald. 

ESSEX. 

Cuetmsrorv. — It appears from the 
Times newspaper, that the church -rate has 
been carried by a majority of three to one. 
The anti-church party did not consider 
themselves sufficiently strong to go toa poll, 

Col. Strutt, of Terling-place, on Clrist- 
mas day, presented to the Rev. A. John. 
son, an elegant silver communion flagon 
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and patens for the parish church of Little 
Baddow. Col. Strutt, in 1835, presented 
a handsome silver communion service to 
the church of Terling.— Essex Standard, 

On the 26th of December, the Rev. B. 
Scalé, vicar of Braintree, entertained be- 
tween fifty and sixty of the aged poor of 
that parish. After a plentiful supply of 

ood old English fare, with ale and wine, 
Mr. Scalé very kindly presented each of 
them with a ticket for a bushel of coals,— 
Ibid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


A very numerous and respectable meet- 
ing was held on January 4th, in the city 
of Gloucester, for the formation of the 
Church-Building Association for the dio. 
cese of Gloucester and Bristol. The Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese was 
unanimously called to the chair, Among 
those who took part in the proceedings 
were—the Duke of Beaufort; the Rev. Sir 
G. Provost ; R. B. Hale, Esq., M.P. ; the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke; S. Baker, Esq. ; Robt, 
Bransby Cooper, Esq. ; the Kev. W. S. 
Phillips ; the Rev. S. W. Maitland ; Thos. 
Davies, Esq.; the Rev. J. Davies; the 
Rev. J. G. Dowling; the Rev. F. FE, 
Watts; the Rev. Dr. Hall; the Rev. C 
B. Trye; the Rev. Dr. Davies ; the Rev. 
W. Ford ; the Rev. W. Powell; the Rev. 
S. R. Maitland, and W. Montague, Esq. 
Resolutions were unanimously passed con- 
stituting the Association, and appointing 
his Grace the Duke of Beaufort patron, 
and the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol president, of the institution. 

A numerous meeting of the clergy and 
laity of the diocese has been held at the 
Guildhall, Bristol, for the purpose of form- 
ing a society, having for its object the 
building of churehes and chapels in those 
districts of the united diocese which are 
chiefly inbabited by the poor. The Lord 
Bishop of the diocese (who presided on 
the occasion) having addressed the meet- 
ing in an eloquent speech, in support of 
the objects of the association, the resolu- 
tions tor the formation of the society were 
severally moved and seconded by the 
Duke of Beaufort; A. G. H. Battersby, 

Fsq.; E. Sampson, Esq., the Rev, Pre- 
bendary Banks ; Major-Gen. Davy ; the 
Rev. J. Hensman; the Rev. J. Eden; C. 
George, Esq. ; the Rev. Sir. G. Provost ; 
C. L. Walker, and G. Worrall, Esqrs. 
Archdeacon Thorp and other gentlemen 
having spoken in behalf of the associa- 
tion, the meeting separated. The sub- 
scriptions announced amounted to nearly 
6,0001. ; of which sum, 2,173/. have been 
subscribed by the clergy. —Gloucester Jour. 
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HAMPSHIRE, 

WincursterCoiiror.—inconsequence 
of an exchange of property baving taken 
place between the Dean and Chapter and 
the Warden and Fellows of Winchester, 
an entire new range of buildings is about 
to be erected for the accommodation of the 
scholars of that ancient establishment. The 
college has agreed to appropriate 5000/. to 
this purpose,and the remainder is expected 
to be made up by subscription among the 
Wykehamists.— Morning Herald. 

In addition to 5000¢. appropriated by 
the college towards the new buildings, Dr. 
Williams, the late master, has given 5007. ; 
Dr. Moberly, of Baliol College, the pre- 
sent master, 250/.; Mr. Wordsworth, the 
second master, 100/.; Sir William Heath- 
cote, 200/.; and an anonymous donor, 
with the initials A, B., 1000/.—Salishury 
Herald. 

KENT, 

On Thursday, the 29th Dec., a meeting 
was held at Maidstone, for the purpose of 
forming a Church-rate Abolition Society. 
Resolutions were subsequently passed, ex- 
pressive of the determination of the meet- 
ing to use its utmost endeavours for its 
abolition.—Christian Advocate. 

The mathematical and arithmetical exa- 
mination of the King’s School, Canterbury, 
took place on Wednesday, Dec. 21st, and 
Thursday 22nd, before the masters. The 
following gentlemen were placed at the 
head of their respective classes :—Class 
A., Div. 1., Peter Pemell; Div. IL, 
Charles Ross. Class B., James Watson. 
Class C., Henry Harvey. Class D., De 
Berdt Hovell. Classes E, and F., Robert 
Lake.— Kentish Observer. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, and his vene- 
rable and excellent uncle, Mr. EF. F. Hat- 
ton, have each presented the Rev. J. A. 
Ross, of Westwell, with a handsome do- 
nation for his poor parishioners. — Kentish 
Gazette, 

LANCASHIRE. 

On December 26th, there was a great 
meeting of the rate-payers of Manchester, 
to petition parliament for the total aboli. 
tion of church-rates. Thomas Harbottle, 
Esq., occupied the chair, and the resolu- 
tions were moved and seconded by Messrs. 
M. Philips, M. P., J. Brooks, (a church- 
man,) R. Potter, M. P., G. Hadfield, E. 
Buxton, J. B. Smith, Johns, M.D., J.C. 
Dyer, A. Lees, and J. Bancroft. —Chris- 
tian Advocate, 

Faitvre or an Awtr-Cuurca-Rate 
Meerine at Liverroot.—(From a Cor- 
respondent. )—Some of the leading Whigs 
of Liverpool, the majority of whom are 
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connected with the present corporation, 
following the example set them by the dis- 
affected of Manchester and a few other 
towns, attempted, on ITbursday, January 
the 12th, to stir up a feeling of hatred and 
contempt to our ecclesiastical laws among 
their partisans, by getting up a meeting, 
calling upon the ensuing parliament totally 
to abolish church-rates. The affair was a 
complete failure. Notwithstanding a week's 
notice had been given of the intended 
“great gathering,” by means of large broad- 
sides plentifully posted on the walls of the 
town, and signed by all the eloquent gen- 
tlemen who are ever alive to talk of abuses 
and the mending thereof, not more than 
between 200 and 300 individuals could be 
persuaded to attend out of a population of 
nearly 200,000, —Times, 

A highly gratifying and affecting scene 
took place on the morning of the 3rd of 
January, in the National School-room, 
Accrington, which was beautifully and 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, on 
the occasion of the presentation of an 
elegant service of silver plate to the 
Rev. John Hopwood, incumbent of that 
place, consisting of various useful articles, 
amounting in value to 150/., subscribed 
for exclusively by his congregation, and 
wholly without the knowledge or privity 
of the reverend and worthy gentleman 
until that morning.— Manchester Courier. 


LEICESTERSHIRE., 

On December the 29th, a splendid tea- 
service of plate was presented to the Rev. 
H. Madge, Curate of Rothley, by his pa- 
rishioners,— Leicester Herald, 

The subscriptions for a new church in 
the parish of St. Margaret, Leicester, 
amount to SOOOl, It is desired to raise 
50001. Of the gum already subscribed, 
nine-tenths have been raised in the town, 
The church about to be built and endowed 
at the sole cost of Mr. Frewen Turner, is 
to be in St. Mary’s parish. We hear that 
the mother of this munificent gentleman 
is about to build a church at Hinckley — 
Leicester Journal. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On December the 23rd, at a vestry of 
rate.payers at Boston, the vicar in the 
chair, the rate was refused by the persons 
present, who were dissenters, with whom 
the vicar’s churchwarden acted,— Boston 
Herald. 

[Is this correct? Do no churchmen ever 
go to a vestry at Boston? Do they wish 


to see their church fall about their ears 1] 


MIDDLESEX, 
Sr. Paut’s Scnoor,—On the 27th Dec.,, 
the winter speeches were delivered at 
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St. Paul's School by the senior scholars. 
Dr. Sleath, the head-master, and the as- 
sistant-masters, took their places. The 
inaster of the Mercers’ Company, Mr. L. 
Wason, supported by Mr. Justice Parke, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Dr. Russell, the Rev. 
Mr. Lonsdale, and a very full attendance 
of clergymen and visitors, confronted the 
musters, leaving a space between them on 
the floor of the school- room for the speakers. 
The rows of elevated seats on the sides of 
the room were occupied by ladies, and by 
the scholars of the establishment. 

The order of the declamation and 
speeches was as follows :— 


Tate In republica recté constituendA cedat Soloni 
Lycurgua. 
In republicé recté constituend4 cedat Ly- 
Stokes j crge Solon, 


Haskoll,....... Eteocles ...... ZEschyli Sept. cont. 
Ridout ........ Chorus.....s0 Thebas. 
Wheeler ...... Pro Archiad poeta —Cicero 
Jephson........ Vuleanus ....2 Machyli Prome- 
— eocese RObGe .0cc cece theus Vinct. 
Tarte cecccecees THO oe ceeeeees ” . 
ED snienichical Auneas ...... 00 } Virgil. Ato. 1 
Hough ........ De Corond —Demosthenes. 
Evanson ...... Sat. 6, L. 1.—Horace. 

Stokes ....... Timon ......6. 

Babington ..., Flavius........ } Shakspeare. 


The Latin compositions, read by the two 
first scholars, were good specimens of La- 
tinity: they were well read, and excited 
considerable applause. Amongst the speak- 
ers, Messrs, Ridout, Tate, and Hough, 
were the most distinguished.—Times. 

The secretary to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who holds a similar appointment 
under the Bishop of London, has written 
a letter to the editor of The Examiner, de- 
nying that his grace had refused to con- 
secrate the new church at Herne Bay un- 
less upon conditions to his own advantage. 
Neither of the above-named prelates has, to 
bis certain knowledge, ever directly or in- 
directly demanded or received any fee or 
other benefit or advantage by reason of the 
consecration of any church, chapel, or bu- 
rial-ground ; which solemnity, instead of 
being a source of profit to either of them, 
obliges them, on the contrary, to incur, in 
almost every case, a considerable expense. 
—Morning Herald. 

A congratulatory address on his reco- 
very was presented to the Bishop of Lon- 
don on Dec, the 16th, bearing the signa- 

“tures of upwards of five hundred clergymen 
resident in the archdeaconries of London, 
Middlesex, Essex, and St. Alban’s. A nu- 
merous body of clergy were present on the 
occasion, 

Ata meeting of the Venerable the Arch- 
deacons of England and Wales, and other 
ecclesiastical officers having archidiaconal 
jurisdiction, convened by a circular letter 
of the Archdeacons of the Diocese of Lon- 
don, and held in London, on Friday the 

1Sth of January, 1837, for the purpose of 
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considering what steps it may be neces. 
sary for them, as the constituted guardians 
of the fabric of parochial churches and 
chapels, to take relative to church-rates ; 
the Archdeacon of London in the chair; 
the chairman reported that, notwithstand. 
ing the shortness of the notice, and absence 
of some of the parties from the place of 
their address, returns had been made from 
more than four-fifths of the archdeacons of 
England, and the answers of the absent 
archdeacons having been read, it was una- 
nimously resolved— 

“ That a national establishment of reli- 
gion is the most effectual mode of convey- 
ing the blessings of the gospel to the peo- 
ple at large. 

“That in the very notion of a national 
establishment is implied a provision by 
the community of whatever is necessary 
for the due worship of Almighty God, 

‘That the piety of ancient times having 
consecrated certain endowments to the 
support of the ministers of the church of 
England, and provision having been made 
from the earliest periods for the mainte. 
nance of the churches, and whatever else 
is necessary for the proper performance 
of divine service by church-rates, nothing 
more is required than additional enact- 
ments® for better raising or making the 
rate, and for securing the rate-payer every 
possible satisfaction as to the faithful ap- 
plication of the rege | so raised, 

“ That, further, church-rates being a 
reiit-charge upon property, older by cen- 
turies than the title to the property on 

which it falls, the payment of such rates 
in their present form cannot be justly con- 
sidered as a burthen upon conscience, 
neither, on the other hand, could be trans- 
ferred from’ that which is now, and has 
been from time immemorial, legally rate- 
able, to persons and property at present 
not liable, without violation of the sacred 
rights of property, and consequently not 
without violence to conscience rightly in- 
formed, 

**That this meeting thereby earnestly 
deprecates all interference with the prin- 
ciple of church-rates, being persuaded that 
no other mode of attaining the same object, 
equally safe and permanent, can be de- 
vised. 

“ That. attempts having been long and 
perseveringly made, and of late with 10- 
creased activity, to mislead and inflame 
the public mind on the subject, and to 
prepare the way for the total abolition of 
church-rates, it is become the duty of the 


a a 


* See Report of Commissioners on Ecclesias- 
tical Law, 1832. 
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archdeacons, as the constituted guardians 
of the fabric of the parochial churches and 
chapels, to take immediate measures for 
the counteraction of the same. 

«“ That a committee be therefore ap- 
pointed to take the necessary steps for 
such purpose, and that it consist of the 
archdeacons of the diocese of London, and 
be open to all the archdeacons of England 
and Wales, and all other ecclesiastical 
officers having archidiaconal jurisdiction, 
with power to add to their numbers such 
persous as in their judgment may be 
likely to assist the object of the meet- 
ing. 
‘ That a subscription be now entered 
into for these purposes, and that the Arch- 
deacon of Essex be the treasurer.” 


J. H. Porr, Chairman. 


N.B. Any communication may be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Henry Rose, Secre- 
tary to the Committee of Archdeacons, 
No, 4, St. Martin’s-place, London. 


That elegant fabric, St. Peter's church, 
Eaton-square, Pimlico, erected about seven 
years since, under the auspices of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, upon whose ground 
it was situate, was, on Friday, Dec. 30th, 
totally destroyed by fire. ‘The altar-piece, 
a painting by Hilton, representing the 
Crucifixion, and presented by the Marquis 
of Westminster, was preserved. ‘The fire 
is supposed to have originated from some 
repairs which had been directed with re- 
gard to the clock. ~—- We hear that several 
liberal donations have been offered in 
aid of the insurances, towards reinstating 
this edifice, which an eminent builder 
has offered to complete in ten weeks. — 
The committee of St. Peter's Grammar 
School have unanimously granted the use 
of the Institution for the purpose of divine 
worship, till the rebuilding of St. Peter's 
church. The Rev. Mr. Brett, with two 
other members of the managing committee, 
have been appointed to make the requisite 
arrangements with the Rev. Mr. Fuller for 
the performance of divine service. Ac- 
commodation for nearly 500 members of the 
congregation will be thus provided.— Daily 
Papers. 

The pupils of St. Peter's Grammar School 
have presented an elegant coffee service of 
plate to the Rev. H. P. Cookesley, M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the occasion 
of his retirement from the head-mastership 
of that institution.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 22, the late 
and present scholars of Mr. Walton’s 
‘school, Old Kent-road, met there for the 
purpose of presenting the Rev. John Vane, 
M.A., chaplain of the House of Commons, 
with a time-piece, as a grateful acknow- 
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ledgment of his zeal and anxiety for their 
welfare, and of his excellent and affection. 
ateadvice. ‘he occasion selected was upon 
the annual distribution of the prizes.— 
Oxford Herald. 

rhe parishioners of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Westminster, are about to present 
the Rev. Jobn Jennings, the rector, with a 
handsome silver epergne of the value of 200 
guineas, as a testimony of their respect and 
gratitude for his unwearied zeal in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties during 
the tive years he has been their rector,— 
Times. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the 
united parishes of St. Matthew, Friday- 
street, and St. Peter, West Cheap, was 
held on the 1&th of Jan., to consider how 
they could best testify their respect for 
their late venerable and much beloved 
rector, the Rev. George Hatch, when it 
was resolved unanimously, that they would 
close their shops and warehouses at twelve 
o’clock, and attend in the church at the 
time of the funeral.— Ibid. 

Tue Cuarternovuse Dinner, —( From 
the Correspondence of the Times, )—Monday, 
the 12th of December, being the founder's 
day, nearly 100 Carthusians (or gentlemen 
educated at the Charterhouse) met in the 
great hall of the once Carthusian Monas- 
tery, to celebrate their founder’s day. 
After the oration, the company assembled 
in the library, and many, very many, were 
the heartfelt congratulations between“ Fag” 
and “ Master,” some of whom had not 
seen each other for thirty years, The 
chair was taken at a quarter before seven 
o’clock by the Venerable and Rev, Dr. 
Fisher, the Master of the Charterhouse, 
who was a boy at this school nearly eighty 
years since! Among the ag | (nearly 
100 were present) were the Rev. Dr. 
Russell, rector of Bishopsgate, late bead 
master of the school, the Hon. Fox Maule, 
M.P., Alderman Thompson, M.P., Mr. 
Patterson, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Capt. Bagot, of the Fusileer Guards, 
&c., besides the officers of the establish- 
ment. 

New University Cnanter.—We know 
from good authority that more than one 
person, whose names were inserted without 
their authority, have insisted upon having 
them erased ; others, who wereintended to 
be of the number, have been omitted; while 
a third class have been misdescribed. The 
result, we bear, is, that the precious docu- 
ment either has been, or is to be, recalled, 
and a new and less blundering instrument 
is to be substituted in its place.— Morning 
Herald. 

Lord Brougham has withdrawn his name 
from the new University. — Medical Gazette. 
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Tas Battor, Cuuncn Rares, &c.— 
Parrern vor Rapicar Dissenters,—At 
the last annual election of common-coun- 
cilmen of London, Mr. Deputy Blackett, 
in answer to questions put to him, said he 
did not approve of the ballot, and be 
thought no honest man could—(cheers. ) 
He had always felt a pride in openly de- 
claring for whom he was about to vote, a 
pride which he trusted filled the breast of 
every Englishman, and hoped he should 
never be forced to give a secret vote— 
(cheers.) With respect to church reform, 
as it was called, he was not a member of 
the established church, and therefore did 
not consider that he had any right to inter- 
fere on that subject—( cheers and hisses. ) 
He would repeat, that not being a member 
of that establishment, he had no right to 
interfere ; and if any churchman was to 
attempt to interfere with the discipline of 
the religion of which he was a member, he 
would tell him at once to be off about his 
business—(cheers.) He certainly should 
have no objection to the abolition of church 
rates ; on principle he objected to them, 
but he could not complain of their being 
any great hardship. (hear. )-— Oxford Her. 


NORFOLK. 

Bishop Butler lately requested T, W. 
Coke, Esq. to give up part of the great 
tithes of Longtord towards the erection 
and maintenance of a second church in 
that parish, Mr, Coke informed his lord- 
ship that he had presented the living to 
the Hon. E. Keppell, who, on being in- 
formed of the bishop's request, imme- 
diately gave up, with the consent of Mr, 
Coke, 5001. a-year to build and endow it. 
— Norfolk Chron. 

A church-rate for the parish of Saint 
George's, Colegate, has been again re- 
fused .— Ibid. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE., 

Muniricence or THe Ven. Ancupracon 
Bonney, D.D., or Kino’s Crireer.—The 
week before Christmas, the ven. doctor 
gave away, indiscriminately, to churchmen 
and dissenters of every description, a whole 
bullock, and a sufficient quantity of good 
household bread. Last week he also gave 
to every poor person who chose to apply, a 
hundred weight of coals; in addition to 
which, Mr. Bonney has hindly distributed 
100 yards of flannel—in the whole, we 
believe, to the amount of £100.—North- 
ampton Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

A meeting was held in the church of 
Belford, on Dec, 28, for the purpose of 
laying on a rate, when a resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Bolam, and seconded by 
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Mr. Younghusband, to the effect that the 
meeting should be adjourned for six 
months, which being carried, the meeting 
was dissolved.—Tyne Mercury. 

Newcastie, — Caurcn Rares. — On 
Monday, Dec. 9th, a public meeting, con- 
vened by a requisition to Mr. J. Lamb, 
mayor, signed by 532 individuals, was 
held in the Guildball, Newcastle, to take 
into consideration the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament for the total abolition 
of church-rates. Resolutions against 
church-rates were then carried, and a 
petition to Parliament agreed to. A letter 
from Mr. Hodgson, M. P. for Newcastle, 
was read, and occasioned some disappro- 
bation, and it was moved, that “ in conse. 
quence of the opinions expressed in Mr, 
Hodgson’s letter, this meeting pledges 
itself to do everything in its power to op- 
pose his return ut the next election.” The 
mayor refused to put the motion, as being 
irrelevant, but when be left the chair the 
motion was carried amidst much cheering. 
— Times. 

Measures are in progress for the enlarge- 
ment of Norham church ; upwards of £550, 
having been contributed for the praisewor- 
thy purpose, exclusive of leading and la- 
hour, which have been offered to consi- 
derable extent. There are several very 
handsome contributions in the list; for 
instance, Mr. Pudsey Dawson,100 guineas; 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham, £100. ; 
Dr. Gilly, £100., &c.— Newcastle Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The anti-chureh faction has been defeat- 
ed, at Bridgewater, in their attempt to cut 
off the revenues of the church. At the ves- 
try meeting held for the purpose of making 
a church-rate, a poll was demanded, at the 
close of which the numbers were as follow : 
for the rate S22, against it 251; majority 
91. Be it remembered that this is the bo- 
rough misrepresented, as is now clearly 
proved, by Mr, Leader.—Carlton Chron. — 

The Bath Chronicle states, that an indi- 
vidual of that city, whose innumerable and 
splendid acts of charity are the only index 
to his identity, bas presented 100/. to the 
Bath and Wells Church-building Associa- 
tion, and 100/. to the Diocesan Curates’ 
Fund. 

The church of St. Michael, at Bath, was 
consecrated, by the bishop, on the 4th of 
January. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Ata recent meeting of the parishioners 
of Handsworth, convened for the purpose of 
having a church-rate granted, a motion 
of adjournment for six months was car- 
ried.—Christian Advocate. 
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Jobn Gough, Esq., of Parry Hall, has 
recently increased the endowment of Barr 
Chapel (erected a few years since at his 
own expense) 1004. per annum.— Worces- 
ter Journal, 


SURREY. 


On the evening of the 13th of January, 
a meeting of the parishioners of Newing- 
ton was held on the subject of church-rates, 
The result was, a petition to Parliament, 
praying for their repeal.— Times. 


SUSSEX. 

A meeting was held at Brighton, on the 
20th December, for the purpose of forming 
an auxiliary to the Metropolitan Church- 
rate Abolition Society. It being evening, 
a large concourse of the lower orders as- 
sembled, and were successively addressed 
by various speakers; among others, Mr. 
Hume,whospoke for abouttwenty minutes, 
The chair was taken by Mr. Kemp, the 
radical member for Lewes, who, evidently 
aware of what shakey materials his party 
was composed, ‘‘exhorted” them to sink 
all minor differences, and unite together for 
the one object they all had in view, Va- 
rious resolutions were passed, and a peti- 
tion agreed to, which Mr. Hume promised 
to support, saying, that if Lord Melbourne 
tried any other scheme than a total aboli- 
tion of church-rates, without any substitute 
but a new distribution of church propemy 
among the clergy, *‘ away he must go. 
Times. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


On Tuesday, January 2nd, a Quarterly 
Meeting of the General C ommiftee of the 
Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan Church- 
building Society was held, and was attend- 
ed by the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean 
of Lichfield, the Archdeacons of C oventry 
and Stafford, and by delegates from the 
different archdeaconries. 7 letter was 
read from the Bishop of the diocese, in 
which his lordship expressed, in the most 
feeling and affectionate terms, his deep 
sorrow that protracted indisposition pre- 
vented his attendance; and a resolution 
was passed by the meeting, of sincere re- 
gret for his lordship’s absence, and for the 
cause, together with their thanks for the 
very kind communication with which they 
had been favoured. In the course of the 
proceedings several grants were made.— 
Leamington Courier. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Satisnury, Jan. 2.—It is in contempla- 
‘tion to present an address to the Ven. Lis- 
combe Clarke, by the clergy over whom 
his archidiaconal jurisdiction extended, and 
to accompany the same with a substantial 
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testimonial of their respect for the worthy 
minister. 

The Rev. Wm. Short, M.A., on remov. 
ing from Chippenham to the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, London, has been pre- 
sented, by tw enty-two of bis fellow labour. 
ers in the ministry, of the neighbourbood, 
with an address, expressive of their regard 
for bis welfare and regret for his loss to 
them, and concluding with a fervent prayer 
for his welfare. Some time previous, on 
the same account, the inhabitants of Chip- 
peoham presented the reverend gentleman 
with a massive silver salver, on which was 
an inscription expressive of their affection 
for his unwearied exertions in promoting 
their spiritual and temporal welfare during 
a ministry of twelve years among them,— 
Dorset Chron. 

Mr. Gibson, the gentleman who, about 
three years and a balf ago, seceded from the 
dissenters of the Independent denomina- 
tion, and conformed to our established 
church, and whose publications in defence 
of the church of England we took occasion, 
as they appeared, to review and to recom. 
mend, was, on Sunday, Dee, 18th, admitted 
to holy orders, and ordained to the curacy 
of Melksham, Wilts, a town containing a 
population of about 5000 souls, at Wells 
Cathedral, by the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, by letters dimissory from the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. We understand that 
Mr. Gibson delivered his first sermon in 
the church of England to a most crowded 
audience, at St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, Bristol, 
on the evening of the day of his ordination, 
— Western Luminary. 

The Rev. Charles B. Pearson, M.A., of 
Oriel College, Prebendary of Fordingham, 
in the Cathedral of Salisbury . bas recently 
augmented the vicarage of Fordingham to 
S00], per annum, according to the pro- 
visions of archbishop’s act, made for that 
purpose.—Sulisbury Herald, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A petition from the inhabitants of Wor- 
cester to the ecclesiastical commissioners 
is now in the course of signature, praying 
that the funds arising from the suppression 
of any dignities in that cathedral or diocese 
shall be directed only to the augmentation 
of the various livings in that county, not 
exceeding 1201. a year.— Worcester Herald, 


YORKSHIRE, 


Society For Promorino Curistrian 
Know.ence.—On Saturday, Dec. 17th, 
the Annual Meeting of the Leeds’ District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was held in the 
Music Hall, Albion-street, The Lord 


Bishop of Ripon in the chair. 
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The Vicar of Leeds, Mr. George Herst, 
and the Rev. W. Ii. Bathurst severally 
addressed the meeting in appropriate 
speeches. 

Mr.Swinden, of Morley, said, that having 
undertaken to second one of the resolutions 
he would make a few observations regard - 
ing what had come under his own know- 
ledge in the narrow circle in which he 
moved, Six years ago, in the populous 
village in which he resided, they had not 
one subscriber to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; six years ago, they 
had not in that township a church ; and at 
that period, there could not be found three 
individuals in a population of between 
three and four thousand who avowed them- 
selves to be memb:rs of the church of 
England, and he knew that there could not 
have been found twelve Prayer Books in 
the entire district. That state of things 
was, of course, distressing to the very few 
individuals who were sincerely attached 
to our ecclesiastical establishment. An 
effort was made by them at that period to 

»rocure the erection of a church at Morley. 
The meeting would readily believe that 
many impediments presented themselves 
before they arrived at that south-west 
corner where most of those present on the 
previous day saw deposited the first stone 
of a new church.* They were at that 
time met by the taunting remark of their 
neighbours—* Why think about a church 
at Morley, when three individuals can’t 
be found in it attached to her doctrines?” 
Frequently was that observation made, but 
the futility of it was in a very short time 
proved. In due time the church was built, 
and then came into play the advantage of 
knowing that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge would support them. 
They made a call upon the society’s funds, 
and they received large assistance. They 
were enabled to offer the Liturgy of the 
church of England to the candid and fair 
examination of those who had heen accus- 
tomed to think of it with pain and disgust. 
They did so present it, and since that 
period there had been sold upwards of five 
hundred Prayer Books in that district, 
Could he mention a more convincing proof 
that the people were open to conviction if 
they gave them fair means of thinking and 
judging for themselves ? 

The Rev. James Fawcett read letters 
from Archdeacon Musgrave and John 
Hardy, Esq., M.P., stating that they were 
prevented, or they would bave had pleasure 
in attending the meeting, and addressed 
the meeting briefly. 





* The first stone of St. George's Church was 


laid, the previous day, by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. 
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Mr. Henry Skelton, the treasurer, in 
seconding the resolution, reproved the 
friends of the established church for the 
apathy which they had manifested to. 
wards this society, there being within the 
limits of the Leeds district, which con- 
tained a population of between 200,000 
and 300,000 souls, only 120 subscribers to 
a society which comprised among its sup. 
orters every dignitary of the church of 
england, and he should suppose nine. 
tenths of itsclergy. Of that 120, 32 were 
ladies, 35 were clergymen, and 55 were 
laymen. But upon looking more minutely 
into the list, and taking the numbers in 
the parish of Leeds only, which contained 
a population of about 150,000, the result 
was that there were only 62 subscribers to 
this society, of whom 18 were ladies, 15 
clergymen and 29 laymen. The low rate 
at which the society’s books were pub- 
lished caused a great loss. The amount 
of books procured Jast vear was 208/., and 
he calculated tbat the loss to the society 
upon that amount was 132, ; the amount 
of subscriptions remitted trom Leeds was 
108/., leaving a loss to the society of 241. 
from the wealthy and populous town of 
Leeds, instead of Leeds having belped the 
society with a handsome sum, This was 
a humiliating statement; but he trusted a 
new era had commenced under the sanc- 
tion of the right rev. prelate in the chair, 
and that if permitted to live and hold the 
office which he then had the honour to fill, 
he should have a very different account to 
present at the next anniversary. 

The Rev. Joseph Holmes, head master 
of the Grammar School, concluded an elo- 
quent speech by moving — “ That this 
meeting, in thanking the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon for his patronage and kindness in 
taking the chair on the present occasion, 
desires also to express the fervent wish 
and prayer that his life and health may 
long be preserved, and his labours blessed 
to the spiritual benefit of that portion of 
the church of Christ over which he has 
been called to preside. 

Mr. Atkinson seconded the resolution. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon rose to re- 
turn thanks, the clergy and all the rest of 
the company rising and standing during 
his address. He said, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, 1 cannot but feel deeply affected 
by the manner in which the resolution 
just read has been proposed and seconded, 
and received by this meeting. The wishes 
which it conveys are most gratifying in- 
deed ; and the prayers which it states you 
to be desirous of offering forme, are a 
great encouragement to me in the dis- 
charge of those arduous duties which have 
lately devolved upon me. I can assure 
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you that the impression produced by this 
my first public visit to Leeds will not be 
eflaced, We may talk about the tens of 
thousands and the hundreds of thousands, 
and we may fancy that we have some no- 
tion of that which is conveyed by that ex- 
pression. But when I see, as | did yes- 
terday, those numbers represented by 
living beings who had immortal souls 
committed to my charge, | may well say, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” But 
I bless God, that there is one who is suf- 
ficient, and will grant sufficient strength ; 
and I do feel that, among other encou- 
ragements, this society will, under the 
divine blessing, prove a great auxiliary and 
a most valuable assistant to me. It must 
be very encouraging to the committee, to 
find that their first step, thas publicly 
taken, has met with such signal encou- 
ragement, It will, l assure you, give me 
great satisfaction to meet you on each 
succeeding anniversary (hear and cheers) 
to watch its progress, and, as far as in 
my power, to foster its endeavours, know- 
ing how valuable they may prove—know- 
ing how wide a field there is for those 
exertions, and how highly conducive they 
may prove to the interests of true religion. 
I beg leave to thank you for your kindness. 
His lordship then pronounced the bene- 
diction, all the company kneeling. 

The meeting broke up at balf-past one, 
and his lordship immediately left the town. 

Curist Cuurcn, Meapvow-vane, Leeps, 
—The re-opening of this church, after the 
recent improvements effected therein, has 
excited a lively interest, and very bene- 
ficial results are likely to follow the changes 
accomplished. It was erected under par- 
liamentary provision, and consecrated in 
January, 1826. In December, 1829, the 
Rev. John Holroyd, M.A., was appointed 
incumbent. During the present year, the 
original design of the architect, Mr. Chan- 
trell, has been completed by the erection 
of the north and sout) galleries; and the 
church has likewise bee-- tighted with gas 
for an evening service, #24 the incumbent 
has been enabled to provide himself with 
an able curate. The expense of these great 
improvements has been almost entirely de- 
frayed out of the subscriptions recently 
raised for the advancement of the interests 
of the established church in Leeds. After 
the sermon, which, at the request of the 
incumbent, the Bishop of Ripon so kindly 
and ably preached on Friday, Dec. 16th, 
the sum of 670. was collected ; and on Sun- 
day last, after sermons by the Rev. John 


» Holroyd, the incumbent (morning), the 


Rev. J. C. Franks, vicar of Huddersfield 
(afternoon), and the Rev. J. Ware, the 
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new curate (evening), the further sum of 
63/, was collected ; making a total of 150/. 
The church is therefore at present free from 
debt, but some improvements are greatly 
needed in the church-yard ; and it is hoped 
that the liberality of the public will soon 
provide a sufficient fund for the erection of 
a Sunday-school in connexion with the 
church,—Leeds Intelligencer. 

There is a strong probability of two ad- 
ditional churches being built in Leeds, 
under the sanction of the Church Accom- 
modation Committee, one of them being at 
the eastern end of the town, and the other 
at the extreme west. They are intended 
to be plain but neat edifices, capable of 
seating about a thousand persons each ; 
one-half of the seats, at least, to be free, 
and the pews let at a low rent. 

Binoriey Vicarnace.—The Lord Bishop 
of Ripon has sequestered the living. The 
Rev. H. Atkinson, of Leeds, has been ap- 
pointed officiating curate, pro tempore. 

Avpress ro THe Arncunisuor or York. 
—On Tuesday, Dec. 15, the Rev. Joseph 
Holmes and the Rev. Jas. Fawcett waited 
upon his Grace the Archbishop of York, as 
a deputation from the clergy of Leeds, to 
present a farewell address. 

A meeting has been held at the Town- 
hall, Darlington, to petition parliament for 
the total abolition of church-rates. A meet- 
ing has also been held in Wakefield for a 
similar purpose. In both instances it was 
adopted. 

The Bishop of Ripon has consecrated 
the rebuilt chapel, and also the new burial- 
ground, at Arkendale, in the parish of 
Knaresborough. His lordship has also 
consecrated an entirelynew chapel at Brear- 
ton, in the same parish, and consecrated 
the burial-ground there.— York Gazette, 

WALES. 

Criernicat Meetino at Lianetty.— 
On Tuesday evening, the service was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Llangendeirne ; 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, Llanarthney, and 
the Rev. D. Rowlands, Llanllwcb, preach- 
ed. On Wednesday at 11, the service 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
Lianarthney, and the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
rector of Lloughor, preached in ropa, 
and the Rev. D. Rowlands in Welsh. 

There were also services at three and six 
o’clock, — Carmarthen Journal, January 
6th, 1837, 

St. David’s Church, in the town of Car- 
marthen, will be opened for the perform- 
ance of Divine service, Thursday the 19th 
inst. Eminent clergymen are engaged to 
attend.—Jb. 

[This is really worth inserting. —Ep., | 
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SCOTLAND. 

Cuvurcn Extension Meetineo at Epin- 
puRGH.—On Monday, Dec. 26th, a meet- 
ing of the friends o ‘the cause of church 
extension, as prosecuted by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland through 
their committee, was held in the Assem- 
bly-room, George-street, which was nu- 
merously and respectably attended, the 
great room being completely filled some 
time before the hour of meeting. Among 
those on the platform, we observed the 
Lord Provost, Lord Moncrieff, Sir Robert 
Abercromby, Sir George Clerk, Sir Wil- 
liam Seton, Rev. Drs. Brunton, Muir, 
Simpson, Somerville, and Welsh, &c. &c. 
Some admirable speeches were delivered, 
and the resolutions were all carried unani- 
mously,— Abridged from the Scottish 
Guardian, 

IRELAND. 

The Dean of Leighlin, with the sanction 
of the lord bishop of his diocese, has called 
ameeting of the clergy to express their 
disapprobation of the a wy alliance 

cation scheme. 

Pensionino THE Inisn Priests, —A 
general meeting of the Irish Roman-ca- 
tholic prelates was held in Dublin on the 
13th instant, when the following resolu- 
tion on this subject was adopted :—*“ Re- 
solved, That, alarmed at the report that an 
attempt is likely to be made, during the 
approaching session of parliament, to 
muke a state provision for the Roman-ca- 


tholic clergy of Ireland, we deem it our 
imperative duty not to separate without 
recording the expression of our strongest 
reprobation of any such attempt; and of 
our unalterable determination to resist, by 
every means in our power, a measure 
which threatens so much mischief to the 
independence of the Irish Catholic church, 
and to the purity of our holy religion in 
this country.” 
COLONIAL. 


Avustratia.—tlhe following statements 
relative to Australia, are taken from a 
speech of the Rev. C. D. Willis, at the 
meeting of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, January 24th, 
at Bath. Archdeacon Broughton returns 
as Bishop to Australia, without a single 
additional clergyman or any increased 
means. A popisb bishop is sent out with 
eleven priests, and to him 1000/. is to be 

aid out of the Colonial funds. It has 

een determined in the council of govern- 
ment there, by a majority of eight to four, 
(the popish — being one,) that the 
30001, per annum hitherto given from the 
Colonial funds to thirty or forty schools in 
connexion with the Established Church, 
shall be withdrawn, and assigned to schools 
on the new plan of the National Board 
Schools of Ireland. 

| There is now neither space nor time 
to comment on these statements, except 
to direct public attention to them, and to 
ask, if they can be fully authenticated ?) 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hallam’s History of the Literature of Europe. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 158, boards. 

odaite Americans. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

Galloway’s Philosophy and Religion, with their 
Mutua! Bearing. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
with Notes and Scripture References, by Page. 
8vo. 98. boards. 

The — Commons, 1837. 24mo. 5s. 


clot 
Abington’ a Pensive Musings, a Poem. 12mo. 
clo 
Tithe Act. 12mo. 6s, 6d. boards. 
Eagie’s New Marriage Act. 12mo, 3s, 6d. bds, 
—— s Autumn Dream, a Poem. 12mo. 7s. 


Linnington’s Scientific Reader. 12mo. 3s, bd. 
Home, its Joys and Sorrows. fe. 3s. 6d. silk. 


Modern Society. By Miss C. Sinclair. crown 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 


Phillips’s Translation of the Pharmacopcia. 


Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
— ‘s (Rev. C. R.) Sermons. Svo. 12s. 
cloth. 


Annual Biography and Obituary, 1837. Svo. 15s. 
boards 


Hare’s (Rev. «. W.) Sermons. 2vols. 12mo. 
16s. cloth. 

Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Brodie on the Nervous Affections. Svo. 4s. 
boards. 

An Address to the People of Scotland on Combe’s 
Constitution of Man. 8vo. ° ds. 

Rees’s Welsh Saints. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Abercrombie on the Culture and Discipline of 
the Mind. i8mo. is. cloth. 

Stowell’s Sermons. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Supplementary Dissertation to Cunningham’s 
Fulness of the Times. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Russell’s Connexion of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory; Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Sharpe’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Blacket’s History of Ireland to the Union, 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

Juvenile Sunday Library. Vol. I]. 18mo. 4s. 
cloth. 


British Flora Medica. By B.H. Barton and T. 
Castle. Vol. I. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 
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Girdlestone’s (Rev. C.) Course of Sermons. 2nd 
edition. 2 vols, 12mo. 14s. boards, 
Questions on the Acts of the Apostles. 2s.,in 


case. 

Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir. 
8vo. 21s.; proofs, 2/. 2s. 

Sketches by Boz. 2nd series. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
Without Faith, without God. By J. Barclay, 
A.M. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Prior’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s, boards. 

Wharncliffe’s Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
W. Montagu. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

Pearson on the Discourses of Our Lord. Royal 
8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

Harrison’s Digest of Cases in the House of Lords. 
3 vols, 8vo. 4/. 48. boards. 

Addenda to Harrison’s Digest. 8vo. l4s. bds. 

Smith’s Miner’s Guide. 12mo. cloth. With 
large coloured Chart on roller. 3/. 3s. 

Robson’s Walk; or the Pleasures of Literary 
Association. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Chitty’s Equity Index of all Reported Cases, 
Statutes, &c. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 5/. 5s. bds. 

Ramsay on Government. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Wright's Purgatorio of Dante. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Williams’s Aerial Sights and Sounds. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth, 

Williams’s Visible History of England. Part II. 
and III. in 1 vol. 6s.; complete, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Conversations on Nature and Art. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
boards, 

Bernay’s German Poetry. fc. 4s. cloth. 

Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes, a series of 
Discourses and Tracts, with Notes. 4 vols. 
8vo. 63s. boards, 

Theological Library. Vol. XIV. (Evans’s Bio- 
graphy of the Early Church.) fc. 6s. cloth. 
Naturalist’s Library. Vol. XVI. (Whales, Dol- 

phins, &c.) 6s. cloth. 

Lyra Apostolica, from the British Magazine. 
i8mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
































Sacred Pastime. 18mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

Hughes’s Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
England. Vol. VII. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 

Protestant Preacher. Vol. II. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Book of Common Pra = Notes, by the 
Rev. G. Valpy. 5s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyelepentin.. Vol. LXXXVI. 
Geers of the Reformation, Vol. Il.) ds. 
cloth. 

South’s Book of Natural Theology. 3rd edition. 
By the Rev. F. H, Gallaudet. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
Beauties of the Country. By T. Miller, Author 
= 4 Day in the Woods.’ Royal i2mo. ls. 


ba ate ng Egypt and Candia. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s.. 


Ross’s Teer. J. L.) Lectures on the History of 
Moses. 12mo. 6s, cloth. 

Gilderdale’s (Rev. J.) Essay on or 4g Religion | 
and Revelation. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. ' 

Gleig’s Family og of England. Vol. Ill. 
12mo. 6s, 6d. cloth 

Confirmation of Maria Monk's Disclosures. By 
the Rev. J.J. Slocum. i8mo. 4s. cloth. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Lectures on Romanism and Dissent. By the 
Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A. 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ. By the Rev. 
W. Palmer. 


_ Wogan’s Essay on the Lessons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God, 
from the Facts and Laws of the Physical Uni- 
verse. Being the Foundation of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 3 vols. 8vo. By the late 
John Macculloch, M.D., F.R.S., &c 


Preparing for publication, Sermons preached at 
Hodnet. By the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, M.A., 
Author of the ‘Records of a Good Man's Life.’ 
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3 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. Red. 344 per cent. | xe New 3% percent, Long Anns. 
Highest., 91g 924 1003 
Lowest... 874 838 963 ry i}-16the. 
|Aans.,Jon.& July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | ese nines Bills. me] India Bonds, 
Highest.. 15 ~ 211 262 28 pm. 23 pm. 
Lowest... 14 9-16ths. 205 2544 18 pm. 9 ae 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c, 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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| $< 
Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 208 | 12 London & _— ham Rail-)) 45, 
Ditto Union do. ......c0eeeceeeees 24.10 1 way Co. . . 701. paid) 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 80 3 |Liverpool & ‘Manches. Otiscoewtc | 219 | 10 
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Trent and Mersey do. ......+++++ 540 | 32. 10) 100/. 701. paid J | : 
Werwick and Birmingham do... 240 | 15 ‘Atlas Insurance do. ....++ seve, 13015) 12.6 
Ditto and Northampton ......... 141 | 12 (Albion do.. cosepeocesceesee| 28 | BIO 
Worcester and Birmingham do., 83 | 4 London Dock do... seaseoasenseuniics 56.10 2.10 
Wells and Berks .......sseese0ees 91 | 1.2 |St. Katherine Dock do.........., 91 410 
Wey GRE Bi RRiisccesccecestavectes | 21 | 1 Chartered Gas do. «11000 49 | 3 

| Imperial do. . cvcccccoccesdes|” 48. | B20 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tuz common story of the Quaker, who would not beat or kill a dog which he disliked, but 
would give him a bad name, and so called out ‘* mad dog,” and the poor animal was killed in 
a minute, is not by any means peculiarly descriptive of Quaker habits of action, but applies 
enerally to all who deceive themselves by putting a little bitterness under a charitable guise. 

‘hen Mr. Bridges so calmly asks, how it is that this Magazine, which dwells so much on 
rubrics and externals, does nothing for a scriptural exposition of Articles 9—13, surely this 
is the regular Quaker proceeding. He will not say, Here is a book which is detestable, and has 
no value for Scripture or the Articles, but he certainly thus hints to his readers the pernicious 
nature of this work. He hints, in short, that the writers in this work care more for externals 
than essentials. Could he say anything really worse ?—-and does he really believe it— really believe 
that any man in his senses, who knows that he has a soul to be saved or lost, and that there is 
but one way of salvation, cares more for the rubric, which directs us where to stand or sit, than 
for the faith which points out that one only way to him? Mr. Bridges may be a little startled 
at this address ; but he is said to be a worthy man, and if he is so, let him examine himself on this 

int. Mr. Bridges may, perhaps, say, that he only desires externals and internals to be 
som ht forward together, and in their due relation to each other. But, then, it must be 
asked again, does he, as a sensible man, really mean to hold up periodicals to young men as 
the proper books to study divinity in? This is a very common and a very pernicious error. 
A sermon every month, and two or three sheets of common-place controversial divinity, are 
commonly required in magazines, and but too often, it is to be feared, supply the whole of 
some men’s theological reading. Now the fact is, that a magazine should never attempt such 
an office as supplying the student or young divine with practical and theoretical divinity, but 
should simply serve as an organ to the clergy for discussing such points as may happen to 
excite attention at the moment. To return, however. It is not always that even such gentle 
words as Mr. Bridges’ are used. A friend writes word to the conductors of this Magazine, 
that in the Christian Examiner for January are two letters of the late Mr. Simeon, in which 
he designates the Editor of the British Magazine as “ a horribly injudicious, not to say un- 
righteous,’’ person, for publishing a letter of his about the sale of advowsons. Now no dis- 
respectful remark on Mr. Simeon shall be made ; but whatarethe facts? In The Watchman, 
a newspaper belonging to the respectable part of the Wesleyan body, a certain letter appeared 
which somebody cut out and sent, and it was used in Miscellanea or Documents. The Editor, 
not being much of a newspaper reader, did not know whether the same letter had not gone 
the round. But an intimation was given, after the letter appeared in the British Magazine, 
by a friend of Mr. Simeon to a friend of the Editor, that there was some confusion or impro- 
priety about the letter being published. To this a reply was sent, saying, that any statement 
whatever which Mr. Simeon wished to make should be immediately inserted. From that 
hour nothing more about the matter was heard. Now really, if such hard words are called 
forth by the copying of a letter, with a respectable name to it, from a weekly periodical into 
a monthly one, what will be left for moral offences? With respect to the synod in which 
the ‘‘ Christian Year” was denounced as Juscious sentimentalism, certain persons proclaimed 
arch heretics, (!) and the fathers put under ban, it is thought better not to print the ques- 
tions respecting 1t here. The writer would perhaps do well to publish them elsewhere, but 
here it would only lead to a degrading personal controversy, which would be the more to be 
lamented as one of the persons in question does not find his serenity of mind at all discom- 
posed by the sentence passed on him, and has no wish to see it reversed by the judges who 
rassed it, 

The following have been received :—“ A. B.,” “A. J, T.,” “D. 1. E.,” “J. B——m,” 
“C,. H. Craufurd,” “ The rector of F.,” ‘ Presbyter,” ‘‘B.,” ‘‘ Piroc,” “J. H. T.”” 

“W. W. P.” is beneath all notice except this. 

“S, I. E.”’ is very much thanked for his communication. The subject of it is under con- 
sideration. — “J. J.” has been received, with many thanks; and ‘‘M, A.” also. He will 
see that only a portion of his communications could be used at present. 

“ An Observer” suggests that it would be a great thing for the picturesque effect of the 
metropolis, if the Surrey hills were ornamented with something like the new church at High- 
gate, which looks so well from the Regent's Park, and other points of the north and north- 
west environs of London, 

Mr. Booker is thanked for his letter respecting Birr, which shall appear — ible) next 
number. — “ G. B.’’ from Cornwall, is right in the inference he draws. He hall soon re- 
ceive an answer to his former communication. 

The Extract from the Weekly Chronicle, relative to the expenses of an University Educa- 
tion, has been received, with many thanks. A short article was prepared upon it, and is in 
a but is compelled to stand over for want of room. 


e “ Herts County Press,” with an excellent farewell address from the Archdeaconry of 


Bedford to the Bishop of Lincoln, and his lordship’s reply, arrived only this morning, (Jan. 28. ) 
Mr. King’s excellent speech at Chelmsford shall, if possible, be given in the next Number. 
Many thanks to the ‘ Subscriber’ who forwarded it. 


ERRATA. 


In last No., p. 34, blot out the commas between the words “ Clemens Alexandrinus” and 
“Gregory Nysseh.""—P. 64, 1. 4, for “ Y,” read 7.” 
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